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BUDGET  SPEECH 


DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.P. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  THURSDAY,  22nd  APRIL,  1897 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr.  Field- 
ing) ipoved  : 

That  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  committee 
to  consider  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  the 
Supply  to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty. 

He  said  : Mr.  Speaker,  I avail  myself  of 
this  motion  to  address  to  the  House  such 
observations  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time  In  explaining  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Dominion  ; and  also  to 
submit  to  the  House  the  details  of  the  tariff 
policy  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Canada.  I feel 
sure  that,  as  I proceed,  I shall  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  ask  the  generous  indulgence 
which  the  House  Is  always  ready  to  accord 
to  oue  who,  for  the  first  time,  undertakes 
a task  of  so  great  magnitude,  a task  which 
to  me,  I confess,  is  all  the  greater  when  I 
remember  the  long  line  of  able  and  distin- 
guished men  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
oifice  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  18)5-96.— REVENUE. 

My  first  duty  will  be  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1800  ; and  this  por- 
tion of  my  speech  must  of  necessity  be 
of  a statistical  character.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  at  great  length  in  regard 
to  the  year  1805-00.  because  the  House 
has  already  been  placed  iu  possession  of 


the  principal  points  of  interest  through  the 
public  accounts  and  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts which  have  already  been  laid  on 
the  Table.  In  each  of  the  three  classes  into 
which  our  revenue  is  usually  divided,  name- 
ly, customs,  excise  and  miscellaneous,  there 
is  a marked  increase  over  the  year  of  1894- 
95.  The  amount  of  that  betterment  I will 
give  in  detail  : 


Service. 

1895-96. 

1894-95.  ; 

Increuse- 

Customs ! 

$ cts. 
19,833,279  48 

$ cts,  $ CIS. 

17.640.466  OU  2.192,813  48 

Excise 

7,926,005  94 

7,805,732  71 

120.273  23 

Miscellaneous..  1 

9,8 19*905  SO 

8,531,930  76 J 

327,374  54 

Total 1 

86,018.590  72 

33,978,129  47 1 2,640,461  25 

The  total  revenue  of  $36,018,590  fell  short  of 
the  estimate  made  by  my  predecessor  in 
his  financial  statement  of  31st  January,  1S90. 
to  the  extent  of  some  $370,000.  Now,  tak- 
ing the  report  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Con- 
troller of  Customs  as  my  authority,  it  will 
be  found  that  on  nearly  all  the  general  lines 
of  imports  we  have  received  Increased  re- 
venue over  the  year  1894-95.  The  following, 
however,  are  the  main  items  of  Increase, 
sugar,  of  course,  being  the  principal 


Grain  of  all  kinds $ 42.902 

Flour  ami  mon l of  all  kinds .> 

Carriages  211. 7S7 

Coal  and  coke 56,221 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 111.794 

Prugs.  dyes,  chemicals  and  medicines...  21.7S6 
Flax,  hemp  and  Jute,  manufactures  of...  41.297 

Fruits  and  nuts,  dried 17.915 
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Fruits  and  nuts,  green  . . 11,549 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets... 13,472 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 223,123 

Leather,  manufactures  of 11,683 

Oils,  coal,  kerosene,  and  products  of 18,597 

Oils,  all  other 14,377 

Paints  and  colours 10,024 

Provisions,  viz.,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and 

meats  17,059 

Seeds  and  roots 14,608 

Silk,  manufactures  of 97,527 

Soap  of  all  kinds 10,351 

Spirits  and  wines 84,754 

Sugar  of  all  kinds... 894,428 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 21,033 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 231,569 


Of  the  comparatively  few  classes  of  goods 
on  which  the  customs  revenue  declined,  the 
following  may  be  cited  : 

Arrowroot,  biscuit,  rice,  macaroni,  &c...  $ 38,395 


Fancy  goods 14,131 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of.. 18,485 

Gutta  percha  and  india-rubber,  manufac- 
tures of 20,265 


The  second  principal  source  of  taxation,  ex- 
cise, shows  an  advance  in  the  receipts  from 
this  important  branch  of  our  service.  Of 
the  different  items  included  under  this  head- 
ing, tobacco  and  snuff  proved  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  revenue  fell  behind  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  following  statement 
will  exhibit  the  quantities  taken  for  con- 
sumption, and  the  duties  accrued  thereon, 
of  the  several  excisable  items 


the  per  capita  consumption  for  the  years 
1895  and  1896 

To- 

Spirits.  Beer.  Wine,  bacco. 

Galls.  Galls.  Galls.  Lbs. 

Average  from  1867...  1-037  2*900  -131  2T70 

do  1894-95.  -666  3*471  *090  2*163 

do  1895-96.  *623  3*528  *070  2*120 

From  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue 
the  most  important  increases  occurred  in 
pest  office,  $171,225.39  ; interest  on  invest- 
ments, $33,953.62  ; and  casual,  $121,412.32. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  revenue  in 
1895-96  showed  a buoyancy  and  expansion 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  year  1894-95 

EXPENDITURE. 

Having  so  far  given  our  attention  to  what 
was  received  into  the  treasury,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the 
expenditure.  My  predecessor  estimated 
that  the  outlay  for  1895-96  would  amount 
in  round  numbers  to  $37,000,000,  and  that 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  would  about 
balance.  The  actual  expenditure  was  with- 
in $50,000  of  the  estimate  and  amounted  to 
$36,949,142.03,  but  as  the  revenue  fell  short 
of  expectations,  instead  of  both  sides  of  the 
account  balancing  there  has  again  occurred 
a deficit  amounting  this  time  to  $330,551.31. 
Compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1894-95, 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Increase. 

Spirits,  galls 

Malt,  lbs . 

Cigars,  No 

Cigarettes,  No 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  lbs . 

1895. 

2,545,054 

50,659,627 

106,131,294 

66,628,440 

9,568,437 

1896. 

2,344,767 

51,690,278 

108,290,260 

80,461,900 

9,392,487 

1895. 

$3,870,752 

759,929 

635,028 

99,943 

2,267,738 

1896. 

$3,973,300 

775,354 

648,462 

120,692 

2,228,697 

1896. 

102,548 

15,425 

13,434 

20,749 

Showing  a decrease  in  tobacco  and  snuff  of 
$39,041. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  hon.  Controller 
of  Inland  Revenue  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  spirits  and  wines  in  1896  reached 
the  lowest  point  since  confederation.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  being 
*623  gallons  ; and  of  wines,  *070  gallons 
against  an  average  of  1*037  gallons  of  the 
former  and  T31  gallon  of  the  latter.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  from  1867  to  1896,  and 


the  year  that  elapsed  on  30th  June  last,  was 
remarkable  for  a distinct  decrease  in  the 
public  outlay,  a decrease  amounting  to  $1,- 
182,863.02.  The  decreases  were  pretty  gen- 
erally spread  throughout  the  various  ser- 
vices, but  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant heads  : — 


Premium,  Discount  and  Exchange $ 34,099 

Civil  Government 25,599 

Legislation  36,882 

Penitentiaries  64,372 

Immigration  75,453 

Militia  437,300 

Mounted  Police 113,111 

Public  Works,  Consolidated  Fund 442,548 


Railways  and  Canals,  Consolidated  Fund  126,272 


Ocean  and  River  Service % 23,640 

Indians  74,995 

Customs  21,299 


As  against  these  reductions  the  following 
increases  must  be  noted  :— 


Interest  on  public  debt $ 36,135 

Sinking  funds 52,976 

Superannuation  45,846 

Mail  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions  21,648 

Government  of  North-west  Territories...  27,076 

Post  Office  71,363 

Railways  and  Canals,  collection 122,099 


Notwithstanding  the  contraction  of  the 
expenditure  the  net  outcome  of  the  year  was 
a deficit  in  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of 
the  country  as  above  stated  of  $330,551.31. 
The  deficit  for  the  year  1894-95,  you  will  re- 
member, was  $4,153,875.58. 

THE  CURRENT  YEAR,  1896-97. 

Having  reviewed  the  main  features  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1896,  I must  now  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  pre- 
sent fiscal  year  of  which  nearly  ten  months 
have  elapsed.  First,  let  me  give  you  as 
briefly  as  I can,  my  estimate  of  the  result 
of  the  year’s  operations,  taking  the  actual 
figures  for  the  period  elapsed,  and  adding 
thereto  the  figures  appertaining  to  the  period 
from  20th  April  to  30th  June  of  the  previous 
year,  making  such  allowance#  as  the  altered 
circumstances  prompt. 

Taking  up  the  revenue  side  first  I find  that 
up  to  the  20th  April— that  is  up  to  last 
Tuesday  night— we  received  as  ordinary  re- 
venue $30,254,403.74.  Adding  to  this  for 
the  purposes  of  estimate,  the  actual  receipts 
between  20tli  April  and  30th  June  of  last 
year  $7,892,251.81  would  give  us  probable 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  $38,146,055.55. 
But  this  I consider  beyond  the  mark  for 
this  reason.  The  income  from  excise  has 
been  unduly  swollen  by  reason  of  duties 
paid  in  anticipation  of  tariff  changes,  that 
must  necessarily  affect  the  revenue  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  in  our  customs 
receipts  there  has  been  a development  In 
the  last  couple  of  months  that  must  like- 
wise affect  materially  the  year’s  results.  I 
am  convinced,  therefore,  that  to  arrive  at 
a safe  and  reasonable  estimate  I must  drop 
$850,000  from  the  $38,140,655,  given  above. 
Iu  round  numbers,  therefore,  our  iucome  to 
80th  June  next  will,  I expect,  reach  $37,- 


300,000.  Let  us  deal  now  with  the  ex- 
penditure in  a similar  manner.  Up  to 
the  20th  April,  instant,  we  have  expend- 
ed $25,463,830.05.  In  the  period  from 
the  20th  April  to  the  30th  June,  1896,  we 
expended  $12,393,949.37.  Summing  these 
two  up,  we  have  the  estimated  expenditure 
to  the  30th  June  next  as  $37,857,779.40  ; or 
say  in  round  numbers,  $37,850,000.  I have 
just  estimated  the  revenue  to  be  $37,300,- 

000  ; so  that  you  will  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  I were  to  take  these  figures  as  being  ex- 
act, we  might  expect  to  close  the  present 
year  with  a deficit  of  not  a very  large  sum. 

CAUSE  OF  INCREASED  EXPENDITURE. 

As  I have  already  stated,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1895-96  was  $36,049,- 
142,  or  in  round  numbers  $37,000,000  ; so 
that  the  anticipated  result  of  this  year’s  ex- 
penditure will  be  greater  than  that  of  last 
year  by  $850,000.  Now,  I think  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  state  the 
reason  for  this  increase.  Taking  the  detail- 
ed services,  I find  the  responsible  increases 
to  have  taken  place  on  : Interest  on  Public 
Debt,  Legislation,  Militia,  Public  Works  and 
Post  Office.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  each  of  these  services  ? 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Will  my  hon.  friend  permit 
me.  Do  I understand  him  to  say  that  he 
estimates  the  deficit  to  be  $S50.000  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No.  If 

1 were  to  accept  the  figures  that  I have 
given  as  exact,  they  would  lead  me  to  ex- 
pect that  we  might  reach  the  end  of  the 
year  with  a deficit  of  perhaps  $500,000  or 
$600,000.  I wish  to  say  further  that  that 
might  be  too  sanguine  a view,  and  I would 
not  wish  to  be  bound  closely  by  it.  I think 
we  will  have  to  make  further  allowance  for 
the  uncertainties  of  our  trade  during  the  two 
remaining  months.  I shall  not  bo  far  astray 
If  I say  we  will  come  out  of  the  year  with 
a deficit  well  within  a million  dollars,  and 
I shall  not  be  surprised  If  it  does  not  exceed 
$600,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  Interest  on  Public  Debt 
we  had  to  discount  additional  treasury  bills 
to  the  extent  of  £600,000.  necessary  to  meet 
liabilities  incurred  previous  to  the  present 
Ministry  coming  Into  power. 

In  Legislation,  you  will  remember,  we  had 
an  extra  session  of  Parliament  last  August. 
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In  Militia,  owing  to  tl  ) undoubted  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  late  G ivernment  to  make 
a show  of  retrenchment,  the  usual  militia 
camps  for  1895-96  were  omitted,  making  it 
all  the  more  necessary  in  the  following  year 
that  this  important  service  should  receive 
the  more  attention. 

In  Public  Works,  the  appropriations  were 
cut  down  below  what  was  needed  for  works 
actually  in  progress,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  had  to  pay  during  the  current  year 
for  work  done  in  1895-96. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  a similar 
cause  produces  a similar  effect.  Accounts 
for  1895-96,  for  work  done  chargeable  to  that 
year,  were  held  over  and  not  paid  until  the 
present  year. 

This  current  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  one  in  which  we  enter  fully  into  posses- 
sion of  the  legacies  left  us  by  our  predeces- 
sors in  office,  and  may  I repeat  what  I have 
already  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
in  some  observations  which  I had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion. I then  said  : 

It  will  not  be  until  this  fiscal  year  is  complet- 
ed, until  we  have  paid  the  debts  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  entered  upon  a new  year 
for  which  we  shall  prepare  the  Estimates  our- 
selves and  have  full  and  complete  control  of 
them,  that  we  shall  be  in  a position  to  make 
comparisons. 

My  hon.  friend  who  leads  the  Opposition 
declared  in  some  remarks  on  the  closing 
day  of  our  summer  session,  that  this  coun- 
try was  face  to  face  with  a deficit  in  the 
first  year  of  the  present  Ministry  of  not  less 
than  something  like  $3,000,000.  I ventured 
to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  then,  that  I thought 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  an  alarmist. 
Notwithstanding  the  legacies  that  have 
been  left  us  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  we 
expect  to  keep  within  their  leader’s  estimate, 
and  to  go  below  it,  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000 
or  $2,500,000. 

TEMPORARY  LOANS. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  current  year’s 
affairs,  I may  refer  to  the  extent  of  our 
temporary  indebtedness.  On  the  first  of 
July  last  treasury  bills  to  the  extent  of 
£400,000  sterling  were  negotiated  by  our 
predecessors  in  office.  These  were  renew- 
ed on  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country  a further 
sum  of  £600,000  in  treasury  bills  was  issued  ; 
so  that  to-day  our  temporary  loans  amount 


to  £1,000,000  sterling,  maturing  on  the  1st  of 
July.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks  at  the 
close  of  last  session,  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Foster)  who  preceded  me  as  Finance  Min- 
ister, stated  his  belief  that  before  this  year 
was  out  I would  have  to  borrow  on  the 
market  at  least  $10,000,000  to  make  things 
square,  and  that  the  money  so  borrowed, 
would  in  the  main,  go,  not  for  capital  ex- 
penditure, but  actually  to  meet  our  daily 
needs.  The  position  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Foster)  as  an  ex-Finance  Minister  entitled 
that  prophecy  to  consideration,  but  I hope 
he  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  was  very 
far  astray.  Instead  of  having  to  borrow 
as  he  anticipated  $10,000,000  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditure,  he  may  be  pleased  to  be 
assured,  that  all  we  have  had  to  borrow 
is  £600,000  sterling,  and  that  that  sum  was 
necessary,  not  for  one  service  only,  but  to 
put  us  in  funds  for  all  the  charges  against 
both  capital  and  ordinary  expenditure. 

DEBT  AND  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

So  far,  Sir,  I have  dealt  with  the  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  consolidated  fund.  I 
now  turn  to  the  debt  and  capital  expendi- 
ture of  1895-96  and  1896-97.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure for  1895-96  was  incurred  under  the 
following  heads 

Railways  and  Canals $2,519,174  51 

Public  Works 114,825  58 

Dominion  Lands 82,184  15 

Militia  1,000,000  00 

Total $3,716,184  24 

We  also  paid  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, $68,669.49,  and  on  railway  subsidies, 
$834,745.49  ; making  a total  of  altogether, 
$4,619,599.22. 

To  arrive  at  the  increase  in  our  debt  for 
the  year,  we  have  to  add  the  following 
items  that  affect  the  debt  : Quebec  railway 
subsidy,  shown  first  as  liability  in  1895-96, 
$2,394,000  ; deficit  of  1895-96,  $330,551.31  ; 
sundry  amounts  chargeable  to  consolidated 
fund,  $137,185.19  ; making  in  all,  $7,481,- 
335.72. 

From  this,  however,  we  must  deduct  the 
expenditure  for  sinking  fund,  and  a small 
refund  of  $542.52  on  account  of  the  North- 
west rebellion  expenditure,  making  $2,055,- 
830.04.  Taking  this  from  the  $7,481,335.72, 
above  mentioned,  we  have  $5,425,505.68, 
which  represents  our  increase  of  debt  for 
the  year  1895-96,  and  that  debt  stood— that 
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is  the  net  debt— on  the  30th  June  last  stood, 
at  $258,497,432.77. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  my  hon.  friend  going  to 
make  any  further  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Quebec  debt  of  $2,394,000  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
know  that  any  explanation  is  called  for. 
My  recollection  of  the  fact  is  that  the 
amount  was  originally  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  they  were 
entitled  to  draw  the  interest.  It  was  grant- 
ed to  them,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  as 
practically  a refund  of  railway  subsidies, 
and  I think  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  treating  it  as  a railway  subsidy, 
and  placing  it  in  the  Public  Accounts  along 
with  other  railway  subsidies.  Very  possibly 
that  was  not  the  view,  and  at  all  events  it 
was  not  done  ; but  upon  a subsequent  oc- 
casion—the  hon.  member  will  perhaps  re- 
member the  year— an  Act  was  passed  where- 
by the  capital  sum  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  pro- 
vince was  free  to  withdraw  that  capital 
sum  whenever  it  so  desired.  If  that  was 
the  fact,  It  properly  became  an  obligation 
of  the  Dominion,  and  should  have  appeared 
in  the  debt  account. 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Passing 
to  the  current  fiscal  year,  our  expenditure 
for  capital  purposes,  which  up  to  the  20th 
April  reached  $2,823,078,  will  probably,  by 
the  end  of  June  next,  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $3,425,000. 

To  arrive  at  the  probable  effect  of  the 
whole  year’s  operations  on  the  net  debt,  we 
will  have  to  add  to  this  the  probable  deficit, 
which  may  perhaps  be  placed  as  low  as 
$550,000,  though  I hesitate  to  commit  my- 
self to  an  amount  so  low.  But  if  we  take 
that  figure  as  correct,  we  would  then  have 
to  charge  against  capital  account  $3,975,000. 
But  as  this  includes  the  amount  of  our  in- 
vestments for  sinking  funds,  which,  while 
an  expenditure  on  one  hand,  must  be  re- 
garded on  the  other  as  an  asset,  we  must  de- 
duct the  estimated  investments  to  the  30th 
of  June,  $2,214,000,  leaving  an  anticipated 
net  increase  of  the  debt  of,  in  round  num- 
bers, $1,750,000.  In  all  the  foregoing  I have 
kept  well  within  the  limit  of  fair  estimate, 
and  any  marked  improvement  in  our  re- 
venue between  this  and  the  30th  of  June 
next,  will  of  course  ameliorate  to  that  ex- 
tent my  estimated  deficit,  and  increase  of 
debt. 


Mr.  FOSTER.  But  my  hon.  friend  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  was  not  a liability 
which  was  incurred  in  1895-90.  In  reality, 
it  belongs  to  1883-84.  It  is  simply  a change 
of  book-keeping. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I quite 
agreo  that  it  is  not  a new  liability.  It  is 
an  old  item,  which  I think  my  hon.  friend 
should  have  included  In  the  debt  account 
some  j*ears  ago. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  That  is  a fair  question 
for  argument. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a new 
liability.  It  is.  as  the  hon.  gentleman  saj’s. 
a mere  matter  of  book-keeping.  If  it  was 
an  obligation  of  the  Dominion,  I think  It 
should  have  appeared  in  the  debt  account. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  But  my  hon.  friend  will 
remember  that  a change  took  place  under 
legislation  which  was  passed  the  year  be- 
fore Inst,  In  this  House  and  In  the  Quebec 
House,  which  was  the  only  reason  for  mal' 
lug  a change  In  book-keeping. 

it 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1897-98. 

Having,  Sir,  occupied  so  much  time  with 
the  two  preceding  years,  I now  turn  to  the 
year  1S97-98.  With  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  1897-98,  my  expectation  is  that, 
while  undoubtedly  supplementary  Estimates 
will  be  brought  down,  the  savings  in  the 
Estimates— that  is,  unexpended  balances 
which  always  arise  owing  to  expenditures 
not  being  carried  out  as  proposed,  and  to 
I amounts  being  carried  over  by  re-votes  and 
| otherwise — will  be  considerable.  At  this 

moment  we  are  not,  of  course,  in  a position 
to  state  what  the  amount  of  our  supple- 
mentary Estimates  will  be.  but  I hope  they 
! will  not  be  large.  If  we  take  Into  account 
! the  savings  to  be  made  in  the  way  I have 
, Indicated,  I think  they  will  nearly  represent 
i the  outlay  under  the  supplementary  items  ; 

! and  it  would  uot  be  far  astray  to  estimate 
1 for  the  year  an  expenditure  of  about  $38,* 
250,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  tariff,  and 
looking  at  the  probable  results  of  the  pre- 
sent fiscal  year.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
revenue  for  1897-98  would  be  in  the 

. 
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neighbourhood  of  $37,500,000,  which  would 
on  its  face  leave  a deficit  of  $750,000.  It 
is  of  course  neither  desirable  nor  desired 
that  there  should  be  any  deficit.  We  have 
had  deficits  now  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  we  all  agree  that  we  should, 
if  possible,  avoid  a continuation  of  such  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  Before 
I conclude,  I will  show  what  steps  we  pro- 
pose to  take  to  make  up  the  additional  sum 
required  to  meet  the  anticipated  deficiency. 
Taking  the  capital  expenditure  for  1897-98 
at  $5,000,000,  and  deducting  the  expenditure 
for  sinking  fund  investments  of  $2,300,000, 
it  would  appear  that  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  year  1897-98  would  in- 
crease the  net  debt  to  the  extent  of  about 
$2,700,000. 

COMPARISON  WITH  1896-97. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  subject,  I 
may  perhaps  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a few  moments  while  I dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  asked 
for  next  year,  in  comparison  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  present  year,  appears  to 
be  beyond  what  would  be  supposed  to  be 
required.  If  hon.  gentlemen  will  recollect, 
in  the  year  1895-96,  the  last  year  for  which 
full  returns  have  been  issued,  the  expendi- 
ture was  in  round  numbers  $36,949,000. 
This  diminished  outlay  was  arrived  at,  I 
think  I am  justified  in  saying,  by  the  post- 
ponement of  necessary  expenditures.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  militia  camps  were 
dispensed  with,  and  bills  of  various  depart- 
ments were  held  over.  The  expenditure, 
therefore,  of  that  year  cannot  at  all  be  re- 
garded as  a normal  expenditure.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  the  Estimates  that  my 
hon.  predecessor  in  office  laid  on  the  Table 
of  this  House  during  the  first  session  of 
1896,  he  asked  for  a service  on  consolidated 
fund  account  of  $38,300,000  ; and,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  although  it  has  been  said  that  i 
they  were  not  settled  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  were  not  presented  to  the  House, 
there  were  supplementary  Estimates  to  be 
brought  down,  of  wTiich  we  have  heard 
something  in  past  debates.  I know  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  desired  it  to  be  understood 
that  those  Estimates  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  in  all  respects, 
and  he  has  not  been  willing  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them  ; but  at  all  events  he 


will,  I am  sure,  admit  that  a considerable 
portion  of  those  Estimates  had  become 
public  property,  inasmuch  as  hon.  gentle- 
men who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thought  proper  to  assure  their 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion 
that  the  expenditures  contemplated  under 
those  Estimates  were  to  be  made.  When 
we  came  into  office,  we  found  large  esti- 
mates prepared  in  the  departments,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  were  prepared 
without  any  intention  of  their  forming  part 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  year.  If  we  add 
to  the  main  estimate  of  $38,300,000  above 
given  the  probable  amount  that  would  have 
been  asked  for  in  supplementary  Estimates 
for  1896-97,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ex- 
penditure asked  for  by  me  next  year,  say 
$38,250,000,  is  much  less  than  the  probable 
sum  that  would  have  been  asked  for  had 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  remained  in  power. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Rather  speculative. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  says  that  is  rather  speculative,  and 
he  laughs  at  the  idea  that  those  supplemen- 
tary Estimates  represented  expenditures.  I 
regret  that  he  does  so,  because  he  laughs 
at  his  friends  who  on  every  hustings 
throughout  the  Dominion  represented  that 
those  expenditures  were  to  be  made  ; and, 
as  many  of  those  gentlemen  are  no  longer 
here  to  meet  him,  I do  not  think  he  should 
laugh  at  them  in  this  way  to-day. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
NATIONAL  POLICY. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  so  much 
in  explanation  of  our  financial  position,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  turn  my  attention  to 
what  I am  sure  is  a more  interesting  part 
of  the  subject  ; that  is,  the  new  tariff  that 
we  are  about  to  submit.  Before  I proceed 
to  speak  of  that  tariff,  I think  it  is  well 
that  we  should  reflect  for  a moment  on  the 
history  of  the  present  tariff,  commonly  call- 
ed the  National  Policy. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  That  is  a new  version,  I 
suppose. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  will  find  that  it  is  not  my  habit  to 
give  new  versions  of  things  which  are  al- 
ways the  same.  I cannot  hope,  Sir,  to 
offer  anything  that  is  new  on  the  subject, 
because  I know  it  has  been  well  threshed 
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out  in  this  House  again  and  again  by  but  that  policy  was  abandoned  in  1871,  and 
men  abler  than  myself.  But  I think  that  at  i from  that  time  down  to  the  moment  at 

a moment  when  we  are  about  to  turn  away  ; which  the  Government  of  the  late  Sir  John 

from  the  policy  which  I regard  as  a mis- 1 Macdonald  retired  from  office,  no  further 
shall  do  well  to  make  j movement  was  made  in  the  direction  of 

to  that  policy  and  to  j what  was  called  a protective  tariff.  It  was 


taken  one,  we 
some  reference 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  into 
existence.  I suppose  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
provinces,  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
which  the  promoters  of  that  great  move- 
ment encountered  was  the  difficulty  on  the 
tariff  question.  The  lower  provinces  were 
firm  believers  in  the  policy  of  free  trade, 
as  the  words  were  understood  ; a^all  events, 
in  favour  of  the  policy  of  a low  tariff.  The 
upper  provinces— Old  Canada— had  a tariff 
which  the  maritime  people  regarded  as 
somewhat  high,  though  I am  bound  to  ad 
mit  that,  in  comparison  with  tariffs  of  later  j 
years,  it  was  very  moderate.  But  I am 
sure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  who  was  intimately 
and  prominently  connected  with  the  move- 
ment for  confederation,  will  bear  me  out 
when  I say  that  the  tariff  question  was  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  union  of  the  provinces.  The 
hon.  gentlemen  who  desired  to  promote  that 
movement  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  maritime  provinces  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  assurance  that  if  this 
union  could  be  accomplished,  the  maritime 
provinces  would  not  1 ave  to  assume  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  a high  tariff. 
True,  you  will  not  find  that  in  the  British 


not  until  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald had  been  defeated  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  in  power,  it  was  not  until  a 
period  of  great  depression  had  come  upon 
the  country— not  upon  Canada  alone,  but 
the  world  at  large— it  was  not  until  there 
were  conditions  well  calculated  to  make 
people  anxious  in  Canada,  as  well  a3 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  business  prospects  of 
the  country,  that  any  serious  movement 
took  place  in  Canada  for  the  establishment 
of  a protective  tariff.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  manufacturers  came  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie between  1874  and  1878,  and  proposed 
to  him  that  he  should  increase  the  tariff. 
No  doubt  they  thought  that  they  were  cor- 
rect ; no  doubt  they  believed  that  prosperity 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a protec- 
tive system,  and,  therefore,  desired  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  should  yield  to  their  views.  But 
we  all  know  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  refused  to 
do  so.  Now,  I believe  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald was  up  to  that  time  as  good 
a free  trader  as  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
deliberately  adopted  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection with  the  intention  of  adhering 
to  it  as  the  fixed  policy  and  principle  of  the 
Conservative  party.  On  the  contrary.  I be- 
lieve that  he  was  tempted  to  yield  to  it 


North  America  Act,  but  I venture  to  say  it  J l'or  the  moment  by  the  clamour  that  was 
was  an  unwritten  treaty  between  the  pro-  raised  by  ihe  protectionists,  and  the  belief 
rroters  of  the  union  and  their  friends  in  the  that  he  might  be  returned  to  power.  But 
maritime  provinces.  It  is  but  fair  to  if  we  refer  back  to  the  discussions  of  these 
say  that,  in  the  beginning,  that  treaty  was  days,  we  will  find  that  in  the  resolutions 
observed.  The  first  tariff  of  confederation  submitted  and  the  speeches  made  by  Sir 
was  a moderate  tariff,  and  although  a year  John  Macdonald  and  his  followers,  the 
or  two  later  it  became  necessary  to  change  v.hoU  question  of  protection  was  treated  In 

a very  tender  way  indeed,  and  the  reso- 
lutions for  which  the  Conservative  party 


the  duties  somewhat  in  the  Interests  of  re- 
venue, there  was  no  substantial  departure 
from  the  terms  of  wdrnt  I have  described  voted  at  that  time  weie  resolutions  which 


ns  the  unwritten  treaty  with  the  lower  pro- 
vinces. It  was  not  indeed  until  1870,  or 


might  mean  almost  anything.  They  were 
protectionist,  it  is  true,  but  the  platform 


about  that  time,  that  the  question  of  a vas  one  which  enabled  a Minister  of  the 
high  tariff  gravely  occupied  the  attention  Crown  to  go  dov*u  to  the  maritime  provinces 
of  this  House.  True,  in  1870  the  ques-  and  offer  himself  for  election  on  It  as  the 
tion  of  protection  had  been  mooted,  and  “ champion  free  trader.”  I mention  this  to 
a policy  of  protection,  ns  respects  a Ilm-  show  that  the  policy  of  protection  was  not 
lted  list  of  articles,  had  been  adopted,  deliberately  Adopted  even  by  the  Conserva- 
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live  party,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  political 
difficulties  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative  party,  I think  erroneously,  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  led  away  from  the 
old  faith  ; and  I venture  to  say  now  that, 
in  the  light  of  history,  many  Conservatives 
of  this  country  look  back  upon  that  depart- 
ure with  regret.  Thougo  they  supported 
the  National  Policy  believing  it  would  be 
instrumental  in  developing  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  they  will  admit  to-day  that 
it  was  a policy  of  disappointment,  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  Canada  would  have  pros- 
pered more  if  she  had  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  a low  tariff. 

WHAT  PROTECTION  WAS  EXPECTED  TO  DO. 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  Conservative 
parts'  adopted  the  policy  of  protection  at  a 
time  of  considerable  depression,  when  there 
was  too  much  disposition,  I am  afraid,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  take  up  any 
nostrum  which  seemed  to  give  promise  of 
a better  state  of  things.  But  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  to-day,  what  were  the  induce- 
ments that  were  held  out  to  the  people  to 
accept  that  policy  ? I shall  not  detain  the 
House  by  going  through  all  the  predictions 
which  were  made  and  the  expectations 
which  were  created,  but  some  of  the  things 
which  occurred  at  that  time  may  well  be 
mentioned.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
one  of  the  most  common  arguments  used 
was  that  a protective  tariff,  though  pro- 
bably not  a very  good  thing  in  itself  as  a 
permanent  policy,  would  be  a good  policy 
to  adopt  temporarily.  If  you  will  give, 
they  said,  these  infant  industries  protection, 
they  will,  in  a very  short  time,  become 
strong  and  vigorous  and  be  able  to  stand 
alone  without  protection.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  able  to  deal  with  that  argument  to- 
day in  the  light  of  experience.  We  have 
had  eighteen  years  of  pretty  high  protec- 
tion, carried  into  effect  under  conditions  as 
favourable  as  could  be  wished  for  in  Can- 
ada, and  what  has  been  the  result  ? These 
infant  industries  have  grown  bigger  and 
their  voice  stronger,  but  their  voice  still 
cries  out  that  if  the  nursing  bottle  be  taken 
from  them,  they  will  immediately  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  so  we  find 
that  the  argument  then  used,  that  the 
policy  of  protection  was  only  intended  to 


encourage  infant  industries,  and  that  for  a 
short  time,  has  not  proved  correct. 

Then  we  had  another  strong  temptation 
to  adopt  the  National  Policy.  There  was  a 
very  strong  desire  among  the  people  for  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  thought  they 
could  do  nothing  better  than  use  the  recipro- 
city cry  to  help  them  to  make  the  National 
Policy  acceptable.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  went  down 
to  the  maritime  provinces,  where  the  idea 
of  reciprocity  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
people,  and  gave  the  electors  there  the  as- 
surance, with  all  the  vigour  we  know  he  is 
capable  of,  that  if  they  would  accept  the 
National  Policy,  he  would  undertake  to 
to  bring  about  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  within  two  years.  On  another  occasion, 
later  on,  my  hon.  friend  extended  the  time 
one  year— he  only  wanted  three  years  to  bring 
about  a reciprocity  treaty.  Well,  we  have 
had  eighteen  years  of  the  National  Policy 
and  I am  sure  my  hon.  friend  will  not  dis- 
sent when  I say  that  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Conservative  term  of  office,  they  were  far- 
ther away  from  reciprocity  than  they  ever 
were  during  any  previous  year  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

THE  TEST  OP  POPULATION. 

I think  that  the  National  Policy  may 
very  properly  be  tested  to-day  in  the  light  of 
all  these  promises.  But  there  was  another 
promise  made  which  was  of  greater  im- 
portance. I think  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment used  by  my  Conservative  friends  in 
advocating  the  National  Policy  was  that 
it  would  increase  the  population  of  our 
country.  I think  that  this  test  of  popula- 
tion, which  has  so  often  been  applied  be- 
fore, may  well  be  applied  for  a few  mo- 
ments again,  because  I think  the  lesson  is 
full  of  importance  and  cannot  be  applied 
too  often.  The  policy  which  was  inaugur- 
ated in  1879,  and  which  had  been  previously 
known  in  1870,  for  a short  time,  as  the 
National  Policy,  told  the  people  in  very 
glowing  terms  what  it  would  accomplish 
and  lead  to.  It  was  to  remove  distress 
whether  in  agriculture  or  manufacturing,— 
and  distress  did  exist,  as  had  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, during  the  period  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  in  power— and  it  was  to  lead  to  great 
prosperity  and  the  rapid  up-building  of  the 
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country.  Immigrants  were  to  flow  in  and 
employment  was  to  be  furnished  for  all. 
The  present  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Sir 
Charles  Tupper)  said  that  this  was  the 
supreme  test  of  prosperity  : 

If  we  are  to  have  a country  at  all, 

said  he,  as  reported  in  the  “ Hansard  ” of 
1877,  page  1G7— 

— it  must  be  by  bringing  people  into  it.  It  is  our 
policy  to  bring  people  into  our  country  and  to 
furnish  employment  for  them  when  here,  and 
that  is  the  only  policy  by  which  Canada  can  hope 
to  attain  any  position  of  importance  in  the  world. 
We  must  have  a large  and  extended  immigra- 
tion and  give  work  to  people  when  they  come 
here. 

Taking  population  as  the  test  of  pros- 
perity, the  results  of  the  census  of  1891, 
the  last  official  figures  to  hand,  were  cer- 
tainly disappointing.  I have  here  the  offi- 
cial figures.  In  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
1871  the  population  was  1,620,851.  In  1881 
it  had  increased  to  1,926,922,  an  increase  of 
18-6  per  cent.  In  1891  the  population  had 
grown  to  2,114,321,  an  increase  of  9*73  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  18*6  per  cent  in  the 
previous  ten  years.  In  the  province  of  Que- 
bec the  increase  of  population  from  1871  to 
1881  was  14  per  cent,  and  from  1881  to  1891, 
9-53  per  cent.  In  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  increase  in  the  first  period  was 
13-6  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  it  was  2*23 
per  cent.  In  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, from  1871  to  1881,  the  population  in- 
creased 12-4  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  ten 
years  it  increased  0 per  cent.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  the  Increase  from  1871 
to  1881,  was,  of  course,  very  large,  as  this 
was  in  the  early  history  of  that  province. 
The  increase  In  those  years  was  247  per 
cent.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  increase  was 
144  per  cent.  Of  course,  I do  not  think  the 
same  force  would  attach  to  this  compari- 
son, because  the  country  having  just  been 
opened  up,  the  rush  of  population  would 
naturally  be  somewhat  larger  than  after- 
wards. But  I am  sure  that  even  In  regard 
to  Manitoba  the  census  returns  must  have 
been  sadly  disappointing.  The  province  of 
British  Columbia  Increased  In  a larger 
degree  from  1881  to  1891,  than  In  the  pre- 
vious decade,  the  Increase  for  the  earlier 
period  being  36*4  per  cent,  and  for  the  later. 
98*49  per  cent,  a large  Increase  In  that  pro- 
vince, ns  we  should  acknowledge.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Increase  from 


1871  to  1881  was  15*8  per  cent,  and  from 
3881  to  1891,  it  was  0*17  per  cent.  In  the 
Territories  the  comparison  is  not  given  so 
closely,  and  I cannot  give  the  percentages. 
The  increase  disclosed  by  the  census  of 
1881  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  18*97  per 
cent,  and  by  the  count  of  1891  it  was  11*76 
per  cent,  a decrease  in  progress  of  a little 
over  7 per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  in  point  of  population  was 
much  slower  under  the  National  Policy  than 
it  was  during  the  period  before  that  policy 
was  put  in  operation.  Eliminating  the  new 
portions  of  the  Dominion,  and  considering 
i the  provinces  of  old  Canada,  which  include 
| the  whole  population  except  about  400,000, 
the  results  are  still  more  disappointing.  Ac- 
j cording  to  the  census  figures  that  I have 
i given  the  increase  in  these  provinces  was 
exceedingly  small.  In  point  of  population 
the  growth  of  the  older  provinces  from  1871 
till  1881  was  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  it  was  during  the  decade  spent 
wholly  under  Conservative  rule  and  wholly 
under  a protective  tariff.  The  population 
of  the  maritime  provinces  in  1871  was  767.- 
000,  and  in  1881  it  was  870,000,  an  increase 
of  103,000.  In  1891  the  population  of  those 
j provinces  was  880,000,  an  increase  of  only 
1 10,000  people  in  ten  years.  At  the  rate  of 
2 per  cent  per  annum,  the  natural  increase 
of  870,000  persons  would  be  174,000,  instead 
of  the  actual  Increase  which  we  find.  In 
| other  words,  the  increase  for  ten  years  in 
I the  maritime  provinces  was  less  than  the 
I natural  increase  for  one  year.  The  aggre- 
i gate  population  of  the  three  chief  cities  of 
, the  maritime  provinces,  Halifax,  St  John 
' and  Charlottetown,  in  1881,  was  73.712.  In 
1891  It  was  74,113,  an  increase  of  400 
I souls  in  ten  years.  This  National  Policy 
, was  to  do  great  things  for  the  farmer.  The 
number  of  farmers  and  farmer’s  sons  en- 
1 gaged  in  farming,  by  the  census  of  1SS1, 

1 was  656,712,  and.  by  the  census  of  IS91,  It 
was  649,506,  a decrease  of  7,206.  The  num- 
bers increased  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-west  Territories,  but  the  old  provinces 
show  a decrease  In  the  number  of  farmers, 
(luring  this  ten  year  period  under  the 
National  Policy,  of  36.042.  The  decrease  of 
farmers  In  Ontario  was  2*5  per  cent,  in 
Quebec  4*6  per  cent,  in  Nova  Scotia  15*9 
per  cent.  In  New  Brunswick  15*S  per  cent 
and  In  Prince  Edward  Island  1*3  per  cent. 
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The  rate  of  natural  increase  which  can 
properly  be  credited  to  a country  like  Can- 
ada is  about  2 per  cent  per  annum,  or  20 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  So,  by  adding  one- 
fifth  to  the  population  of  1881,  and  by  add- 
ing also  the  immigrants,  we  get  the  popu- 
lation that  should  have  been  found  here  in 
1891.  The  natural  increase  on  the  whole 
population  of  1881  is  865,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  officially  certified  as  en- 
tering the  country  during  the  decennial 
period  ending  1891,  was  886,000,  making  a 
total  increase  of  population  of  1,751,000. 
But  the  actual  increase  found  by  the  enu- 
merators was  only  509,429,  thus  showing 
a loss  of  1,241,000.  If  the  anticipations 
of  the  promoters  of  the  National  Policy  had 
been  realized  our  own  people  would  have 
remained  with  us  and  all  these  immigrants 
as  well.  So  that,  estimating  the  loss  of 
population  as  compared  with  the  gain  we 
would  have  had  if  predictions  had  been  ful- 
filled— it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
natural  increase  of  those  who  went  away 
should  also  be  taken  into  account,  but  even 
omitting  this— that  loss  amounted  to  about 
one  and  a quarter  millions  of  souls.  The 
total  foreign-born  population  in  1881  was 
609,348,  or  14*3  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  1891  the  total  was  645,507,  a 
little  less  than  14  per  cent,  the  increase  in 
numbers  being  36,159.  The  number  of  im- 
migrants already  stated  as  arriving  in  the 
country  in  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1891, 
was  886,000.  So,  the  loss  of  immigrants 
was  850,000.  These  general  results  are 
borne  out  by  the  details.  The  census  found 
fewer  Irish  and  Scotch  in  Canada  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  Scotch  decreased  by  8,000, 
and  the  Irish  by  36,000.  During  the  same 
period  no  less  than  655,000  immigrants  left 
Ireland  and  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
immigration  into  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west from  1881  to  1890,  both  inclusive,  num- 
bered, according  to  the  blue-books,  258,814. 
The  population  in  1881  was  118,706,  which 
with  the  258,814  of  official  immigrants,  should 
have  enabled  the  enumerators  to  find  at 
least  377,520  residents  in  the  Territories  and 
Manitoba  ; all  they  did  find  was  254,164, 
a loss  of  over  122,000  settlers.  As  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reckoned  each  set- 
tler as  having  a value  to  the  country  of 
$1,000,  there  is  a loss  to  the  country  of  122 
millions,  if  we  are  to  accept  those  figures. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  places  in  On- 
tario where  there  was  not  only  a failure 
to  retain  the  natural  increase,  but  an  actual 
decline  in  numbers  : Cobourg,  Goderich, 
Dundas,  Bowmanville.  Amherstburg,  St. 
Catharines,  Port  Hope,  Ingersoll,  Napanee, 
Strathroy,  Paris,  Prescott,  Whitby,  Kincar- 
dine, Mitchell,  Port  Perry,  Thorold,  Dunville, 
Harriston  and  Fergus.  ' Most  of  these  had 
a steady  growth  from  1871  to  1881  ; 
and  if  the  predictions  of  the  National 
Policy  had  been  even  partially  fulfilled,  all 
these  towns,  among  the  most  thriving  in  On- 
tario, would  have  prospered  exceedingly  and 
furnished  the  home  market  to  the  farmers 
that  they  were  led  to  expect.  Dundas  was 
a prosperous  manufacturing  town,  and  in- 
creased by  several  hundreds  up  to  1881  ; 
but  that  growth  was  stopped  and  it  de- 
clined in  population  until,  in  1891,  there 
was  some  two  hundred  less  than  in  1881. 
Now,  I believe  these  census  returns  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  they  are  a 
proper  subject  of  discussion,  because  it  was 
claimed  that  the  National  Policy  was  to  be 
the  instrument  whereby  the  population  was 
to  be  increased,  whereby  our  young  people 
would  be  prevented  from  going  away,  where- 
by immigrants  would  be  brought  to  the 
country  ; yet  from  these  figures,  which, 
as  I have  shown,  are  official,  I fail  to 
see  how  any  thoughtful  man  could  doubt, 
from  the  moment  those  returns  were  pub- 
lished, that  the  National  Policy  had  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  those  returns,  many  intelligent 
people  who  had  not  given  the  subject  serious 
consideration  were  no  doubt  convinced  in 
their  own  minds,  partly  through  party  zeal 
and  partly,  I suppose,  from  reading  the  pub- 
lic press,  that  the  National  Policy  was  fill- 
ing up  the  country  ; but  when  these  census 
returns  were  brought  down,  then  every 
thoughtful  man  in  the  country  must  have 
understood  that  the  National  Policy  had 
been  a very  great  failure,  and  indeed  a bit- 
ter disappointment  to  every  man  who  had 
honestly  supported  it.  My  hon.  friend  who 
leads  the  Opposition  was  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Dondon  at  the  time  ; and  in  his 
official  report,  in  1892,  he  felt  obliged  to 
make  this  sad  statement  : 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  returns  of  the  cen- 
sus in  Canada  were  received  here  (in  Lon- 
i don)  with  a certain  amount  of  disappointment, 

I as  it  was  quite  expected  that  the  population 
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would  exceed  five  millions.  What  effect  this  may 
have  on  immigration,  I am  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  say. 

I am  afraid,  Sir,  that  it  had  a very 
serious  effect  on  immigration,  because  we 
know  that  the  immigration  returns  for  re- 
cent years  have  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

I had  a conversation  recently  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  with  a very  prominent 
member  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  Canada.  I do  not  imagine 
for  a moment  that  he  was  less  loyal  than 
he  had  been  to  his  party  ; at  all  events, 
I knew  him  as  a Conservative  then,  and 
I believe  he  is  a Conservative  still.  But 
that  gentleman,  in  discussing  the  subject, 
said  to  me  : “ The  returns  of  the  census  were 
to  me  a bitter  disappointment.  We  cannot 
stand,”  he  said,  “ another  census  in  Canada 
like  that.  If  we  should  find  as  a result 
of  the  next  census  that  there  is  no  better 
showing,  then  I shall  lose  all  faith  in 
the  future  of  Canada,  and  I shall  have  to 
look  to  some  other  country  as  a field  for 
my  capital  and  my  enterprise.”  We  hope 
and  believe  that  by  a change  of  policy  the 
census  returns  of  the  present  decade  will 
not  show  such  a bad  result,  and  we 
hope  and  believe  that  when  the  second 
census  is  taken,  and  when  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  ten  years  of 
Conservative  rule  with  ten  years  of  Libe- 
ral rule,  the  results  will  not  be  such  that 
any  one  of  our  leading  Liberal  manufactur- 
ers or  capitalists  will  have  to  say  that  he 
Is  losing  faith  in  the  country. 

THE  LIBERAL  TARIFF  PLATFORM. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  tariff  revision  should  be  brought 
about,  I want  to  read  to  you,  not  that  it 
has  any  element  of  novelty,  but  because  it 
properly  fits  in  at  this  stage  of  my  speech, 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party 
In  the  great  convention  held  In  the  city  of 
Ottawa  iu  1803  : 


It  has  decreased  the  value  of  farm  and  other 
landed  property  ; 

It  has  oppressed  the  masses  to  the  enrichment 
of  a few  ; 

It  has  checked  immigration  ; 

It  has  caused  great  loss  of  population  ; 

It  has  impeded  commerce  ; 

It  has  discriminated  against  Great  Britain  ; 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  ways,  it  has  oc- 
casioned great  public  and  private  injury,  all  of 
which  evils  must  continue  to  grow  in  intensity 
as  long  as  the  present  tariff  system  remains  in 
force. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Here  endeth  the  second 
lesson. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  There 
are  some  excellent  lessons  yet  to  come. 

That  the  highest  interests  of  Canada  demand  a 
removal  of  this  obstacle  to  our  country’s  pro- 
gress, by  the  adoption  of  a sound  fiscal  policy, 
which,  while  not  doing  injustice  to  any  class, 
will  promote  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and 
hasten  the  return  of  prosperity  to  our  people  ; 

That  to  that  end  the  tariff  should  be  reduced 
to  the  needs  of  honest,  economical  and  efficient 
government  ; 

That  it  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  free, 
or  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon,  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
i promote  free  trade  with  the  whole  world,  more 
particularly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  ; 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  protective 
system  has  grievously  disappointed  thousands  of 
persons  who  honestly  supported  it,  and  that  the 
country,  in  the  light  of  experience,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  declare  for  a sound  fiscal  policy. 

The  issue  between  the  two  political  parties  is 
now  clearly  defined. 

The  Government  admit  the  failure  of  their 
fiscal  policy,  and  now  profess  their  willingness  to 
make  some  changes  ; but  they  say  that  such 
changes  must  be  based  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. 

We  denounce  the  principle  of  protection  as  rad- 
ically unsound,  and  unjust  tef  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  we  declare  our  conviction  that  any 
[ tariff  changes  based  on  that  principle  must  fail 
to  afford  any  substantial  relief  from  the  burdens 
| under  which  the  country  labours. 

This  issue  we  unhesitatingly  accept,  and  upon 
I It  we  await  with  the  fullest  confidence  the  ver- 
dict of  the  electors  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  electors  of  Canada,  in  due 
course,  gave  their  verdict  upon  that  and  upon 
! other  issues,  and  subject  to  such  changes 
as  changing  circumstances  may  require,  and 
as  to  which  I shall  have  something  to  say 
as  I proceed,  we  accept  the  Liberal  platform 
of  Ottawa  as  the  declaration  of  principle* 
which  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  our  tariff 


Wo,  the  Llboral  party  of  Canada,  in  convention 
assembled,  declare, — 

That  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Dominion  should 
In'  bas.'il.  not  ‘.s  It  Is  now.  upon  tho  protective 
principle,  but  upon  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service  ; 

That  the  existing  tariff,  founded  upon  an  tin- 
sound  principle,  and  used  ns  it  has  been  by  the 
Government,  ns  n corrupting  ngency  wherewith 
to  koep  themselves  In  office,  has  developed  mon- 
opolies. trusts  ami  combinations  ; 


reform. 

It  being  Six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair. 

After  Recess. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr. 
Fielding).  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  left  the 
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Chair  at  six  o’clock,  I had  just  finished 
reading  the  Liberal  platform  adopted  at  the 
Ottawa  convention,  in  which  the  party 
placed  on  record  its  desire  for  tariff  re- 
form. It  has  been  a common  complaint  of 
our  opponents  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  i 
party  on  the  tariff  and  in  the  direction  of 
tariff  reform  was  a policy  that  was  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  We  have  in  times 
past  protested  against  this  view,  and  we 
still  protest  against  it.  We  do  not  admit 
that  a high  protectionist  tariff  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Canada.  One  would  almost 
think  from  the  manner  in  which  this  argu- 
ment is  so  frequently  used  by  our  oppon- 
ents that  there  were  no  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Canada  before  the  days  of  the 
National  Policy.  The  fact,  I think,  is  that 
while  perhaps  we  had  not  so  many  large 
industries  as  we  have  to-day,  we  had  on 
the  whole  a more  healthy  and  satisfactory 
condition  of  manufacturing  industry  before 
the  days  of  the  high  tariff  than  we  have 
had  since.  That,  Sir,  I think  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  of  the  communities  of 
Canada. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  MANUFACTURES. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  changed  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  manufacturers, 
and  the  change,  I think,  has  not  been  for 
the  better.  We  developed  manufacturing  in 
the  good  old  days  in  the  good  old-fashion- 
ed way.  An  honest  workman  opened  his 
modest  shop  in  a growing  town.  He  made 
the  things  which  the  community  wanted. 
He  made  honest  goods  and  earned  a 
reputation  for  the  articles  he  produced.  He 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  attempt  to  make 
things  not  suited  for  the  market  and  which, 
with  his  limited  equipment  and  the  small 
area  of  the  market,  could  not  be  made 
to  advantage.  But  he  made  the  things 
which  for  the  moment  served  the  com- 
munity, and  as  days  rolled  on  the  com- 
munity grew  and  his  shop  grew  with  it.  He 
enlarged  the  field  of  operations  ; his  repu- 
tation for  making  honest  goods  at  fair  prices 
helped  to  build  up  his  industry.  By  and  by 
sons  came  to  him  and  joined  him  in  the 
factory,  and  their  youth  and  energy  en- 
larged the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  shop 
was  enlarged  ; new  machinery  was  intro- 


duced ; more  help  was  added,  and  so,  grow- 
i ing  with  the  growth  of  the  community,  there 
were  built  up  successful  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  many  parts  of  Canada.  That 
was  the  development  of  manufactures  in  a 
legitimate  way. 

And  now  the  times  have  changed.  We 
have  had  another  way  of  developing  manu- 
factures, and  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  for 
us  if  we  look  at  what  the  results  have  been 
in  many  cases.  The  old  fashion  workman 
never  dreamed  of  asking  bonuses,  exemp- 
tions, or  favours  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; 
he  expected  to  pay  his  way  like  a man  and 
to  earn  every  cent  he  got.  But  now  under 
the  high  tariff  policy  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  a new  factory  is  to  have  the 
bonus  hunter  set  out  on  his  way.  He  ex- 
pects to  receive  as  a matter  of  course  ex- 
emption from  the  taxation  which  every 
other  citizen  expects  to  pay  as  a matter  of 
course.  Not  content  with  having  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  license  him  to  charge  high 
prices  for  his  goods,  he  thinks  the  city, 
town  or  village  must  give  him  further  help 
by  way  of  a site  for  his  factory  or  by  some 
grant  of  that  kind  ; and  if  perchance  the 
people  of  the  town  shake  their  heads  and 
do  not  think  they  should  help  him  in  that 
particular  way,  he  will  remind  them  that 
there  are  other  towns  quite  ready  to  do  so 
and  he  will  intimate  that  if  they  do  not 
grant  the  bonus,  the  rival  town  not  far 
away  will  grant  it.  And  so  this  system  of 
protection,  always  selfish,  always  greedy, 
sets  these  two  towns  by  the  ears  to  bid 
against  one  another,  to  be  rivals  and  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  instead  of  cultivating 
those  friendly  relations  which  should  exist. 
Then  the  factory  is  built  in  one  town  or 
the  other.  If  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a market  for  its  products,  if  the  business 
has  not  been  overdone,  undoubtedly  for  a 
short  time  this  factory  will  prosper,  and 
it  will  take  advantage,  I am  sure,  of  the 
high  tariff  and  charge  the  consumer  every 
penny  the  law  will  permit.  For  a little 
while  this  will  go  on,  and  then  we  will 
reach  the  next  stage  of  the  protective  move- 
ment ; then  we  will  reach  the  stage  at 
which  excessive  competition  comes,  the  com- 
petition which  results  from  over-production 
at  home.  After  a short  struggle  it  will  be 
discovered  that  this  factory,  heralded  with 
such  a flourish  of  trumpets,  can  no  longer 
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find  work  for  its  people  or  a market  for  its 
goods  ; so  the  factory  closes  up,  and  the 
workingmen  in  whose  interest  we  were  told 
the  National  Policy  was  framed  may  go 
abroad  and  find  work  as  best  they  can. 
Has  not  that  been  the  history  of  many  a 
National  Policy  factory  in  Canada  ? 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  No,  no. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Then  we 
pass  on  and  reach  the  next  stage,  which  in- 
evitably follows  the  stage  of  over-production. 
Then  the  big  manufacturer  comes  in  and 
buys  up  the  little  factory  for  a song.  The 
stockholders,  many  of  whom  often  are 
people  of  small  means,  have  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  their  investment,  and  the  factory, 
after  a sheriff’s  sale,  passes  into  the 
hands  of  some  wealthy  manufacturer,  who 
will  be  willing  to  pay  therefor  in  order  that 
he  may  control  the  market  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  larger  factory.  We  have  had 
that  development,  and  all-over  Canada  we 
have  had  complaints  of  that  condition  of 
affairs,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Liberal 
platform  as  the  “ development  of  monopo- 
lies, trusts  and  combines.” 

I submit  that  the  development  of  the  olden 
times,  if  It  was  slow,  was  a more  whole- 
some development,  and  that  there  is  a bet- 
ter chance  for  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  the  end  under  a 
moderate  tariff  than  there  is  in  the  end 
under  the  high  tariff  policy.  The  big  fish 
will  eat  up  the  little  ones.  Under  the 
National  Policy  the  small  manufacturers 
were  driven  to  the  wall  ; the  large  ones  may 
hold  on  for  a while,  but  even  for  them  In 
most  instances  the  end  comes,  because  the 
whole  business  rests  on  an  artificial  basis. 
I say,  therefoic,  that  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Canada  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  cry  that  they  are  Identified  neces- 
sarily with  the  success  of  a high  tariff 
policy,  and  I believe  many  a manufacturer 
has  now  made  up  his  mind  that  It  would 
be  better  for  him  If  we  had  a very  moderate 
revenue  tariff  than  the  artificial  condition 
brought  about  by  the  National  Policy. 

LEGITIMATE  PROTECTION. 

Let  us  remember,  Sir,  that  the  protection- 
ist had  more  than  the  advantage  of  the 
rate  of  duty  Imposed  on  the  articles  he 


manufactured.  Nature  is  to  a certain  ex- 
tent a protectionist,  because  she  has  placed 
advantages  in  the  way  of  the  home  manu- 
facturer. In  the  first  place,  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  I may  call  convenience. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  buy  things  at  home 
than  to  send  abroad  for  them,  and,  other 
j things  being  equal,  any  one  in  Canada  would 
prefer  to  buy  them  at  home.  Then  he  has 
! the  advantage  which  I will  call  the  pro- 
tecflon  of  transportation.  It  costs  not  only 
time  but  money  to  bring  things  from  abroad, 
and  when  you  consider  freight,  insurance 
j and  other  expenditures  connected  with  the 
handling  of  goods,  that  particular  element 
affords  a large  measure  of  protection  for 
the  manufacturer  of  the  country.  There 
is  another  advantage,  which  I will  describe 
as  the  protection  of  patriotism,  a desire 
which  ought  to  exist,  and  I hope  if  it  does 
not  exist  now  It  soon  will  among  the  Cana- 
dian people,  to  encourage  home  industry 
in  every  legitimate  manner.  I do  not  forget 
that  at  several  tariff  hearings  we  were 
informed  by  gentlemen  who  came  before 
us  urging  the  retention  of  a high  tariff, 
that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured  was  that  the  people 
of  Canada  would  not  buy  Canadian  goods, 
that  the  people  of  Canada  had  prejudices 
against  Canadian  goods  and  actually 
preferred  to  buy  foreign  articles.  I 
hope.  Sir,  it  is  not  true.  I am  unwilling 
to  believe  that  It  is  true,  but  I give  it  to  the 
House  as  I received  it  on  the  testimony  of 
the  protected  manufacturers  of  this  country 
who  came  before  our  tariff  commission. 
Well,  Sir.  if  that  has  been  the  result  of  the 
National  Policy,  I can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  severe  arraignment  of  that  policy.  If 
after  eighteen  years  of  encouraging  manu- 
factures by  all  the  methods  that  were 
known  to  the  ingenious  Finance  Ministers 
of  the  Conservative  Government  : if  after 
eighteen  years  of  boasting  that  this  was  in- 
deed  the  goldeu  era  of  Canadian  patriotism; 
if  we  have  to  recognize  It  as  a fact  that  the 
people  of  Canada  to-day  have  no  faith  In 
Canadian  goods  and  have  a prejudice 
against  them,  and  actually  prefer  the  goods 
of  foreign  nations,  tbeu  I say.  it  is  a start- 
ling result  of  the  National  Policy.  It  is  Just 
possible  that  if  the  people  could  not  be  In- 
duced to  buy  Canadian  goods  under  a high 
tariff  policy,  perhaps  we  may  Induce  them  to 
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buy  Canadian  goods  under  a policy  which 
looks  to  moving  in  the  direction  of  a lower 
tariff.  I feel  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  any 
changes  that  we  are  able  to  make.  In 
other  matters  we  have  found  in  this  House, 
that  coercion  failed  where  conciliation  suc- 
ceeded, and  if  you  have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  Canadian  people  buy  Canadian 
goods  by  Acts  of  Parliament  designed  to 
compel  them,  let  us  try  some  other  way. 
Let  us  admit  a little  of  the  free  air  of  com- 
petition into  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  our  country.  Let  us  make  the  manufac- 
turers feel  that  they  should  sell  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  people  of  Canada,  not  because 
there  is  a law  on  the  statute-book  to  oblige 
the  people  to  buy  them,  but  because  the 
articles  themselves  are  good,  and  because 
they  will  stand  on  their  merits  irrespective 
of  any  National  Policy. 

I feel  therefore,  Sir,  that  we  can  say  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  that  they 
have  much  to  hope  for  from  a reform  of  the 
tariff  which  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
lower  taxation.  If  upon  these  advantages 
to  which  I have  referred,  if  you  take  the 
protection,  as  you  may  call  it,  the  protection 
of  convenience  ; if  you  take  the  protection 
of  transportation  which  is  considerable,  and 
if  you  take  that  protection  which  I think  the 
people  ought  to  give— the  protection  of  the 
patriotism  which  would  make  them  desire 
to  buy  Canadian  goods  ; and  if  on  top  of  all 
that  you  put  a moderate  revenue  tariff,  in 
which  nearly  always  there  is  a considerable 
measure  of  incidental  protection,  I say,  that 
by  all  these  means  you  have  given  the 
manufacturer  of  Canada  a fair  chance  to 
live,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  live  and  prosper  and  flourish  under  such 
conditions. 

CHANGES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  WITH 
CAUTION. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
far  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  at  once,  or  at 
an  early  day,  these  principles  of  tariff  re- 
form which  we  have  in  the  past  declared 
we  wished  to  carry  out.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  at  times,  that  we  should  immediately 
undertake  to  bring  in  a radical  free  trade 
tariff.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  gen- 
erally hear  that  observation,  not  from  free 
traders,  not  from  friends  of  the  Liberal 


party,  but  from  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  are  not 
supposed  to  be  free  traders,  and  who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  friends  of  the  Liberal 
party.  However,  these  gentlemen  kindly 
undertake  to  tell  us,  that  in  view  of  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing,  it  is  our  duty  to  bring 
down  at  once  a tariff  based  upon  free  trade. 

No  man  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
Liberal  party  of  Canada  ever  announced 
that  we  were  going  at  one  step  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  that  extent. 
We  do  not  find  that  in  the  old  motherland, 
when  they  had  to  deal  with  the  same 
question,  they  at  once  came  down  to  the 
basis  of  the  low  taxation  which  they  reached 
in  later  years.  But,  Sir,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  some  witnesses  on  this 
point.  I well  remember  that  immediately 
after  the  last  elections  in  1896,  the  London 
“ Times  ” in  a very  able  article  on  this  ques- 
tion, pointed  out  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  and  that  nobody  should  suppose, 
that  the  result  of  the  Canadian  elections 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a free  trade  policy.  After  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  the  “ Times  ” 
spoke  as  follows 

The  present  generation  has  grown  up  to  man- 
hood under  a protective  system.  The  conditions 
of  any  other  system  are  unknown,  and  Mr. 
Laurier’s  Administration  wiil  do  much  if,  by 
cautious  and  tentative  beginnings,  it  can  bring 
about  an  intelligent  reconsideration  of  much  that 
has  been  taken  for  granted.  If  Mr.  Laurier’s 
accession  to  power  means  anything,  it  means 
that  in  so  far  as  experiment  is  possible,  the  way 
will  be  prepared  for  a change  in  the  fiscal  system 
of  Canada,  when  such  a change  shall  have  be- 
come demonstrably  profitable  to  the  community. 

The  “iTimes”  is  supposed  to  be  a tolerably 
firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  English 
free  trade  as  intelligently  applied  to  any 
colonial  condition.  But  I may  quote  an- 
other English  writer  who  is  even  more 
marked  as  an  exponent  of  free  trade  prin- 
ciples. I allude  to  Lord  Farrer,  whose  free 
trade  views  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
any  one.  In  a recent  pamphlet  Lord  Far- 
rer says  : 

The  colonies  must,  for  some  time  at  any  rate, 
raise  revenue  by  duties,  and  these  duties  can 
hardly  fail  to  be,  to  some  extent,  protective. 

Again,  no  reasonable  free  trader  wishes  to  see 
a system  of  protection  which  has  been  in  force 
for  years,  and  under  which  industries  of  various 
kinds  have  grown  up,  abolished  at  a single  blow. 
Such  a step  would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise. 

What  free  traders  desire  is  a much  more  mod- 
erate and  safer  course. 


They  wish  to  see  the  colonies  abandon  protec- 
tion as  a theory,  and  gradually  reduce  the  most 
obnoxious  of  their  present  protective  duties.  This 
would  probably,  by  increasing  importation  itself, 
increase  revenue,  and  make  further  reductions 
possible.  Gradually  the  colonies  would  thus  ap- 
proach, and  ultimately  attain,  the  state  of  things 
which  obtains  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without 
undue  sacrifice  of  revenue,  and  without  injustice 
to  existing  interests.  But  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  do  this  except  cautiously  and  by  degrees, 
as  indeed  it  was  done  in  this  country.  This  is 
what  we  may  hope  for  under  the  new  regime  in 
Canada. 

“ VESTED  RIGHTS.” 

These  views  have  a practical  bearing  on  the 
question  of  how  far  we  may  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tariff  reform.  I have  sometimes  heard 
the  expression  used,  that  the  manufacturers 
had  vested  rights  in  these  matters.  I wish 
to  protest  against  such  an  expression.  No 
manufacturer  has  any  vested  right  under 
the  National  Policy.  Every  man  who  invested 
a dollar  under  the  National  Policy  did  so 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  to  certain  import- 
ant facts.  He  was  well  aware  that  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  end,  the  National 
Policy  was  condemned  by  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  in  Canada.  He  was  well 
aware  that  every  effort  had  to  be  put  forth 
by  governmental  influence,  and  such  influ- 
ences as  the  manufacturers  themselves  are 
well  aware  of,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
public  an  apparent  endorsement  of  that 
policy.  I would  be  justified  in  saying  that 
at  no  time  from  the  beginning  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  present  day,  has  there  ever  been 
a substantial  majority  of  the  people  of  Cau- 
ada,  looking  at  the  question  on  its  merits, 
who  believed  in  the  principle  of  high  pro- 
tection. Accidental  circumstances  doubtless 
brought  about  the  election  of  a majority  of 
members  ^ho  supported  that  policy,  but  at 
all  events  I can  say,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion  to  the  end,  the  Liberal 
party  of  Canada— always  a great  party, 
nearly  always  one-half  the  people,  and  in 
more  recent  days  very  much  more  than  one- 
half  the  people— placed  themselves  upon 
record  as  condemning  the  principles  of  the 
Natioual  Policy. 

Now,  the  manufacturers  knew  of  this,  and 
they  must  have  known  that  when  they  put 
tlielr  money  into  these  factories  they  wen» 
tnkiug  their  risks.  There  was  a speculative 
element  in  this  whole  National  Policy  busi- 
ness. and  the  men  who  play  the  game  and 
gather  lu  the  wluntugs  ought  to  be  prepared, 
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when  the  turn  of  the  tide  comes,  to  pay  the 
losses  and  try  to  look  pleasant.  Therefore, 
I say,  if  it  suited  the  people  of  Canada,  as 
represented  by  this  Parliament  and  by  this 
Government,  to  strike  out  of  the  fiscal  policy 
of  Canada  to-day  every  vestige  of  protec- 
tion, the  protected  interests  would  have  no 
right  to  complain.  They  took  their  risk,  and 
they  should  be  prepared  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. But,  Sir,  while  that  would  be 
stern  justice,  fortunately  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  de- 
stroy— 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear.  hear. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Scoundrels  great  and 
scoundrels  small. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friends  opposite  are  in  such  an  amiable 
frame  of  mind  that  they  venture  to  applaud 
before  I have  finished  the  sentence.  They 
are  very  happy  in  being  able  to  anticipate 
what  we  think.  1 say  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  deal  with 
the  manufacturing  and  protected  classes  in 
that  spirit,  although  I do  submit  that  if  it 
suited  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  to  adopt  a policy  which 
would  simply  reverse  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection and  establish  free  trade,  while  it 
might  be  and  would  be  a dangerous  thing 
if  done  at  once,  so  far  as  the  protected  in 
terests  are  concerned  they  would  have  no 
right  whatever  to  complain.  But.  Sir.  we 
are  dealing  with  more  than  the  protected 
interests  of  the  manufacturers.  The  evil 
of  protection,  like  most  other  evils,  is  wide- 
reaching  in  its  influences,  and  it  has  In- 
come so  blended  nud  interwoven  with  the 
business  of  Guuuda  that  If  we  should  at- 
tempt to  strike  it  dowu  to-day.  we  should 
do  harm  not  only  to  the  protected  Interests, 
which  have  no  claim  upon  us.  but  to 
other  interests  which  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  protected  Interests.  It 
would  be  folly  uot  to  remember  that  we 
are  dealiug  not  with  the  protected  manufac- 
turers only,  but  that  the  Interests  of  labour 
have  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  capital.  We  have  to  rememtw 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  ■-<»  penm  an  -1 
by  this  system  that,  lu  the  matter  of  bank- 
ing aloue.  there  are  vast  interests  v at. 
with  this  question.  1 hesitate  not  to  say 
that  If  we  should  to-day.  by  some  rasii 
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step,  do  that  which  some  hon.  gentlemen 
say  we  aie  bound  to  do,  but  which  intelli- 
gent men  know  we  are  not  bound  to  do, 
and  would  not  do,  we  would  not  only  break 
down  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  but  we  would  deal  a blow  to  other 
interests  of  a wider  and  more  serious  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Oh,  come  to  the  point— you 
make  us  tired. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Order,  order. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Do  not  let  this  moment 
of  weakness  put  you  into  such  a rage. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  If  I were 
quite  clear  as  to  what  point  my  hon.  friend 
wishes  me  to  come  to  at  once,  I am  not 
sure  that  I would  not  be  pleased  to  gratify 
him.  However,  I wish  to  say,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  that  it  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  declared  by 
any  member  of  the  Liberal  party  occupying 
a responsible  position,  if  they  came  into 
power,  to  destroy  at  one  movement  all  the 
manufacturing  industries,  or  to  so  change 
the  policy  as  to  place  them  in  peril.  We  are 
willing  to  be  tried  by  the  policy  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  as  plainly  understood,  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  be  tried  by  the  Liberal 
policy  as  expounded  by  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House. 

TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Now,  Sir,  I have  referred  to-day  to  cer- 
tain conditions  which  have  altered,  and  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  of  these.  The  con- 
vention of  the  Liberal  party  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Ottawa  in  the  month  of  June, 
1893.  At  that  time  we  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
republic  had  resolved  to  enter  upon  a more 
liberal  trade  policy.  A few  months  before 
that  date  a presidential  election  had  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
issue  of  tariff  reform  was  prominent  ; and, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  matter  in  view 
of  later  events,  in  the  light  of  that  day  it 
did  seem  clear  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  resolved  to  enter  upon  a policy 
of  tariff  reform.  The  Democratic  party, 
which  had  just  entered  upon  power,  were  at 
that  very  time  engaged  in  propounding  their 
policy  of  tariff  reform.  We  thought  the 
moment  was  opportune  for  us  to  place  on 


record  in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic 
v.ay  our  desire,  as  representing  a great 
party  in  Canada,  to  carry  out  a policy  of 
tariff  reform,  and  particularly  to  extend, 
if  possible,  our  trade  relations  with  the 
neighbouring  republic,  if  they  were  disposed 
to  reciprocate.  There  was  more  than  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  party  to  encourage 
us  in  the  belief  that  something  could  be  done 
in  that  direction.  Before  that  time  the  Re- 
publican party,  who  were  in  power,  pledged 
as  they  were  in  the  main  to  a high  protec- 
tive policy,  had  qualified  their  adhesion  to 
protection  by  a declaration  in  favour  of 
reciprocity  treaties  ; and  we  had  reason  to 
believe,  and  did  believe,  that  even  with  the 
Republican  party  in  power  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  a reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States  if  steps  had  been 
taken  in  a proper  way  to  secure  such  a treaty. 
However  that  may  be,  we  were  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  day  was  close  at  hand  when 
more  friendly  relations  would  be  established 
between  the  people  of  the  great  republic  to 
the  south  of  us  and  the  people  of  Canada. 
Unhappily,  Sir,  the  present  indications  are 
that  the  American  people— if  we  may  judge 
by  the  action  of  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives—have  changed  their  minds  on  that 
question.  If  we  may  take  the  expression 
of  that  House  as  being  a fair  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  American  people,  speaking 
not  with  reference  to  any  particular  article 
of  the  tariff,  but  speaking  generally,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  appear  now  dis- 
posed to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  protection. 

I believe  That  some  of  us  in  Canada  make 
the  mistake  of  imagining  that  our  neighbours 
frame  their  tariff  chiefly  with  reference  to 
how  Canada  will  act  and  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  Canada.  It  may  be  very  flattering 
to  Canada  to  think  that  ; but  I rather  think 
that  they  frame  their  tariff  with  reference 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  a very  mo- 
derate part  of  their  attention  is  directed  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  Canada.  Though  I 
believe  that  some  parts  of  the  Dingley  Bill 
were  made  to  suit  the  interests  of  certain 
people  who  feared  Canadian  competition,  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  assume  that  it  is 
simply  a measure  of  hostility  towards  the 
people  of  Canada.  I think  it  only  fair  to 
mention  that  leading  public  men  in  the 
United  States  have  intimated  to  men  on  this 
side  of  the  line  that  while  the  Republican 
party  feel  bound  to  uphold  the  Dingley  Bill, 


they  do  not  of  necessity  mean  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  improved  trade  relations  with 
Canada.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  urged 
that  that  is  part  of  their  policy,  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  late  Mr. 
Blaine  was  in  power,  though  a high  protec- 
tionist, he  was  disposed  to  negotiate  reci- 
procity treaties  with  any  countries  which 
were  disposed  to  deal  with  the  United  States. 
But  while  I think  there  is  some  ground  for 
hoping  for  an  improvement  in  our  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
but  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Dingley  Bill, 
whatever  the  motive  of  it  may  have  been, 
and  I do  not  question  the  motive,  will  un- 
doubtedly, if  it  becomes  law— which  seems 
highly  probable,  although  I think  it  will  be 
amended  in  some  particulars— affect  the 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  a very  considerable  degree. 
In  view  of  that,  we  feel  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  stopping  to  think  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  our  policy  if  to-day,  while  on  the 
eve  of  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  reci- 
procity—if  our  American  friends  are 
willing  to  negotiate— we  should,  in 
advance  of  such  negotiations,  reduce 
our  tariff  down  to  low  figures.  I 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  sound  free  trade  principles  in  a Gov- 
ernment endeavouring,  in  dealing  with  a 
neighbour,  to  hold  in  its  hands  whatever 
levers  It  may  possess  in  the  negotiations  ; 
and  I say  so  to-day.  not  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
taliation, because  I say,  Sir,  that  we  ought 
Dot  to  retaliat?  upon  the  United  States  lu 
the  way  some  people  advocate.  There  are 
men,  well  meaning  men,  in  Canada— Libe- 
rals. some  of  them,  let  us  admit— who  say 
that  we  should  meet  the  Dingley  Bill  ou 
the  principle  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth 
for  a tooth,  and  a dollar  for  a dollar.  Such 
is  the  demaud  of  many  men  In  Canada  to- 
day, but  we  submit  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  adopt  that  policy.  We  submit  that  It  Is 
a wiser  policy  to  wait  and  see  what  shall 
be  the  outcome  of  the  present  uncertainty 
In  the  Uulted  States  lu  relation  to  their 
trade  policy  and  of  the  negotiations  which 
we  are  wllllug  to  enter  luto  with  respect 
to  reciprocity.  We  submit  that  peuding 
such  negotiations  and  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  tariff  questlou  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  will  be  the 
effect  which  their  policy  may  have  upon  the 


affairs  of  Canada,  it  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence that  we  should  to-day  hold  our  hands 
and  not  extend  to  that  country  the  mea- 
sure of  tariff  reform  which  we  would  be 
anxious  to  extend  if  they  would  meet  us 
on  liberal  lines. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  if  we 
do  not  care  to  deal  with  the  tariff  in  its 
relations  with  the  United  States  to-day,  we 
ought  not  to  disturb  our  existing  tariff  ai 
all.  I have  heard  it  argued  that  what  we 
should  do  is  to  let  our  own  tariff  stand 
as  it  is  to-day.  I cannot  subscribe  to  that 
I doctrine.  The  Liberal  party  has  pledged 
itself  to  give  tariff  reform,  and  the  country 
expects  the  Liberal  party  to  fulfil  that 
I pledge.  And  if  the  events  across  the  bor- 
I der  have  taken  such  a course  as  to  justify 
us  in  withholding  action  in  relation  to  our 
trade  with  that  country,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  proceed  to  deal  with 
tariff  reform  in  its  relation  to  those  coun- 
tries which  are  prepared  to  deal  with  us. 
We  are  prepared  to  declare  to  this  House 
and  the  world,  that  we  will  trade  with  those 
people,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  are  will- 
ing to  trade  with  us.  We  do  it  as  individ- 
uals  with  our  neighbours  ; we  would  buy 
from  the  neighbour  who  is  willing  to  buy 
I from  us.  What  is  a nation  but  a combina 
tion  of  many  thousand  individuals  ? And  if 
! an  individual  would  be  justified  in  dealing 
j with  the  neighbour  who  wants  to  trade  with 
him,  why  should  not  the  nation  be  justified 
[ in  adopting  the  same  principle  ? We  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  if  the  Dingley  Bill 
becomes  law,  it  will  have  some  effect  on 
our  trade.  We  do  not  complain  of  It  ; we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  it.  The  Am- 
erican people  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
frame  their  tariff  policy  with  a siugle  eye 
to  their  own  interests,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize that  without  murmur  ; but  they  are  an 
intelligent  people,  and  Intelligent  enough  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  If  they  have  the  right 
to  frame  their  policy  with  a siugle  eye 
to  their  own  Interests,  we  have  the  right 
to  frame  our  policy  with  a single  eye  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  interests.  There- 
fore, while  we  say  to  our  American  breth- 
ren that  we  will  not  yield  to  this  spirit  of 
retaliation  which  Is  In  the  air,  and  for  which 
there  Is,  perhaps,  very  considerable  Justi- 
fication while  we  are  not  willing  to  put 
up  the  barbed  wire  feuee  which  already 


exists  three  or  four  strands  higher,  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should 
take  it  down  to-day. 

A DOUBLE  TARIFF. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  having 
one  tariff  for  the  countries  which  are 
willing  to  trade  with  us  and  a different 
tariff  for  the  countries  which  are  not.  So  far 
as  our  tariff  has  relation  to  those  countries 
which  have  no  particular  desire  to  trade 
with  us,  we  recognize  that  there  are  in  it 
some  items  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
us  in  making  reductions,  not  to  please  foreign 
countries,  but  to  please  ourselves.  There 
are  things  which  we  want  to  buy  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  our  desire  to  obtain  these 
things  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  is  para-  ! 
mount  to  every  other  consideration  in  deal- 
ing with  the  tariff  question.  But  with  the 
exception  of  these  articles,  to  which  I shall 
refer  as  I proceed,  I have  to  tell  the  House 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 1 
ment— -speaking  of  the  question  generally, 
and  not  with  reference  to  any  particular 
article— to  propose  any  great  reduction  in 
the  tariff  as  applied  to  those  countries  which 
are  not  disposed  to  trade  with  us.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  have  a general  tariff, 
and  that  general  tariff  will  be,  to  a large 
extent,  the  tariff  of  to-day— but  the  tariff  of 
to-day  freed  from  some  of  its  enormities, 
freed  from  some  of  the  injustices  of  which 
the  people  complain,  freed  from  many  of 
the  specific  duties,  freed  from  the  conflicts, 
annoyances  and  irritation  which  have  cre- 
ated war  between  the  importer  and  the  cus- 
toms authorities— the  tariff  of  to-day,  in  one 
sense,  but  not  the  tariff  of  to-day  exactly, 
for  if  you  remove  from  it  all  the  evils  I 
speak  of,  it  is  certainly  not  the  tariff  which 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  favour.  We  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a general  tariff,  and  then  we 
propose  to  adopt  a special  tariff  having  re- 
ference to  the  countries  which  are  desirous 
of  trading  with  us  ; and  as  a matter  of 
course,  not  by  the  express  words  of  the 
resolution,  but  by  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  exists,  that  preferential  tariff  gives 
preference,  above  all  others,  to  the  products 
of  Great  Britain. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  thus  stated  the 
guiding  principles  in  the  matter,  I propose 


to  invite  your  attention  to  the  general  tariff  ; 
and  in  doing  so,  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  as  I have  already  explain- 
ed, the  duties  are  considerably  higher  than 
we  intend  they  shall  be,  as  applied  to  coun- 
tries which  are  willing  to  trade  with  us. 
And  if,  as  I read  the  items,  hon.  gentlemen 
think  that  the  rate  upon  any  of  them  is  too 
high,  1 beg  them  to  believe  that  before  I 
close  I Shall  have  something  to  say  which 
will  show  that  in  respect  of  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  and  in  respect  of  our 
relations  with  any  other  country  that  is  will- 
ing to  meet  us  on  equal  terms,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  offer  a measure  of  tariff  reform 
of  the  most  substantial  character  which  is 
not  contained  in  this  tariff  which  I am 
about  to  read.  With  these  observations 
I now  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
rates  of  duty  in  the  general  tariff. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  May  I take  the 
liberty  of  asking  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Field- 
jing)  if  he  will  kindly  repeat  the  last  sen- 
! tence. 

The  MINISTER  OP  FINANCE.  I am 
| afraid  I have  almost  forgotten  it  myself. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Tupper) 

! would  state  the  point — - 

I Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  The  point  was 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man intended  to  have  the  tariff,  which,  I 
understand,  he  is  about  to  state  to  the  House 
! modified  by  some  subsequent 

THE  GENERAL  TARIFF. 

1 The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I thank 
i the  hon.  gentleman  for  reminding  me.  I 
! stated  that  the  tariff  that  I am  about  to 
read  to  you  is  the  general  tariff,  but  that 
before  I conclude,  I shall  be  prepared  to 
make  a statement  in  relation  to  a special 
! tariff  that  will  apply  to  Great  Britain  and 
any  other  country  which  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  that  that  tariff  imposes. 
Let  me  say,  Sir,  that  the  classification  of 
goods  that  we  have  in  this  tariff  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  form  of  the  tariff 
which  is  now  in  force,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  late  Government  gathered  goods  into  one 
class  for  convenience,  we  have  thought  it 
well,  generally  speaking,  to  follow  that 
method  of  grouping.  There  is  an  advantage 
perhaps,  and  perhaps  some  disadvantage 
also,  in  having  a very  elaborate  tariff.  Un- 


doubtedly,  if  one  were  beginning  from  the 
beginning,  he  would  make  a tariff  that  would 
be  much  simpler  than  the  present  one.  As 
one  of  our  newspaper  writers  very  happily 
said,  a man  who  undertakes  to  remodel  a 
house  will  not  find  it  so  easy  and  satis- 
factory a job  as  if  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  build  from  the  foundation.  We  have 
to  aaapt  ourselves  to  our  conditions.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  one 
way  to  have  fewer  items  in  the  tariff.  But 
the  evil  of  multiplicity  of  items  is  not  so 
great  if  you  can  avoid  a multiplicity  of 
rates  ; and  we  hope  that  on  investigation 
of  our  tariff  it  will  appear  that  we  have, 
to  a certain  extent,  removed  this  difficulty 
by  gathering  a number  of  items  of  a like 
character  and  bringing  them  under  one  rate. 
Probably  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  but  we  hope  something 
has  been  done  to  make  the  tariff  more  con- 
venient and  more  simple.  The  first  item  is  : 

Ale,  beer  and  porter,  when  imported  in  casks 
or  otherwise  than  in  bottles,  16  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

The  duty  on  this  remains  unchanged.  And 
I think  I should  say  that,  if  I am  not  to 
weary  the  House  with  details,  I will  only 
mention  those  duties  that  have  been  changed 
There  are  no  changes  until  we  come  to 
the  duty  on  spirits,  which  are  increased 
by  15  cents  a gallon— I would  remind  hon. 
members  that  I am  dealing  with  the  customs 
duties  now. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  The  hon.  gentleman  will 
have  to  read  the  Items  to  get  them  in  “ Han- 
sard.” 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE— 

Ale,  beer  and  porter,  when  imported  in  bottles 
(six  quart,  or  12  pint  bottles  to  be  held  to  con- 
tain one  gallon),  24  cents  per  gallon. 

Cider,  not  clarified  or  refined,  five  cents  per 
gallon. 

Cider,  clarified  or  refined,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Lime  julco  and  fruit  juices,  fortified  with  or 
containing  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  proof  spirits,  60  cents  per  gallon  ; and  when 
containing  more  than  26  per  cent  of  proof  spirits, 
$2  per  gallon. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE.  Whore  there  are  changes 
I take  It  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielding) 
will  mention  the  fact. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  There 
Is  an  Increase  In  the  spirit  duties  all  aloug 
the  line  of  15  cents  per  gallon. 


Mr.  MONTAGUE.  I spoke  generally  to 
suggest  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  men- 
tion when  changes  occur. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Very 
good.  I am  in  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I am  to  read  all 
the  items,  even  when  no  changes  occur 

Mr.  FOSTER.  The  hon.  gentleman  might 
mention  the  item  by  number  and  tell  whe- 
ther there  is  a change  or  not.  Has  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  numbers  there,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent tariff  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Not  ex- 
actly ; the  numbers  will  not  quite  corres- 
pond, and  in  some  cases  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Foster)  would  not  get  much  help 
from  the  reading  of  the  number. 

Lime  juice  and  other  fruit  syrups  and  fruit 
juices,  n.o.p.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors  distilled  from 
any  material,  or  containing  or  compounded  from 
or  with  distilled  spirits  of  any  kind  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof  with  water 

The  item  reads  substantially  as  in  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  and  the  duty  is  $2.40  per  gallon, 
instead  of  $2.25  as  at  present. 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  any  kind, 
section  B of  this  item,  $2.40  per  gallon  and 
30  per  cent  instead  of  $2.25  and  30  per 
cent. 

Alcoholic  perfumes  remain  the  same.  50 
per  cent  when  in  bottles  or  flasks,  contain- 
ing not  more  than  four  oz„  and  when  in 
bottles  and  flasks  containing  more  than  four 
oz.,  $2.40  per  gallon  and  40  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  $2.25  per  gallon  and  40  per  cent 
as  at  present. 

Nitrous  ether,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  $2.40  per  gal- 
lon and  30  per  cent,  instead  of  $2.25  per 
gallon  and  30  per  cent,  as  at  present. 

Vermouth  contaluiug  not  more  than  30  per 
cent,  and  ginger  wine  containing  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  proof  spirits,  90  cents 
per  gallon,  Instead  of  80  cents  per  gallon, 
and  If  containing  more  than  these  percent- 
ages, $2.40  per  gallon,  instead  of  $2.25. 

Medicines  or  medicated  wines  containing 
not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirits, 
$1.50  per  gallon. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  that  a new  Item  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes. 

Wines  of  all  kinds  except  sparkling  wines 
&c.,  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 
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generally  remain 


Champagne  and  wine 
unchanged. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Tax  the  poor  man’s  whis- 
ky. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend’s  sympathy  for  the  poor  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  whisky  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  next  section  relates 
to  animals,  agricultural  and  animal  pro- 
ducts. This  class  of  products  are  imported 
largely  from  the  United  States,  and  we 
think  that  pending  negotiations  for  freer 
trade  relations  with  tbit  country,  we  should 
leave  these  items  largely  unchanged.  There 
are,  however,  a few  exceptions  to  that. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  we  place  it  on,  the 
free  list,  except  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tillers. 

Flour  is  reduced  from  75  cents  to  60  cents 
per  barrel,  and  wheat  from  15  cents  per 
bushel  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 

Cora  meal,  25  cents  per  barrel  instead  of  40 
cents.  We  propose  to  abolish  the  regulation 
which  permits  the  grinding  of  corn  in  bond 
for  so-called  human  food.  That  system 
has  been  the  cause  of  very  considerable 
complaint.  It  has  been  represented  to  us 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  milling  industry  to  subscribe 
to  the  affidavit  which  they  are  required  to 
take  in  order  to  obtain  (he  necessary  rebate. 
By  the  law  as  they  now  stand,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  duty  on  the  corn,  and  then, 
upon  evidence,  or  upon  affidavit,  that  they 
ground  the  corn  for  use  as  human  food, 
they  are  entitled  to  have  a rebate  of  99  per 
cent  of  their  duty.  It  is  alleged  that  when  a 
miller  has  sold  corn  meal  for  human  food,  he 
is  not  in  a position  to  follow  it  through  the 
country  and  guarantee  that  it  is  always 
used  for  human  food.  The  same  thing  has 
occurred  with  regard  to  seed  corn.  Seed 
corn  was  admitted  free,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  that  privilege  has  also  been  abused.  We 
simplify  the  matter  by  putting  corn  on  the 
free  list,  except  in  the  case  of  corn  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation  which,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  Government,  is  still 
to  pay  the  same  duty  of  7 V2  cents.  There  is 
also  one  other  item  in  that  large  class  to 
which  I ought  to  refer.  At  present  the 
duty  on  uncleaned  rice  is  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  and  114  cents  per  pound  on 
cleaned  rice.  It  is  the  duty  on  the  cleaned 
rice  which  affects  the  price  in  Canada  ; our 


people  do  not  eat  uncleaned  rice.  We  make 
no  change  in  the  duty  on  the  cleaned  rice, 
but  we  do  make  a change  in  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material.  We  say  that  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  raw  material  at  three-tenths  of 
a cent,  they  should  pay  % of  a cent.  The 
fact  is  that  while  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice 
remains  the  same,  although  the  price  will 
not  be  increased  to  the  consumer,  the  manu- 
facturer will  have  to  pay  a larger  price  for 
his  raw  material,  and  that  increase  will  go 
into  the  public  treasury. 


Mr.  FOSTER.  But  you  do  not  cheapen 
the  food. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Well,  we 
cheapen  a good  many  things  in  this  tariff, 
but  we  have  to  have  a little  regard  for  the 
revenue  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
my  predecessor.  We  pass  on  to  the  class 
of  articles  known  as  fish  and  fish  products  ; 
and  as  these  remain  substantially  the  same, 

I will  not  detain  the  House  by  reading  them. 

Illuminating  oil,  brings  us  to  the  item  of 
coal  oil.  There  is  no  item  in  the  tariff 
which  has  been  more  discussed  in  the 
House.  I think  there  is  a very  strong  de- 
sire in  the  House  to  have  a very  consider- 
able reduction  made  in  this  item,  and  it 
has  been  our  desire  to  grant  a reduction. 
We  are  free  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  re- 
presentations made  that  we  are  not  dispos- 
ed, or  do  not  feel  warranted  in  going  in 
that  direction  so  far  as  we  would  like  to 
do.  We  reduce  the  duty  on  coal  oil  one 
cent.  Crude  petroleum  for  fuel  which  is 
now  3 cents  will  be  2 y2  cents.  Barrels  con- 
taining petroleum  remain  at  the  same  rate 
20  per  cent.  We  propose  to  make  another 
change,  iyhich  is  especially  sought  by  the 
trade,  and  that  is  to  abolish  the  restrictions 
that  now  exist  in  regard  to  sale  from  tank 
vessels.  If  the  trade  desire  to  use  tank 
vessels,  there  is  no  reason  why  dealers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Lubricat- 
ing oils  remain  unchanged,  at  20  per  cent. 
Olive  oil,  now  30  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  20 
per  cent. 

In  regard  to  bituminous  coal,  we  do  not 
propose  at  this  stage  of  the  tariff  measure 
to  make  any  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
coal.  Reference  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
this  House  to  certain  observations  I made 
in  Montreal  in  replying  to  a deputation  re- 
presenting the  coal  interest.  It  was  re- 
garded by  many  hon.  members  in  this 
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House  sitting  opposite  as  an  exceptional 
course  to  adopt  that  I should,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Budget,  make  a statement  on 
that  subject,  not  exactly  a statement  per- 
haps as  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  im- 
posed, but  a statement  sufficiently  plain  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  we  would  pro- 
ceed. I do  not  require  to  enter  fully  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  I made  that 
statement.  I quite  realized  at  the  moment 
that  I must  submit  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing prevailing  as  to  my  action,  but  we  feel 
assured  that  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  will  be  in  due 
course  vindicated  before  the  House.  I be- 
lieve it  was  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  certain  doubts  and  misunderstandings 
which  existed  at  Washington  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  Canada  on  the  coal  question 
should  be  removed. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Particularly  Mr. 
Whitney. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I be- 
lieve that  statement  served  a useful  pur- 
pose in  removing  doubts  and  misunder- 
standings. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  In  Nova  Scotia. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I must 
say  that  I am  surprised  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  should  have  the  courage  to 
mention  Nova  Scotia.  I was  disposed  to  be 
exceedingly  good,  nice  and  gracious  In  the 
matter,  and  never  mention  the  words.  Now 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  called  attention 
to  the  subject,  I suppose  it  will  be  in  order 
to  say  that  something  happened  in  Nova 
Scotia  two  or  three  days  ago.  The  hon. 
gentleman  is  not  so  proud  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  he  used  to  be  In  the  old  days.  But  so 
far  as  the  interruption  Imputes  that  my  re- 
marks in  Montreal  were  made  with  any  re- 
gard to  Nova  Scotia  elections,  or  after  any 
communication  had  with  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government,  I have  already  stated,  and  if 
it  is  Important  I will  repeat  it,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  any  state- 
ment of  that  kind.  However  that  may  be. 

I believe  and  the  Government  believe  that 
a good  purpose  was  served  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  Interests  of  Nova  Scotia  but  In 
regard  to  all  Interests  by  having  that  state- 
ment made  lu  Montreal  in  anticipation  of 
the  Budget  speech. 


Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  And  the  Nova 
Scotia  elections,  which  had  been  postponed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  MINISTER  'OF  FINANCE.  The 
Nova  Scotia  elections,  we  are  told  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  were  postponed  for  a pur- 
pose. I do  not  know  the  source  of  his  in- 
formation. I think  the  hon.  gentleman  does 
not  know  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  so  well 
as  he  imagines  he  does  ; but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  Nova  Scotia  knows  a good  deal 
about  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  voted  accord- 
ingly. I was  about  to  say,  Sir,  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  my  statement  was  made 
was  a purpose  having  in  view  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Dominion,  as  time  will  show. 
I believe  that  American  public  men  are 
at  this  moment  reconsidering  their  action  in 
regard  to  the  duty  on  coal,  and  whatever 
they  may  do  in  relation  to  their  general 
policy,  there  is  reasonable  probability  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  action  on  this 
point.  I have  strong  hope,  amounting  to 
! expectation,  that  in  the  end  they  will  re- 
duce the  duty  proposed  in  the  Dingley  Bill 
to  40  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  duty  in 
the  American  tariff  to-day.  I stated  in 
Montreal,  and  I repeat  now,  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  coal.  I stated  at  that  time  that  if 
the  American  Government  would  leave  the 
duty  at  40  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  increas- 
ing it  to  75  cents  as  proposed  in  the  Ding- 
ley  Bill,  our  Government  were  prepared  to 
meet  them  on  that  line  and  reduce  our  duty 
to  meet  their  duty.  I repeat  that  state- 
ment now.  I have  strong  hopes  that  the 
Americans  will  eventually  settle  their  duty 
at  40  cents  per  ton.  If  placed  at  40  cents. 

I undertake  to  move  that  our  duty 
be  made  40  cents  f>er  ton.  and  I have  strong 
expectations  that  this  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter.  But  I think  in  the  interest  of 
the  coal  trade  of  the  Domiuiou  we  should 
not  act  to-day  on  the  assumption  that  the 
change  will  be  made,  and  so.  having  clearly 
and  distinctly  stated  that  we  are  ready  to 
reduce  our  duty  to  40  cents  if  the  American 
duty  remains  at  that  figure,  we  propose  to 
defer  action  and  see  what  they  are  going 
to  do  abont  it.  I quite  realize  the  possibility 
that  the  Americans  will  not  be  in  a position 
to  deal  with  the  question,  or  at  all  events 
may  not  deal  with  it.  before  our  tariff  Bill 
goes  through  the  House.  If  that  should 
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prove  to  be  the  fact,  we  would  be  prepared  | coal  but  to  impose  a duty  on  anthracite  as 
to  come  down  to  the  House  and  make  a well. 

further  statement  in  relation  to  the  coal  j Tbe  MINIgTER  0F  FINANCE.  My  hon. 

i friend  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  has  possibly  not 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I should  like  to  ask  why,  correctly  understood  the  declaration  at 
on  the  same  principle,  the  hon.  gentleman  ! Montreal.  However,  without  debating 
does  not  maintain  the  duty  on  corn,  so  as  to  j that,  I will  answer  his  question  : that  under 
hold  it  as  a set-off  later  to  balance  the  duty  ; these  circumstances  it  would  be  the  inten- 
on barley  ? i tion  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  my 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I cannot  | declaration  at  Montreal, 
argue  that  question  ; there  is  good  and  suffi-  Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  And  impose  a 
cient  reason  for  pursuing  a different  policy.  ! duty  on  anthracite  coal. 


Mr.  WALLACE.  I understood  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  to  announce  that  he  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duty  on  olive  oil  from 
30  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  A large  quantity 
of  it,  however,  is  at  present  free. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  The  item  at  present  reads 
30  per  cent  for  olive  oil  prepared  for  salad 
purposes,  all  other  olive  oil  is  free.  Is  the 
same  wording  used  in  regard  to  the  propos- 
ed duty  of  20  per  cent. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS  (Mr. 
Paterson).  The  item  is  n.e.s.  20  per  cent 
iD  stead  of  30. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  If  my  hon.  friend  reads  it 
that  way  he  will  add  20  per  cent  to  the  duty 
because  olive  oil  n.e.s.  is  free. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I think 
my  hon.  friend  is  mistaken  because  such  is 
not  our  intention.  It  has  been  represented 
to  us  wdth  regard  to  cement  that  the  bar- 
rels of  cement  are  not  always  equal  in 
weight,  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
duty  at  so  much  per  hundred  pounds.  We 
have  therefore  placed  the  duty  at  12 % cents 
per  100  pounds. 

My  hon.  friend  the  Controller  of  Customs 
has  offered  to  read  for  me,  and  if  the  House 
has  no  objection  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  None  at  all. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  Before  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  colleague  takes  up  the  consider- 
ation of  these  items,  would  he  allow  me  to 
ask  him,  whether  I understand,  that  in  case 
the  American  tariff  should  be  retained  at 
75  cents  on  coal  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  hon.  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  intends  to  carry  out  his  de- 
claration at  Montreal,  not  only  to  retain 
the  present  duty  of  60  cents  on  bituminous 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  And  im- 
! pose  a duty  on  anthracite  coal. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  At 
the  request  of  my  hon.  friend  I will  con- 
| tinue  reading. 

Mr.  McNEILL.  Before  the  hon.  gentle- 
j man  passes  away  from  these  items  would 
j he  kindly  say  what  the  12%  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  cement  would  amount  to  on  a 
barrel  ? 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  Tho 
barrels  vary  in  weight  and  if  a barrel  con- 
tained 325  pounds  it  would  be  something 
about  40  cents.  The  hon.  gentleman  can 
figure  that  out  for  himself. 

Mr.  McNEILL.  The  hon.  the  Controller 
knows  there  has  been  considerable  dispute 
about  the  barrels. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  In 
the  new  item  it  is  provided  that  whether 
the  cement  comes  in  bags  or  in  barrels,  the 
packages  shall  be  included  in  the  weight  for 
duty. 

With  regard  to  the  iron  duties,  I regret 
that  my  hon.  friend— who  you  can  imagine 
has  had  a very  great  deal  of  work  lately, 
and  whose  strength  has  almost  given  out 
to-night— is  not  able  to  explain  these  changes 
as  he  would  have  done  it  much  better  than 
I can.  But,  in  short,  I may  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  this.  They 
have  felt  that  pig-iron,  wrought-iron  and 
scrap-iron,  being  the  base  of  so  many  im- 
portant; manufactures  in  the  country,  it  was 
desirable,  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  of  the  consuming  public, 
that  there  should  be  some  reduction  in  the 
duties.  Though  iron  comes  from  our  friends 
across  the  border,  wTe  have  made  the  reduc- 
tions in  our  own  interest,  and  not  to  pro- 
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mote  any  interest  of  theirs.  While  we  have 
thought  that  our  duty  as  a Government  and 
as  prudent  business  men,  required  us  to 
lower  those  duties  which  will  give  relief 
from  a heavy  burden  to  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers, at  the  same  time,  in  order  that 
the  industries  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  iron  may  be  enabled  to  go 
on,  we  offer  them,  not  what  they  had  be- 
fore, but  we  propose  in  a measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  withdrawal  of  the  share  of 
protection  involved  in  the  high  duties,  by 
giving  them  somewhat  larger  bounties  than 
they  had  before. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  Hon. 
gentlemen  are  somewhat  amused  at  that, 
but  I cannot  help  that.  1 have  simply  told 
you  the  truth. 

We  combine  items  28G  and  227  the  first 
of  which  was  at  22%  per  cent  and  the  other 
at  30  per  cent,  and  make  a uniform  duty 
of  30  per  cent.  This  includes  builder’s 
hardware,  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers, 
carriage  hardwares,  including  buts,  hinges, 
locks,  curry  combs  or  curry  cards,  horse 
boots,  harness  and  saddlery,  n.e.s.  This  is 
one  of  those  Items  several  of  which  we  have 
arranged,  that  will  make  the  work  at  the 
Custom-house  very  much  simpler  than  It 
has  hitherto  been,  and  1 trust  will  remove 
a great  deal  of  friction  that  has  existed 
among  so  many  varied  and  different  rates 
on  articles  which  might  be  interpreted  by 
one  custom’s  appraiser  to  come  under  one 
head,  and  by  nnother  to  come  under  another 
head. 

Item  277  of  the  old  tariff  bore  a duty  of 
25  per  ceut  ad  valorem,  while  item  345  bore 
35  per  cent.  I may  say  that  many  of  the 
articles  enumerated  in  this  list  caused 
great  difficulty  In  the  matter  of  appraising 
and  it  has  been  represented  that  different 
appraisements  took  place  at  different  ports, 
which,  any  gentleman  can  understand  is  a 
most  undesirable  thing.  We  think  we  are 
warranted  In  combining  those  two  classes 
which  the  Judgment  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore thought  should  be  divided,  oue  bearing 
23  per  ceut  and  the  other  35  per  cent  duties. 
We  combine  them  to  effect  the  great  pur- 
pose we  have  and  we  make  a uniform  duty 
of  80  per  cent.  This  Item  includes,  gener- 


ally, cutlery,  including  carver  knives,  and 
forks  of  steel,  butcher  and  table  steels, 
oyster,  bread,  kitchen,  cook’s,  butchers, 
shoe,  farrier,  putty,  hacking,  and  glazier’s 
knives,  cigar  knives,  spatulas,  or  palette 
knives,  razors,  erasers  or  office  knives,  pen, 
pocket,  pruning,  sportsman  and  hunter’s 
knives,  manicure  files,  scissors,  trimmer’s, 
barber’s,  tailor’s,  and  lamp-shears,  horse, 
and  toilet  clippers,  and  all  like  cutlery,  plat- 
ed or  not,  n.o.p.  For  additional  simplifica- 
tion we  provide  that  if  any  of  the  articles 
are  imported  in  cases  or  cabinet,  the  cases 
or  cabinets  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  as  their  contents.  In  many  cases  it 
was  found  that  a merchant  would  pay  one 
rate  of  duty  on  what  was  in  the  case  and 
another  rate  of  duty  on  the  case  itself.  We 
thought  it  better  to  have  a uniform  rate  of 
30  per  cent. 

In  item  283  there  is  a considerable  reduc- 
tion. It  comprises  axes,  scythes,  sickles, 
reaping  hooks,  hay  and  straw  knives,  hoes, 
wringers,  forks,  post  diggers  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements.  These  are  implements 
used  upon  the  farm,  and  have  been  hitherto 
at  35  per  cent  ; we  have  reduced  them  to 
25  per  cent.  Item  357  was  electric  light  car- 
bons, or  carbon  points  of  all  kinds,  the  duty 
cn  which  was  2-50  specific  per  1,000  ; we 
have  abolished  this  specific  duty  and  estab- 
lished an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent. 
Then  we  have  an  item  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a new  item.  There  are  some  very 
large  carbons  that  are  being  used  now  by 
miners  and  others,  and  there  is  a very  im- 
portant industry,  having  a rapid  develop- 
ment, in  our  country.  It  was  difficult  under 
tin  *dd  tariff  to  determine  what  the  rate  of 
duty  should  be.  I think  they  have  come 
largely  Into  use  since  the  tariff  was  framed. 
Recognizing  that,  therefore,  we  have  taken 
them  ’from  the  list  of  electric  light  carbons, 
and  on  all  carbons  over  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  with  a view  to  the  use 
which  Is  made  of  them,  we  have  reduced 
the  duty  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  combine  tariff  items  401  and  402.whieh 
reads  “cotton  fabrics,  white  or  gray,  bleach- 
ed or  unbleached.”  Item  401  under  the  old 
law  was  dutiable  at  22%  per  cent  and  item 
402  was  23  per  cent,  and  we  make  them 
both  dutiable  at  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Hear,  hear,  legalized  rob- 
bery. 
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The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  Mr.  j 
Speaker,  I take  the  cheers  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  as  an  indication  that  I read  that 
item  in  a sufficiently  loud  tone  to  be  heard 
by  them.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  bear  in 
mind  what  effect  will  be  had  upon  that 
article  when  another  schedule  is  brought 
before  the  attention  of  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite, and  which  I suppose  they  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  read  after  the  cheers 
W'hich  they  have  given.  Here  is  item  403. 
I may  as  well  prepare  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  to  be  ready  for  another  cheer.  This 
item  reads  cotton  fabrics,  printed,  dyed  or 
coloured,  which  under  the  old  tariff  was  30 
per  cent,  is  now  35  per  cent. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  will  also  bear  in  mind 
that  a future  announcement  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  that  article. 

Items  424  and  425,  which  were  dutiable 
at  25  per  cent,  are  now  made  uniform  and 
put  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  That  is  an  increase. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS.  Yes, 
but  we  must  have  revenue  from  something, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  it  in  as  fair  a 
way  as  we  can  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Tariff  items  in  the  old  tariff  414  and 
408  are  combined.  One  was  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  the  other  32%  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  we  make  them  both  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  I might  explain,  as  the 
hôn.  gentleman  will  readily  see,  that  this 
has  been  done  as  in  many  other  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  tariff  very 
much,  and  regard  is  also  had  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  articles  upon  which  it  was 
thought,  taking  them  generally,  they  might 
bear  a duty. 

Item  413,  jeans,  sateens  and  coutiles,  was 
25  per  cent,  and  Is  now  30  per  cent.  Items 
404  and  405  have  been  combined.  They 
were  under  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties, 
which  were  very  high,  and  which  would  run 
probably  up  to  50  or  60  per  cent,  and  we 
have  reduced  them  to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
We  have  given  them  the  highest  rate  of 
duty,  I think,  that  we  maintain  in  the  tariff, 
and  we  have  them  at  a uniform  rate  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  next  item  to  which  I invite  the  at- 
tention of  hon.  members  is  the  old  tariff 


item  437  : “ Yarns,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  goat  or  other  like  animal,  costing 
20  cents  per  pound  and  under,  5 cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.”  We 
have  for  reasons  which  we  thought  good 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  country  reduced 
that  duty  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I 
suppose  the  combined  duties  before  would 
probably  amount  to  over  30  per  cent.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  will  no  doubt  be 
given  when  the  item  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion. I think,  however,  that  this  is  a 
reduction  in  which  a very  large  number  of 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are  concern- 
ed ; and  if  there  are  some  whose  interests 
are  different,  we  have  placed  in  the  free  list 
an  article  on  which  I think  they  will  re- 
ceive some  compensating  advantages  for 
this  reduction,  which  I frankly  admit  is  a 
large  cut,  but  which  has  been  made  in  the 
interest  both  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  and  the  consuming  public. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
to  express  my  thanks  to  my  hon.  colleague 
(Mr.  Paterson)  for  having  so  kindly  re- 
lieved me  and  to  the  House  for  having  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  the  reading  of  the 
tariff,  and  thus  relieve  me  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a very  great  burden, 
and  I shall  take  up  the  list  where  my  hon. 
friend  left  off. 

In  item  420,  of  the  old  tariff  which  relates 
to  binder  twine  I have  an  announcement  to 
make  which,  I am  sure,  will  be  received 
with  satisfaction  by  the  House.  We  pro- 
pose that  binder  twine,  which  is  now  12% 
per  cent  shall  be  immediately  reduced  to 
10  per  cent. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Oh,  oh. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friends  had  better  not  laugh  too  quickly  ; 
he  daughs  best  who  laughs  last.  The  duty 
on  binder  twine  is  reduced  from  12%  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  at  once,  and  dating  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1898,  binder  twine  shall 
be  on  the  free  list,  and  all  the  articles  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine 
shall  also  be  placed  on  the  free  list  for  the 
purposes  of  manufacturing. 

I come  now  to  the  items  of  sugars,  syrups, 
and  molasses,  and  in  that  connection  I may 
associate  tea.  In  dealing  with  a large 
class  of  the  items  to  which  I referred  in  a 
general  way,  I made  no  mention  of  tea. 
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There  is  a 10  per  cent  discrimination  in  tea 
with  regard  to  importations  not  being  di- 
rect. That  10  per  cent  remains.  I know 
there  has  been  a popular  idea  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  impose  a duty  on 
tea.  Well,  I have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing that  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  sugar,  I find  also  that  the 
same  general  idea  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
certain  people,  who  know  all  about  the  Gov- 
ernment’s policy,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
high  duty  on  sugar.  The  duty  on  raw 
sugar  now,  used  for  refining  purposes,  is 
V2  cent  per  pound,  and  on  the  refined  it  is 
$1.14  per  100  pounds,  the  difference  being 
64  cents  per  100  pounds.  We  propose  that 
the  duty  on  raw  sugar  shall  remain  as  it 
is  to-day  because  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  raw  sugar.  That  means  that  we  shall 
get  the  same  amount  of  revenue.  But  the 
price  to  the  consumer  is  regulated  by  the 
duty  on  the  refined  article,  and  that  is  to- 
day $1.14  for  100  pounds.  We  propose  to  re- 
duce that  to  $1  per  100  pounds,  so  that  the 
duty  shall  hereafter  stand  at  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  the  raw  sugar  and  50 
cents  additional  for  the  protection,  if  you 
care  to  use  that  word,  to  the  refiner, 
as  against  64  cents  in  the  present  tariff. 
By  this  step  we  do  not  take  a dollar 
from  the  public  revenue,  but  we  give 
to  the  people  cheaper  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  $400,000  per  annum.  The  duty 
on  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  item  393  of  the 
old  tariff,  Is  now  1 % cents  per  pound.  Repre- 
sentations were  made  to  us  that  satisfied  us 
that  that  duty  was  an  excessive  one.  We 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  glucose  to  % 
cents  per  pound.  It  may  be  meutioned  that 
the  manufacturer  of  glucose  will  get  some 
compensation  in  the  form  of  free  corn.  The 
duty  on  sugar  candy,  now  cent  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  propose  to 
make  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Item  463  of 
the  present  tariff,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  the 
weight  of  cigarettes  to  include  the  weight 
of  the  paper  covering  has  now  a duty  of  $2 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Wo 
Increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  cigarettes  to  $3 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  on  cut  tobacco,  Item  4<V4  of  the  old 
tariff.  Is  45  cents  per  pound  and  12V(i  per) 
cent  ad  valorem.  We  Increase  that  duty  to 
50  cents  per  pound  with  12^6  per  cent,  an 
Increase  of  5 cents  a pound.  Manufactured 


I tobacco,  n.e.s.,  and  snuff,  item  465  of  the 
old  tariff,  the  old  duty  is  35  cents  per  pound 
and  12^>  per  cent.  We  make  it  45  cents 
and  12y2  per  cent. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  What  increase  does  the 
hon.  Minister  expect  to  get  from  that 
change  ? 

I The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I shall 
be  glad  to  present  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
in  a little  while  a general  statement  of  ex- 
pected revenue,  so  I trust  he  will  excuse  me 
if  I do  not  mention  that  item  now.  I shall 
not  detain  the  House  by  giving  the  free  list. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  we  do  not  make  any  material  change, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  placing  certain 
things  on  the  free  list  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Speaking  generally,  and 
subject  to  correction,  the  free  list  remains 
the  same.  Unenumerated  articles,  as  in 
the  present  tariff,  will  stand  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I would  ask  the  hon.  gentle- 
man what  he  has  done  with  item  320  of  the 
old  tariff  : “ Corset  clasps,  spoon  clasps,  or 
busks,”  &c.  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I think 
my  hon.  friend  will  find  that  is  included 
with  others. 

The  CONTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS  (Mr. 
Paterson).  Items  320  and  321  were  cut  out 
altogether.  The  articles  named  in  them  will 
take  their  rating  among  the  different  classes 
of  goods  to  which  they  belong. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  usual 
I provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  classes 
of  prohibited  goods.  I am  sure  the  Uous^ 
j will  be  glad  to  have  me  deal  with  the  ques 
tion  put  to  me  at  an  earlier  stage  by  the 
j hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  me- 
thod by  which  we  propose  to  establish  a 
different  tariff  for  those  countries  that  are 
disposed  to  deal  with  us. 

Mr.  WOOD  (Hamilton).  Would  the  hon. 
Fluauce  Minister  say  if  lie  leaves  the  free 
list  exactly  as  it  is  now  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Not  ex 
actly. 

Mr.  OOD  (Hamilton).  There  are  certaiu 
items  on  the  free  list  providing  that  where 
goods  are  imported  by  manufacturers  they 
shall  come  In  free  ; but  if  imported  by  a 
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merchant  to  sell  to  a manufacturer  duty 
must  be  paid.  I think  this  is  class  legisla- 
tion that  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
any  country.  The  smaller  manufacturer  is 
placed  at  a disadvantage 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Order. 

Mr.  WOOD  (Hamilton).  If  I am  not  in 
order,  I will  not  continue  The  small  manu- 
facturer who  is  not»  able  to  import  these 
goods  may  buy  them  from  a merchant  who 
imports  them,  and  so  he  has  to  pay  the  duty, 
while  the  large  manufacturer  who  can  afford 
to  import  the  goods  in  large  quantities 

Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER.  I think  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WOOD  (Hamilton).  I am  simply  put- 
ting a question  in  shape  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  give  an  answer 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Chair,  chair. 

Mr.  WOOD  (Hamilton).  The  large  manu- 
facturer can  import  these  goods  free  while 
the  smaller  manufacturer  must  pay  the 
duty. 

Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER.  Order. 

Mr.  WOOD  (Hamilton).  I asked  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  would  answer  the  question, 
and  he  said  that  he  would. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I sym- 
pathize to  a considerable  extent  with  the 
feeling  of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  em- 
barrassment that  arises  from  having  a duty 
so  arranged  that  an  article  comes  in  at  one 
rate  for  one  purpose  and  at  another  rate, 
or  perhaps  free,  for  another  purpose.  I will 
only  say  that  I think  in  some  cases  it  will 
be  found  we  have  removed  these  anomalies; 
but  I frankly  confess  that  a number  of  them 
remain  as  we  did  not  find  ourselves  with 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with  them  as  we 
would  desire.  A time  when  we  are  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  manufactured  goods, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  giving  the  manufacturer 
much  anxiety,  is  not  the  best  time  to 
take  away  from  him  any  privileges  he  had 
in  the  way  of  concessions  on  his  raw  ma- 
terial. So  we  are  disposed  to  allow  these 
things  to  remain  at  present,  though  I con- 
fess I do  not  like  them  any  better  than  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wood,  Hamilton)  does. 

Mr.  DUGAS.  Did  I understand  the  hon. 
Minister  to  say  there  was  a duty  on  raw 
leaf  tobacco  ? 


THE  RECIPROCAL  TARIFF. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I think 
that,  so  far,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
that,  but  I may  have  occasion  to  mention  it 
before  I sit  down.  I propose  now  to  read 
one  of  a series  of  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  particular  subject  of  the  reciprocal  tariff. 
Of  course  a number  of  the  resolutions  are 
of  a purely  formal  character,  and  I shall 
not  detain  the  House  with  them  ; but  one 
or  two  are  of  special  importance,  and  one 
is  of  paramount  importance,  as  follows 

That  when  the  customs  tariff  of  any  country 
admits  the  products  of  Canada  on  terms  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  as  favourable  to  Canada  as  th® 
terms  of  the  reciprocal  tariff,  herein  referred  to, 
are  to  the  countries  to  which  it  may  apply, 
articles  which  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  such  country,  when  imported  direct 
therefrom  may  then  be  imported  direct  into  Can- 
ada or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption 
therein  at  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  provided  in 
the  reciprocal  tariff  set  forth  in  Schedule  “ D.” 

That  any  question  that  may  arise  as  to  the 
countries  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  reciprocal 
tariff  shall  be  decided  by  the  Controller  of  Cus- 
toms, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

That  the  Controller  of  Customs  may  make 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  the  two  preceding  sections. 

We  propose  to  mention  the  articles  on 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  grant  the 
special  concession,  and  that  all  the  other 
articles,  not  being  so  enumerated,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  concession. 
Onr  proposal  is  that  as  respects  all  the 
articles  not  excepted  in  the  way  I have 
just  mentioned,  there  shall  be  a reduc- 
tion, not  all  at  once,  but  in  two  steps, 
one  part  of  the  reduction  taking  effect  in- 
stantly, and  the  second  part  taking  effect 
a year  later  ; and  with  thèse  two  steps  we 
propose  there  shall  be  a reduction  of  one- 
fourtli  as  respects  the  duties  upon  ail  articles 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  or  from  any 
other  country  which  will  deal  favourably 
with  us. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I do  not  quite 
understand  what  he  means  by  “ dealing 
favourably  with  us.”  It  appears  to  me 
very  important  that  we  should  understand 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  means. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Perhaps 
the  resolution  which  I had  the  privilege  of 
reading  my  hon.  friend  did  not  catch  as 
fully  as  I desired.  It  reads  as  follows 
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That  when  the  Customs  tariff  of  any  country 
admits  the  products  of  Canada  on  terms  which, 
on  the  whole 

I wish  to  emphasize  that,  because  we  may 
find  that  they  admit  our  products  at  one 
point  on  favourable  terms  and  that  at 
another  point  on  terms  which  we  may  re- 
gard as  unfavourable.  They  might  admit 
one  article  at  a ’fair  rate,  and  some  other 
article  at  a high  rate.  Therefore  we  want 
to  average  the  thing  and  say  that  if  their 
tariff  is  favourable  to  us  on  the  whole, 
then  we  propose  to  regard  them  as  coming 
under  this  privilege. 

are  as  favourable  to  Canada  as  the  terms  of 

the  reciprocal  tariff,  herein  referred  to,  are  to 
the  countries  to  which  it  may  apply,  articles 
which  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  such  country,  when  imported  direct  therefrom, 
may  then  be  imported  direct  into  Canada,  or 
taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  therein 
at  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  re- 
ciprocal tariff  set  forth  in  Schedule  “ D.” 

I hope  I have  answered  my  hon.  friend. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  I suppose  it  Is 
owing  to  my  obtuseness,  but  I do  not  yet 
understand  the  hon.  gentleman.  As  I 
understand  him,  suppose  a country  receives 
the  products  of  Canada  upon  the  same  terms 
as  it  receives  the  products  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  is  that  country  re- 
garded as  receiving  the  products  of  Can- 
ada upon  the  same  favourable  terms  as  the 
reduction  that  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes 
will  be  extended  to  It  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The 
question  will  be  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
terms  are  as  favourable  as  we  ourselves 
offer  In  our  reciprocal  tariff.  Now,  I beg, 
with  your  permission,  to  read  the  terms  of 
schedule  “ D ” referred  to  in  the  enacting 
clause  : 

On  nil  the  products  of  countries  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  reciprocal  tariff  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section 

Left  blank.  The  number  will  have  to  be 
filled  In  corresponding  to  section  15  : 

tho  duties  mentioned  in  Schedule  " A ” 

shall  be  reduced  ns  follows  : — On  and  after 
tho  23rd  day  of  April,  1897,  and  until  the  30th 
day  of  June.  1898,  Inclusive,  the  reduction  shall, 
In  every  case  be  one-eighth  of  tho  duty  mention- 
ed In  Schedule  “A,"  and  the  duty  to-be  levied, 
collected  and  paid  shall  ht'  seven -elc.ht hs  of  the 
duty  mentioned  In  Schedule  " A."  On  and 
a ft  er  the  1st  of  July.  IS'.iS.  the  reduction  shall 
in  every  case  be  one-fourth  of  the  duty  men- 
tioned in  Schedule  •'  A.”  and  the  duty  to  be 
levied,  collected  and  paid  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  the  duty  mentioned  In  Schedule  " A M ; pro- 


vided, however,  that  these  reductions  shall  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  following  articles,  but  such 
articles  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  duties 
mentioned  in  Schedule  “ A,”  namely  ; ales, 
beers,  wines  and  liquors  ; sugar,  molasses  and 
syrups  of  all  kinds,  the  product  of  the  sugar  cane 
or  beet  root  ; tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

These  are  items  which  are  large  producers 
of  revenue,  and  we  think  it  is  not  desirable 
that  there  should  be  two  rates  of  duty  as 
respects  these  articles.  With  the  exception 
of  these  articles  mentioned,  and  they  aie 
very  lew,  this  preferential  rate  will  apply 
to  all  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
all  the  products  of  any  other  country  which 
is  willing  to  put  itself  on  the  same  terms 
as  Great  Britain,  or  on  terms  which  will 
be  regarded  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
as  coming  within  the  privilege  designed  by 
this  resolution.  I have  another  resolution 
that  I desire  to  read.  The  Liberal  platform 
from  which  I read  an  extract  to-night,  de- 
clared that  a protective  tariff  had  fostered 
monopolies,  trusts  and  combines.  These 
combines,  I am  afraid,  have  not  wholly  been 
destroyed.  I think  there  are  some  of  them 
in  Canada  now  ; and  I propose  to  give  them 
a certain  notice  that  they  may  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  Therefore,  we  propose 
a resolution  which  we  hope  will  be  useful.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  the  combines. 
I know  how  ingenious  they  are,  and  there  is 
the  barest  possibility  that  they  will  be  able 
to  climb  over  this  resolution.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  an  effort 
to  deal  with  what  is  regarded  as  a great 
evil  in  the  community.  I propose  this  reso- 
lution : 

PROVISION  AGAINST  COMBINES. 

That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Governor  in  Council  that,  as  re- 
spects any  article  of  commerce,  there  exists  any 
trust,  combination,  association,  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  among  the  manufacturers  of  such 
article,  or  the  dealers  therein,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  to  enhance  the  price  of  such  article  or  In 
any  other  way  to  unduly  promote  the  advantage 
of  such  manufacturers  or  dealers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumers,  and  that  such  disad- 
vantage to  tho  consumers  is  facilitated  by  the 
customs  duty  Imposed  on  a like  article  when  Im- 
ported, then  the  Governor  In  Council  shall  place 
such  article  on  the  free  list,  or  so  reduce  the 
duty  on  it  as  to  give  to  the  public  the  beneflta 
of  reasonable  competition  In  such  article? 

Perhaps,  Sir.  befote  I go  further.  I ought 
to  say  something  to  the  House  in  answer 
to  the  suggestions  of  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  (Mr.  Foster)  ns  to  the  amount  of  duty 
to  be  gained  or  lost  by  these  changes.  I 


have  to  confess  frankly  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  make  a very  elaborate 
calculation  on  that  point  ; it  is  difficult  to 
make  a calculation  of  what  amount  of  duty 
will  be  lost  or  gained  under  the  scheme 
which  I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
House.  As  respects  a few  items,  we  believe 
that  the  reductions  made  in  the  duty  will 
undoubtedly  involve  some  loss  of  revenue  ; 
as  respects  the  tariff  generally,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  few  itemfc,  we  think  that, 
while  the  reductions  will  be  very  consider- 
able and  of  great  value  to  the  people,  they 
will  be  balanced  to  a large  extent,  if  not 
altogether,  by  the  expansion  of  trade  which 
we  believe  will  follow  the  adoption  of  this 
policy.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  because 
the  duties  are  reduced,  therefore  the 
revenue  will  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  by  a policy  of 
reduction  of  duty  you  may  increase  your  re- 
venue ; in  like  manner,  it  is  conceivable  that 
by  a policy  of  increasing  your  duties,  you 
may  not  increase  your  revenue  to  the  extent 
that  you  anticipate.  Speaking  generally, 
our  expectation  is  that  upon  a large  num- 
ber of  the  items,  in  fact,  upon  the  tariff 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  a few  items, 
the  reductions  will  amount  to  a very  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  consumer,  but  there 
will  be  such  an  expansion  of  trade  that 
practically  there  will  be  no  loss  of  revenue. 
But  that  would  not  be  true  of  all  the  items. 
There  are  a few  items  on  which,  undoubt- 
edly we  shall  lose  revenue,  and  perhaps  in 
the  statement  I make  I shall  omit  to  men- 
tion something  which  ought  to  be  considered, 
because  I have  frankly  to  tell  the  House 
that  the  matter  is  one  in  which  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  be  precise.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  matter  of  iron,  owing  to 
the  large  reduction  which  we  make,  for 
example  the  reduction  on  pig  iron  from  $4 
to  $2.50  in  our  general  tariff,  with  a further 
reduction  of  one-eighth  of  that  duty,  and 
later  on  another  eighth  under  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff,  there  will  undoubtedly  be,  in  the  be- 
ginning at  all  events,  some  loss  of  revenue. 
Making  a rough  estimate  on  tha  t matter,  I 
candidly  admit  it  is  only  a rough  one,  I 
think  we  may  lose  on  the  item  of  iron 
$217,000.  I think  perhaps  on  the  item  of 
woollens  we  may  lose  $275,000  ; on  cottons 
something  like  $66,000.  On  the  item  of  corn 
we  will  lose  about  $207,000,  less  the  amount 


which  will  be  paid  by  the  distillers,  which 
I estimate  to  be  in  round  numbers,  $60,000. 
Deducting  $60,000  from  $207,000,  the  net 
loss  will  be  $147,000.  If  we  add  these  to 
the  items  already  mentioned  with  respect 
to  iron,  woollens  and  cottons,  we  have  a 
gross  loss  of  about  $700,000.  I do  not  pro- 
fess to  offer  this  to  the  House  as  a very 
correct  statement,  I admit  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  and  we  have  to  do  it  very  broadly 
and  with  great  doubt  as  to  how  it  may 
turn  out  ; but  I think  we  will  not  be  far 
astray  when  we  say  that  for  the  first  year 
we  may  lose  on  these  items  about  $700,000. 

We  will  gain  something  by  the  policy  we 
propose,  and  I will  refer  to  the  resolutions  I 
have  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  excise 
duties.  The  duty  at  presen  t imposed  by  the 
excise  law  on  spirits  is  $1.70  per  proof  gal- 
lon. We  propose  to  increase  that  to  $1.90 
per  proof  gallon.  I know  there  is  a desire 
on  the  part  of  some  hon.  members  to  still 
further  increase  the  duty  on  spirits.  It  is 
naturally  an  article  to  which  a Finance  Min- 
ister turns  in  his  desire  to  obtain  revenue. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Takes  to  drink. 

The  FINANCE  MINISTER.  Some  Fi- 
nance Ministers  do  ; as  for  myself  I drink 
water.  But  every  hon.  member  who  has 
had  any  experience  of  public  affairs  knows 
that  you  may  push  your  spirit  duties  to  a 
point  where  you  will  not  get  increased  re- 
venue, or  at  all  events  you  will  get  it  at  a 
high  cost.  I am  free  to  confess  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  point  in  Canada. 
I do  not  suppose  that  we  can  place  the 
duties  much  higher  than  we  propose  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  is  considered  expedient 
to  still  further  increase  the  duties,  the  ex- 
perience o'f  other  countries  leaves  ample 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  by  increasing 
the  duties  you  will  increase  the  revenue.  I 
do  not  profess  to  give  any  absolute  judg- 
ment on  the  point,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
in  my  mind  whether  we  would  derive  any 
increased  revenue  from  the  spirit  duties  if 
we  increased  ‘them  materially  above  what 
we  propose.  Some  branch  may  be  found 
on  which  increased  duties  may  be  levied, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  some  Finance  Min- 
ister will  call  it  into  operation. 

We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  vinegar 
from  6 cents  to  4 cents  per  gallon,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  impose  a duty  o’f  4 cents 
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per  proof  gallon  on  acetic  acid.  Those  in- 
dustries have  come  into  conflict,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  vinegar  and  acetic  acid 
do  not  agree.  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
on  the  whole  this  will  be  measurably  satis- 
factory to  all  as  a fair  compromise.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  the  Government  may 
exempt  acetic  acid  when  used  for  mechani- 
cal purposes. 

From  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on 
foreign  raw  leaf  tobacco,  we  get  an  im- 
portant item  of  revenue,  as  I shall  proceed 
to  show,  and  at  the  same  time  we  confer 
considerable  advantage  on  the  growers  of 
tobacco  in  Canada.  How  far  it  is  possible 
for  our  growers  to  displace  foreign  leaf  was 
much  disputed  before  the  tariff  commission  ; 
but  if  the  Canadian  producer  can  as  a re- 
sult of  this  duty  get  some  advantage,  we  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  afforded  him  as  has  been  af- 
forded to  other  industries.  Our  main  pur- 
pose is  to  get  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  growers  of 
tobacco  in  Canada  receiving  advantage  from 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  How  much  duty  do  you 
expect  to  receive  from  this  increased  duty 
on  raw  leaf  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  From  raw 
leaf  tobacco  we  expect  to  receive  the  com- 
fortable sum  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  We  ex- 
pect to  get  from  increased  excise  duties  on 
spirits,  $509,000,  increased  excise  duty  on 
cigarettes,  $100,000,  and  from  Increased 
customs  duties  on  spirits,  tobacco  and  cigars 
about  $173,000.  If  we  should  realize  our  ex- 
pectations on  all  these  items,  and  of  course 
there  is  a probability  that  the  effect  of  the 
Increased  duties  may  be  to  diminish  con- 
sumption—if  we  would  get  our  full  estimate 
of  the  amount  from  Increased  duties  on 
spirits,  cigars  and  tobacco,  the  sum  will 
reach  $1,700,000.  Of  course  I quite  realize 
that  we  may  not  collect  this  sum,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  with  increase  of 
duties  the  difllcultles  of  collection  become 
greater.  I have  also  stated  that  we  shall 
lose  about  $700,000  through  reductions  in 
iron,  woollens  and  other  goods.  I have 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion  o’f  my 
speech  that  if  we  were  continuing  the  old 
tariff,  we  would  need  about  $750, 000  more 
than  it  would  provide.  So  If  we  take 
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three-quarters  of  a million,  which  we  might 
probably  need  in  that  regard,  and  $700,000 
we  may  need— perhaps  that  is  a large  esti- 
mate—to  make  up  the  loss  we  will  sustain 
from  the  reduction  of  the  duties— we  will 
come  out  about  even.  The  bounty  on  iron 
is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
may  vary  the  figures  a little.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  we  are  making  very 
material  reductions  in  the  duties  on  iron. 
The  iron  industry  was  not  specially  favour- 
ed in  the  original  National  Policy.  At  all 
events  in  later  years  we  know  that  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  felt  they  were  justified 
in  entering  on  a policy  for  the  special  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  industry,  and  in  do- 
ing so  they  granted  bounties  on  iron  and 
steel  billets,  as  well  as  raising  the  duty  to  a 
very  high  point. 

BOUNTY  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

We  have  reduced  the  duty  and  we  propose 
now  to  make  up  to  some  extent,  for  a short 
time,  the  loss  to  the  industry  by  increasing 
the  bounty.  How  far  it  was  a wise  policy  to 
undertake  the  development  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry in  Canada  in  the  way  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  attempted,  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  light 
of  our  experience — how  far  that  was  a wise 
policy  may  well  admit  of  argument.  But,  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  argue  it  to-day.  We 
know  that  large  sums  have  been  invested 
in  this  industry.  We  know  that  large  iron 
industries  exist  in  the  country,  and  while 
we  may  not  approve  of  the  policy  under 
which  they  are  established,  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  them  snuffed  out  now.  As  in 
dealing  with  all  other  industries,  we  have 
shown  a \ery  large  measure  of  consider- 
ation, so  we  desire  to  show  fair  consider- 
ation to  the  iron  industry.  Therefore,  we 
say,  if  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Canada  that  there  shall  be  a reduction  in 
the  duty  on  iron  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  advising  that  the  boun- 
ties on  iron  should  be  increased  for  a term 
of  years  in  order  that  this  industry  may 
have  a fair  chance  for  existence. 

We  have  substituted  a bounty  on  the  steel 
Ingot  for  the  bounty  on  the  billet,  and  I am 
Inclined  to  think  that  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  We  propose  the  fol- 
lowing resolution 
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1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  Chapter  nine 
of  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  Victoria,  being:  “An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bounties  on 
iron  and  steel  manufactured  from  Canadian  ore  ” 
and  all  regulations  thereunder  made  by  Order  of 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  following  bounties  on  steel  ingots,  pud- 
dled iron  bars  and  pig  iron  made  in  Canada, 
that  is  to  say  : 

On  steel  ingots  manufactured  from  ingredients 
of  which  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
weight  thereof  consists  of  pig  iron  made  in  Can- 
ada, a bounty  of  three  dollars  per  ton  ; 

On  puddled  iron  bars  manufactured  from!  pig 
iron  made  in  Canada,  a bounty  of  three  dollars 
per  ton  ; 

On  pig  iron  manufactured  from;  ore,  a bounty 
of  three  dollars  per  ton  on  the  proportion  pro- 
duced from  Canadian  ore,  and  two  dollars  per 
ton  on  the  proportion  produced  from  foreign  ore; 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  may  make  regulations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bounties  hereinbefore  mentioned  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the  said 
bounties  shall  only  be  applicable  to  steel  ingots, 
puddled  iron  bars  and  pig  iron  made  in  Canada 
prior  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1902. 

5.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the  fore- 
going bounties  shall  be  payable  only  on  iron 
and  steel  for  consumption  in  Canada,  and  that 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  may,  at  any 
time  by  proclamation,  impose  export  duties  on 
such  iron  and  steel  if  the  same  shall  be  export- 
ed from  Canada  ; such  duties  to  be  not  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  bounty  payable  on  such 
iron  and  steel. 

Perhaps  I may  say  in  that  connection  that 

those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject 
may  too  hastily  assume  that  iron  can  be 
satisfactorily  made  in  Canada  from  Canadian 
ore.  It  is  not  a peculiarity  of  the  iron 
trade  here,  but  it  is  known  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness generally,  that  it  is  found  advantageous 
to  blend  different  kinds  of  ore,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Canadian  producer  of  iron  would 
not  be  able  to  make  iron  of  a satisfactory 
character  if  he  were  compelled  to  use  only 
the  Canadian  ore.  We  recognized  that  fact, 
and  propose  to  pay  this  bounty  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  proportion  of  the  Canadian  ore 
which  they  may  use.  We  give  them  the 
bounty  for  a term  of  five  years  from  this 
date. 

There  is  another  provision.  We  always  re- 
gard the  action  of  a foreign  country  which 
giants  bounties  on  products  shipped  to  Can- 
ada in  competition  with  our  industries,  as  a 
somewhat  unfriendly  action.  We  believe 
that  a bounty  fed  article  is  improperly 
brought  into  competition  with  our  products, 
and  we  accordingly  feel  aggrieved.  Now 
we  are  willing  to  pay  a bounty  on  iron 
manufactured  in  Canada  for  consumption 


in  Canada,  but  we  have  no  idea  of  paying 
the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  or  other  iron 
a bounty  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  world 
with  cheap  iron.  Therefore,  we  say  that  the 
bounty  shall  be  applied  to  iron  produced  in 
Canada  for  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
and  if  this  iron  is  shipped  beyond  the  Do- 
minion we  have  the  right  to  impose  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  it  equal  to  the  bounty  paid 
by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

I think,  Sir,  I have  now  presented  to  the 
House  all  the  resolutions  which  are  of  im- 
portance, although  there  are  a number  of 
others  that  are  of  such  a formal  character 
that  I shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  read 
them. 

THE  “ FAVOURED-NATION  ” TREATIES. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  Would  my  hon. 
friend  allow  me  to  ask  him  a question,  as 
the  subject  is  a very  important  one.  In 
granting  the  advantages  which  he  has  sta- 
ted he  proposed  to  grant  to  goods  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  how  does  he 
propose  to  get  over  the  Belgian  and  German 
treaties  which  actually  prohibit  Canada 
from  discriminating  in  favour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain against  either  Belgium  or  Germany, 
or  any  of  the  countries  that  have  most-fav- 
oured-nation treatment  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
obliged  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  That  is  a 
subject  which  I had  next  on  my  notes,  and 
I was  about  to  speak  upon  it.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  favoured-nation  clause  in  Impe- 
rial treaties  has  been  more  than  once  be- 
fore this  House.  There  are  very  many  of 
these  treaties  but  I think  as  respects  the 
majority  of  them  no  question  need  arise.  It 
will,  I believe,  be  admitted  that  in  most 
cases  the  terms  of  those  treaties  will  not 
interfere  with  our  liberty  of  action.  Any 
question  that  may  arise  must  come  as  re- 
spects the  Belgian  treaty  of  1862  or  the 
treaty  with  the  German  Zollverein  of  1865. 
Both  of  these  treaties  do  seem  to  provide 
that  it  shall  not  be  the  privilege  of  any 
colony  to  admit  the  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain into  its  market  without  extending  simi- 
lar privileges  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  and, 
in  effect  this  would  extend  to  all  countries 
having  the  favoured-nation  clause. 

How  far  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  as 
a principle  that  could  be  properly  applied 
to  a self-gioverning  colony  like  Canada, 
might  well  be  a question  for  consideration  ; 
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but,  Sir,  I am  not  disposed  to  raise  that 
question  to-day.  I wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  policy  which  seems  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  Belgian  and  German 
treaties,  and  the  policy  which  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  House.  By  the 
Belgian  and  German  treaties,  any  colony 
would  be  forbidden  to  make  a preferential 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  alone.  We 
do  not  by  our  resolutions  offer  anything  to 
Great  Britain  alone.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  by  her  liberal  policy  is  in 
a position  to  avail  herself  of  this  offer  im- 
mediately, but  we  make  our  offer,  not  to 
Great  Britain  only,  but  to  every  nation 
which  is  prepared  to  accept  it.  We  make 
it  to  every  country  which  is  willing  to  esta- 
blish fair  and  reasonable  trade  relations 
with  Canada. 

Now,  I shall  not  undertake  to  pass  any 
judgment  upon  this  very  important  quesr 
tion  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clauses 
of  these  Imperial  treaties.  It  is  an  Inter- 
national question,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  reserve  our  final  judgment  upon  it. 
We  recognize  that  it  is  a question  upon 
which  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consult 
with  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  I need 
not  say  that  any  view  that  may  be  taken 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  of  Canada  with 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  any  representation 
that  might  be  made  on  any  subject,  but 
above  all,  on  a question  of  an  International 
character.  I say  that  It  does  not  seem  fair 
and  reasonable  that  we  should  be  obliged, 
while  we  are  offering  certain  terms,  not  to 
Great  Britain  only  but  to  all  countries  which 
will  place  themselves  In  the  same  position— 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  this  schedule,  which  we  call  a 
reciprocal  tariff,  to  nations  which  are  not 
willing  to  do  anything  in  return. 

I admit  there  may  be  difficulties  In  the 
way.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  view  we 
take  of  this  matter  is  not  the  correct  view, 
but  we  say  It  Is  only  fair  and  reasonable  In 
the  Interests  of  Canada,  In  the  interest  of 
fair  trade  between  ourselves  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  we  should  to-day  take  the  position, 
that  the  favoured-nation  clauses  do  uot 
apply  ; and  that  this  resolution  which  I put 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  will  only  ex- 


tend to  such  countries  as  are  prepared  to 
give  admission  to  our  products  under  fair 
terms. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  I would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fielding)  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  not 
made  between  Canada  and  other  countries. 
The  treaty  is  made  between  Great  Britain, 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  applies  to  all 
countries  that  have  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  with  England.  The  express  terms 
of  one  of  those  treaties,  at  all  events,  is 
that  England  will  not  permit  any  higher 
rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  upon  articles 
coming  from  those  countries  than  is  charged 
upon  like  articles  coming  from  Great  Bri- 
tain herself.  If  I am  correct  in  my  reading 
of  the  treaties,  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  delusive,  and  will  have 
no  effect  whatever. 

; The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
to  thank  my  hon.  friend  for  the  information 
that  Canada  has  not  made  these  treaties. 
I thought,  of  course,  that  we  all  understood 
that  Canada  does  not  make  treaties  directly 
but  does  so  only  through  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment ; and  therefore  there  is  not  very 
much  information  in  what  my  hon.  friend 
has  said  on  that  point.  What  1^  under- 
stand, subject  to  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
men  who  know  more  than  I do— I do  not 
speak  as  an  oracle — with  regard  to  the  Bel- 
gian and  German  treaties,  is  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  not  allow  any  colony  to  offer  con- 
cessions to  Great  Britain  without  at  the 
same  time  offering  them  to  those  countries. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  Nothing  of  the 
kind. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  While 
my  hon.  friend  is  willing  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion in  that  airy  way  which  is  so  delight- 
ful— 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  The  treaty 
speaks  for  itself  in  express  terms. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Even  if 
it  does,  the  world  moves,  and  possibly  the 
step  we  are  taking  to-night  may  have  the 
effect— and  that  may  be  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  it— of  drawing  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  and  of  the  English 
public  to  the  position  of  those  treaties,  and 
thus  opening  up  the  question.  Meantime.  Sir. 
recognizing  the  difficulties,  recognizing  the 
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possibility  that  our  judgment  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  recognizing  the  obligations  we 
may  owe  as  part  of  the  Empire,  we  intend 
for  the  present  to  take  the  view  that  inas- 
much as  we  offer  these  conditions  to  other 
nations,  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  accept  them, 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  them  and  not 
upon  Canada^ 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I would*  like  to  ask  my 
hon.  friend  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  in 
his  Budget  to  provide  for  an  export  duty  on 
logs  or  on  pulp-wood  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  hon. 
gentleman  is  well  aware,  and  the  House  is 
well  aware,  that  numerous  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  Government  on  this 
question  of  export  duties,  as  applied  not 
merely  to  logs,  but  to  a number  of  other 
articles.  It  is  a large  question  and  one 
which  we  believe  should  be  approached  with 
great  consideration  and  deliberation.  We 
are  not  prepared  to-day  to  declare  our  final 
judgment  on  that  question.  In  the  tariff 
which  I submit  to  the  House,  we  do  not 
propose  an  export  duty  on  any  article,  except 
on  iron  which  has  received  a bounty.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  at  this 
moment  to  take  the  step  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman’s question  suggests.  At  the  same 
time,  we  reserve  our  judgment  on  that  point, 
and  the  matter  may  come  up  again  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  session. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  of  late  read  and  heard  expres- 
sions of  opinion  that  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  very  much  upset,  not  so  much 
by  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tariff, 
as  by  the  delay  in  the  announcement  of  it  ; 
and  while  there  seems  to  be  some  hesitation 
in  the  extension  of  trade  at  the  time  our 
fiscal  system  is  under  review,  yet  I cannot 
regard  the  existence  of  this  period  of  sus- 
pense as  wholly  hurtful.  Warehouses  which 
have  been  over-full  will  be  drained  of  their 
stocks,  long  credits  and  over-drafts  will  be 
considerably  reduced,  and  in  the  end  busi- 
ness will  be  established  on  a firmer  basis  ; 
and  once  the  details  of  the  tariff  are  an- 
nounced, trade  will  not  only  seek  its  ac- 
customed channels,  but  will  flow  in  increas- 
ed volume.  Throughout  the  whole  Dominion 
the  prospects  look  encouraging.  In  Manito- 


ba and  the  North-west  Territories,  in  conse- 
quence of  better  harvest  and  better  prices 
for  grain,  the  cloud  that  has  been  overhang- 
ing for  some  time  seems  to  be  lifting,  and 
with  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  a bet- 
ter administration  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  (Mr.  Sifton),  I look 
forward  to  that  country  going  rapidly  ahead. 
Further  west,  our  distant  province  of  British 
Columbia  is  experiencing  an  impetus  from 
the  development  of  her  rich  mineral  depo- 
sits. In  the  older  provinces  there  is  the 
promise  of  a prosperous  year,  and,  as  I have 
said,  business  is  only  waiting  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  tariff  to  be  announced,  to  re- 
sume its  accustomed  channels  in  increased 
volume. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  sum  up  the 
chief  points  of  the  policy  which  I submit  to 
this  House.  The  Liberal  party,  in  its  plat- 
form at  the  Ottawa  convention,  declared 
itself  to  be  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  the 
tariff.  That  pledge  we  have  fulfilled  to-day 
by  substantial  reductions  in  our  general 
tariff,  and  still  further  by  the  large  reduc- 
tions made  in  our  reciprocal  tariff.  The 
Ottawa  platform  pledged  the  Liberal  party 
to  endeavour  to  briDg  about  the  desired  re- 
form with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
business,  and  with  no  injustice  to  any  class. 
That  pledge  we  have  fulfilled  to-night  by 
placing  on  the  Table  of  the  House  a tariff 
which  in  its  every  line  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment have  approached  the  subject  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  with  a desire 
to  disturb  in  the  least  possible  degree  the 
various  business  interests  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Ottawa  platform  pledged  us  to  have 
particular  regard  for  a reduction  of  duties 
on  British  goods,  and  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Mr.  Da- 
vies) moved  in  this  House  a resolution  affirm- 
ing that  policy.  We  have  fulfilled  that 
pledge  to-night  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
The  Ottawa  platform  pledged  the  Liberal 
party  to  use  all  honourable  efforts  to  bring 
about  better  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  have  already  taken  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  by  commissioning  two 
Ministers  of  this  Government  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  make  known  the  fact— if  it  was 
necessary  to  make  it  known— that  Canada 
is  willing  to  negotiate  with  our  American 
neighbours  for  a fair  and  reasonable  reci- 
procity treaty.  If  our  American  friends 
wish  to  make  a treaty  with  us,  we  are  will- 
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ing  to  meet  them  and  treat  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms.  If  it  shall  not  please  them 
to  do  that,  we  shall  in  one  way  regret  the 
fact,  but  shall  nevertheless  go  on  our  way 
rejoicing,  and  find  other  markets  to  build 
up  the  prosperity  of  Canada  independent  of 
the  American  people. 

We  present  to  this  House  a tariff  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  simpler  than 
the  one  that  now  exists,  and  I feel  assured 
that  it  will  to  a considerable  extent  re- 
duce that  friction  which  has  so  long  ex- 
isted between  the  merchants  of  the  country 
and  the  Custom-houses.  We  submit  a tariff 
which  largely  abandons  the  specific  duties 
that  have  been  so  unjust  to  the  poorer 
classes.  We  submit  a tariff  in  which  the 
large  free  list  is  practically  not  disturbed, 
but  has  large  additions  made  to  it  We 
give  to  the  country  the  great  boon  of  free 
corn,  which  will  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  development  of  our  farming  inter- 
ests, and  particularly  the  dairying  interest, 
to  which  we  must  look  in  a very  large  de- 
gree for  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  and 
the  increase  of  our  exports.  We  give  to  the 
country  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal  oil, 
and  the  removal  of  burdensome  restric- 
tions respecting  the  sale  of  coal  oil.  We 
give  to  the  farmer  his  fence  wire  at  a low 
rate  of  duty  for  the  present  year,  and 
place  it  on  the  free  list  from  the  1st  of 
January  next.  We  give  him  his  binder 
twine  on  the  same  terms— a lower  rate  of 
duty  for  the  present,  and  free  binder 
twine  from  the  1st  day  of  January  next. 
We  give  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sions a boon  which  the  younger  and  less 
wealthy  members  of  the  profession  will  ap- 
preciate, when  we  put  all  surgical  and 
dental  Instruments  on  the  free  list  We 
recognize  the  great  mining  Industry  of  the 
country  by  placing  on  the  free  list  all 
machinery  exclusively  used  In  mining  enter- 
prises. We  do  not  confine  It  to  mining  ma- 
chinery made  In  Canada,  but  we  say  It  Is 
more  Important  to  develop  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  Canada  than  even  to  make  a few 
machines  In  Canada,  and  so  we  put  mining 
machinery  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes 
of  mining  enterprises  on  the  free  list  We 
give  the  people  the  benefit  of  reduction  on 
breadstulTs,  flour,  wheat  and  comment  We 
give  the  manufacturers  the  benefit  of 
chen per  Iron,  and  much  complaint  has  been 


made  by  them  in  the  past  of  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  iron  duty.  We 
revise  the  duties  on  rice  in  such  a manner 
that  they  will  not  add  a cent  to  the  cost 
to  the  consumer,  yet  they  will  add  material- 
ly to  the  public  revenue.  We  give  the  people 
a reduction  almost  all  along  the  line.  We 
provide  the  necessary  revenue  to  meet  the 
great  needs  of  the  country  by  increased 
taxes  on  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  spirits, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  without  any  increas- 
ed taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  have  ever  had  the  free 
breakfast  table  they  talk  about,  we  make 
it  freer  to-day  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the 
sugar  that  goes  on  the  breakfast  table  from 
$1.14  per  100  pounds  to  $1,  which  is  a ma- 
terial reduction. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  give  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  preferential  trade 
with  the  mother  country.  This  question 
of  preferential  trade  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  House  in  times  past.  Leading 
public  men  have  advocated  preferential 
trade,  but  always  annexing  to  their  sugges- 
tions a demand  with  which  it  was  well 
known  England  could  not  comply.  All  the 
advocates  of  preferential  trade,  at  all 
events  all  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  that  movement,  have  assumed  that,  as 
the  first  step,  England  must  consent  to  put 
a duty  on  grain.  We  know  that  England 
does  not  view  that  project  with  favour.  We 
know  that  no  more  unpopular  project  can 
be  offered  the  English  people  than  to  ask 
them  to  put  a duty  on  breadstuffs.  It  may 
be,  as  time  rolls  on,  and  at  an  early 
day,  they  may  change  their  views.  It 
may  be  that  they  may  see  It  In 
their  interest  to  make  this  distinction, 
and  they  may  offer  some  preferential 
terms  to  the  grain  of  Canada.  If  they  can 
be  Induced  to  do  that  by  fair  argument,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a good  thing  for 
Canada.  But  why  should  we  wait  for  Eng- 
land to  take  action  ? England  has  dealt 
generously  with  us  In  the  past.  England 
has  given  us  a larger  degree  of  liberty  per- 
haps than  Is  possessed  by  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  has  given  us 
liberty  to  tax  her  wares  even  when  she 
admits  our  goods  free,  and  we  have  taxed 
them  to  an  enormous  degree.  Why  should 
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we  wait  for  England  to  do  more  ? Some- 
body must  make  a move  in  this  matter,  and 
we  propose  that  Canada  shall  lead  the  way. 
My  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
says  that  our  project  of  freer  trade  with 
England  is  a delusive  one. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Is  it 
delusive  ? When  I place  these  resolutions 
on  the  Table  of  this  House  to-night,  they 
go  into  effect,  and  Ï speak  with  pride,  in 
the  name  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  hon. 
gentlemen  around  me  will  share  that  pride, 
when  I say  that  to-morrow  morning,  at  every 
custom-house  in  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


the  doors  will  open  on  terms  of  preferential 
trade  with  the  mother  country.  I cannot 
doubt  that  this  tariff  will  commend  itself  to 
this  House  and  to  the  country,  and  when  this 
policy  shall  have  passed  its  various  stages, 
when  it  shall  have  passed  into  law,  then 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
may  feel  that,  in  this  glorious  year  of  jubi- 
lee, they  have  made  a noble  contribution  to 
that  splendid  parliamentary  record  which 
Tennyson  had  in  his  mind  when  he  pictured 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  : 

And  statesmen  at  her  council  met, 

Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet. 
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CANADA 


BUDGET  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  BY 

hon.  William  s.  fielding,  m.  p. 

MINISTER,  OF  FINANCE 

IN  THE 

House  of  Commons,  at  Ottawa,  Tuesday,  5th  April,  1898 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr.  Field- 
ing) moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  committee  to  consider  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  for  raising  the  Supply  to  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty. 

He  said  : I rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  notice,  to  make  the  motion  which 
you  have  put  from  the  Chair,  and  before  con- 
cluding my  remarks  I shall  place  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  a series  of  resolutions 
to  which  it  is  my  desire  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

A little  less  than  one  year  ago,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  perhaps  marked  the  occa- 
sion as  one  of  some  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada,  I had  the  honour  to  deliver 
In  this  House  my  first  Budget  speech. 

In  rising  to-day  to  perforin  a similar  duty, 
I am  sure  that  1 have  ample  grounds  on 
which  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  on  the  results  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  announce  to  the  House  in 
April  last.  Canada  has  had  an  eventful 
year,  a year  marked  by  great  political  ad- 
vancement, material  progress  and  steadily 
1 lierons  1 u g p r os]>o  ri  t y . 

FISCAL  YEAR  1896-97. 

Following  the  usual  practice  lu  Budget 
speeches,  I shall  first  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a brief  review  of  the  operations  of 


the  financial  year  1896-97,  which  ended  on  the 
30th  of  June  last,  the  accounts  of  which  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  House  for  some 
time  past.  The  revenue  for  that  year  yielded 
$37,829,778,  as  against  $36,618,590  for  the 
year  1895-96,  or  an  Increase  of  $1,211,187. 
The  total  expenditure  on  Consolidated  Fund 
reached  $38,349,759,  as  against  an  expendi- 
ture of  $36,949,142  in  1S95-96,  or  an  increase 
of  $1,400,617.  The  outcome  of  1896-97  left 
us  with  a deficit  of  $519,981,  as  against  a 
deficit  on  the  previous  year  of  $330,551. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  result  of  the  year’s 
operations  on  account  of  Consolidated  Fund. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  I give  the  de- 
tails of  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  : 


1890-97. 

i 1895-96. 

i De- 

Increase.  „ 

crease. 

$ 

8 

$ S 

Customs . . 

' 19,478,247 

19,838,279 

355.032 

Excise..  . 
M i scella- 

| 9,170,378 

7,920,005 

1,241,372; 

neons . . | 

9,181,152 

8,859,305 

321,846  

87,829,778 

30,018,590 

1,566,219  355.032 
355.032 

1.211.187 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a slight 
decrease  In  the  customs  revenue,  which  can 
be  attributed  to  the  restrictive  effect  ou  the 
Imports  of  the  anticipated  chauges  of  the 
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fiscal  system  inaugurated  23rd  April  of  last 
year,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  duties  be- 
tween that  date  and  30th  June.  The  large 
increase  of  excise  is,  of  course,  accounted 
for  as  an  anticipation  of  the  current  year’s 
receipts,  in  view  of  expected  changes  in  the 
duties  of  excise.  In  the  items  composing 
miscellaneous,  the  chief  increase  is  in  the 
receipts  from  post  office.  Taking  up  the 
report  of  my  colleague  the  hon.  the  Minister 
of  Customs,  I find  that,  on  the  following 
articles,  important  increases  in  duty  have 
been  received 


Animals,  living $ 17,122 

Carriages  59,072 

Fancy  goods  9,902 

Glass  and  manufactures  of ....  10,760 

Leather  do  17,103 

Oils,  coal,  kerosene  and  products  of  24,880 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 584,396 

Spirits  and  wines 221,733 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of 33,755 

Watches 17,574 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  articles 
important  decreases  have  taken  place  in  the 
duties  collected,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  : 

Books,  periodicals  and  other  printed 


matter  $ 15,371 

Grain  of  all  kinds 101,121 

Flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds 36,229 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  154,418 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute,  manufactures 

of  52,137 

Fruit  and  nuts,  dried 68,337 

do  green 22,192 

Furs  and  manufactures  of 28,113 

Gloves  and  mitts 40,943 

Gutta  percha  and  india-rubber, 

manufactures  of  11,495 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of. . 13,660 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  16,138 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  63,574 

Musical  instruments 12,010 

Oils,  all  other  than  coal,  kerosene, 

n.e.s 30,293 

Oil  cloth 9,887 

Pickles,  sauces  and  capers  of  all 

kinds  8,192 

Silk,  manufactures  of 166,656 

Stone  and  manufactures  of. 8,917 


The  details  of  the  increase  in  excise  are  as 
follows  : — 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SPIRITS,  &c. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  the  following 
articles  usually  finds  a place  in  the  Budget, 
and  I give  it,  as  follows 


Spirits,  Beer,  Wine,  Tobacco, 

Galls.  Galls.  Galls.  Lbs. 


1894  -742  3-722  -089  2-264 

1895  -666  3-471  -090  2-163 

1896  -623  3-528  -070  2*120 

1897  -723  3-469  '084  2*243 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
1897,  but  that,  I think,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  anticipation  of 
the  changes  in  the  excise  duties  last  ses- 
sion, very  considerable  quantities  were 
entered  for  duty,  which  will  probably  affect 
the  consumption  for  the  next  year,  so  that 
the  figures  which  show  an  increase,  rather 
show  an  increase  in  mercantile  operations 
than  in  actual  consumption.  The  average 
per  capita  consumption  was  as  follows 


Spirits  Gall.  1-026 

Beer  do  2*920 

Wine  do  -130 

Tobacco  Lbs.  2-173 

We  come  now  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Before  going  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  can  my  hon.  friend 
tell  me  what  amount  of  the  increase  is  due 
to  the  Jubilee  stamps  of  1896-97  ? 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
not  included  that  in  my  statement,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  it  later  on.  The  post 
office  revenues  in  the  public  accounts  show 
it  in  general  terms.  I shall  furnish  it  later 
on  if  the  hon.  gentleman  desires. 

The  expenditure  on  consolidated  revenue 
reached  $38,349,759,  being  an  increase  of 
$1,400,617  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Taking  up  the  details  of  the  outlay,  I find 


Articles. 

Quantity, 

. 1896. 

Quantity, 

1897. 

Duty, 

1896. 

Duty, 

1897. 

Increase. 

Spirits Galls. 

Malt Lbs. 

Cigars No. 

Cigarettes No. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff. Lbs. 

2,344,767 

51,690,278 

108,290,260 

80,461,900 

9,392,487 

2,782,514 

68,443,353 

113,276,105 

93,798,000 

10,690,765 

$ 

3,973,300 

775,354 

648,462 

120,692 

2,228,697 

$ 

4,732,506 

1,026,652 

678,029 

156,257 

2,398,443 

f 

759,206 

251,298 

29,567 

35,565 

169,746 

7,746,505 

8,991,887 

1,245,382 

that  in  the  following  services  there  is  an 
increased  expenditure  : 

Interest  on  public  debt  $143,233 

Charges  of  management 29,905 

Sinking  funds 46,526 

Premium,  discount  and  exchange...  36,833 

Civil  government 22,218 

Administration  of  justice 16,491 

Dominion  Police 1,085 

Legislation  ' 230,084 

Penitentiaries  24,370 

Arts,  agriculture  and  statistics 13,512 

Immigration  7,239 

Quarantine  24,914 

Pensions  4,801 

Militia  530,874 

Public  Works,  Consolidated  Fund..  163,949 

Railways  and  canals 7,961 

Mail  subsidies  and  steamship  sub- 
ventions   18,895 

Ocean  and  river  service 1,805 

Marine  hospitals  1,447 

Fisheries  16,336 

Geological  Survey 14,331 

Subsidies  to  provinces 2,394 

Indians  27,655 

Miscellaneous  . 9,392 

Customs  48,912 

Post  Office  124,467 

Trade  and  Commerce  5,141 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  de- 
creases on  the  following 

Superannuation  $ 3,439 

Mounted  Police  6,852 

Lighthouse  and  coast  service 20,314 

Scientific  institutions  1,705 

Government  of  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritories   10,167 

Excise  6,443 

Weights  and  measures  and  gas 6,150 

Railways  and  Canals,  collection 100,535 

Dominion  lands 8,492 

Public  Works,  collection 11,892 

The  main  increases  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  Interest  on  public  debt,  legislation, 
militia,  public  works,  and  post  office,  and 
the  causes  operating  in  these  cases  were 
explained  In  my  remarks  of  the  22nd  of 
April  last  year  and  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  I need  not  refer  to  them  further 
than  to  say  that  they  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  apparent  economy  accomplished  by 
my  predecessor  in  1895-96,  an  economy, 
which  I am  justified  In  saying  was  only 
apparent,  because  I think  lion,  gentlemen 
themselves  will  admit  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  continue  the  expenditure  on  the  fig- 
ures of  that  year.  Indeed,  lion,  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  remarks  they  have 
made  on  these  subjects,  have  frequently  ad- 
mitted as  much. 

PREDICTIONS  AND  RESULTS. 

In  concluding  my  observations  upon  the 
business  of  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  ending 
the  30th  of  June  last,  let  me  express  the 


hope  that  my  hon.  friends  opposite  will 
allow  me  to  congratulate  them  on  the  very 
happy  failure  of  some  of  the  very  gloomy 
predictions  which  they  made  respecting 
I that  year.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
j the  closing  hours  of  the  first  session  of  this 
; Parliament,  my  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the 
, Opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  and  my 
hon.  friend  the  ex-Minister  of  Finance  (Mr. 
Foster)  made  very  strong  attacks  upon  the 
financial  position  of  the  Government,  and 
| predicted  that  very  direful  things  would 
I happen  in  the  first  year  of  Liberal  adminis- 
tration. I do  not  propose  to  detain  the 
j House  with  lengthy  quotations  from  their 
! remarks,  but  I may  summarize  their  pre- 
| dictions  very  briefly.  My  hon.  friends  sta- 
! ted  that  we  were  entering  upon  a year  of 
| reckless  expenditure  which  could  only  end 
in  financial  disaster.  They  declared  that 
within  that  current  year  of  1896-97,  I would 
be  obliged  to  borrow  at  least  $10,000,000, 
and  that  I would  have  to  go  on  the  money 
; market  under  conditions  that  would  greatly 
damage  our  public  credit.  They  will,  I hope, 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  during  that  cur- 
rent year  we  did  not  have  to  go  on  the 
general  money  market  at  all  ; that  our  total 
temporary  borrowing,  in  the  usual  way  of 
I treasury  bills,  did  not  amount  to  ten  million 
! dollars  or  even  half  of  ten  million  dollars  ; 
and  that  the  only  borrowing . in  which  we 
indulged,  over  and  above  the  renewal  of  a 
loan  contracted  by  my  predecessor,  was  less 
than  three  million  dollars,  and  that  when  at 
I a subsequent  and  proper  time  we  did  pro- 
ceed to  place  a loan  on  the  London  market, 
instead  of  going  with  a damaged  credit,  as 
my  hon.  friends  predicted,  we  went  under 
favourable  conditions  and  met  with  grati- 
fying success. 

They  also  stated  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  come  out  of  the  year’s  operations 
with  a deficit  of  less  than  $3,250,000.  As 
late  as  the  month  of  April  last,  my  hon. 
friend  the  ex-Minister  of  Finance  modified 
his  calculation,  but  even  then  he  predicted 
that  we  could  not  come  out  of  the  year 
with  a deficit  of  less  than  $2.0'  * 1 ■ * * >.  Ho 
will,  I am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that  we 
came  out  of  the  year  with  a deficit,  not  of 
$3,250,000,  not  of  $2,000,000.  but  of  the  mo- 
dest sum  of  $519,000.  My  hon.  friend  said 
that  in  the  first  year  of  Liberal  adminis- 
tration we  would  have  an  expenditure  of 
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at  least  forty  million  dollars.  He  will  be 
glad  to  learn,  I hope,  that  the  expenditure 
of  that  year  amounted  to  only  $38,349,759. 

My  hon.  friend  said  that  he  could  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  great  arbiter,  time,  to 
decide  these  things.  Well,  the  great  arbiter 
has  given  judgment,  and  has  given  judgment 
against  my  hon.  friend  and  in  favour  of  the 
Administration.  I suppose  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
that  they  will  take  the  cheerful  view  which 
we,  on  this  side,  are  disposed  to  take  of  the 
prospects  of  the  country  under  a Liberal 
Administration.  I suppose  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  their  sense  of  duty  may  oblige 
them  to  continue  to  draw  the  same  alarming 
picture  of  the  future  under  Liberal  rule. 
We,  on  this  side,  will  have  to  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  thought,  when  we  have 
these  alarming  predictions,  that  time,  the 
great  arbiter,  will  continue  to  decide  against 
my  hon.  friends  and  in  favour  of  the  present 
Administration. 

REVENUE  FROM  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

I have  given  some  figures  respecting  the 
consumption  on  spirits  and  intoxicating  li- 
quors, and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in 
view  of  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibition, which  is  likely  to  be  continued  and 
to  take  a more  emphatic  shape  at  an  early 
day,  there  will  be  frequent  references,  no 
doubt,  to  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  arising  from  the  liquor  traffic. 
I think  that,  therefore,  it  might  be  conveni- 
ent to  include  in  the  Budget  a statement 
showing  exactly  what  are  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  that  source.  The  statement  is 
for  the  year  1896-97. 

Quantity.  Duty. 


Customs — 

Ale,  beer,  &c...  Galls.  327,216  $ 65,245  30 

Excise — 

Malt  ..Lbs.  68,443,353  1,026,652  13 

Customs — 

Spirits  and  wines.  GTs.  1,396,136  2,406,529  81 
Excise — 

Spirits  Galls.  2,782,514  4,732,506  19 

Or, 

Customs  $2,471,775  11 

Excise  5,759,158  32 


Bumming  it  up,  we  find  that  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  these  sources  are  : Customs, 
$2,471,775.11  ; excise,  $5,759,158.32,  making 
a total  revenue  from  that  source  of  $8,230,- 
933.43. 


THE  CURRENT  YEAR,  1897-98. 

So  far,  Sir,  I have  dealt  with  the  financial 
year  ending  June  last.  Now,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  current  year,  of  which 
nine  months  have  elapsed.  With  this 
elapsed  period  as  a basis  of  calculation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  estimate  what  our  posi- 
tion will  probably  be  on  the  30th  June  next. 
Up  to  31st  March  last,  according  to  the 
latest  statements  we  have  obtained,  our  cus- 
toms revenue  amounts  to  $16,111,029.82. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  we 
have  lately  been  experiencing  in  the  receipts 
from  this  source,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
after  1st  July  the  preferential  feature  of  our 
tariff  obtains  its  full  development  .and  con- 
sequently there  will  be  a slight  check  in  the 
imports  in  May  and  June,  I think  I am 
within  the  mark  when  I estimate  the  cus- 
toms revenue  at  $21,000,000,  as  against  last 
year’s  yield  of  $19,478,247.  From  excise,  I do 
not  expect  to  receive  more  than  $8,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $9,170,378  received  last  year, 
on  account  of  various  disturbing  causes.  As 
between  the  two  years,  there  is  no  doubt  our 
revenue  this  year  from  that  source  will  be 
less.  From  miscellaneous  sources  I antici- 
pate our  revenue  will  be  $10,300,000  ; or 
$39,300,000  in  all. 

So  much  for  the  revenue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  expenditure  up  to  the  31st 
March  on  account  of  consolidated  fund 
amounted  to  $22,987,258,  which  is  just  on 
about  a level  with  last  year,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  there  is  a quarter’s 
post  office  expenditure  of  last  year  which 
does  not  appear  this  year  but  will  come  In 
at  a later  stage  of  the  accounts.  We  must 
add  to  the  outlay  against  us  the  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  imposed  upon  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict and  the  maintenauce  of  law  and  order 
in  that  territory.  So,  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
I put  the  total  consolidated  fund  expendi- 
ture for  the  current  fiscal  year  at  $38,750,000. 
If  this  estimate  proves  correct,  and  if  we  re- 
ceive the  estimated  revenue  of  $39,300,000, 
the  business  of  this  year,  closing  the  30th 
June  next,  will  end  with  a surplus  of  $550,- 
000. 

A PROBABLE  SURPLUS. 

My  aim  and  expectation  in  that  respect 
are  that  we  shall  have  in  this  current  year 
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a surplus  which  will  wipe  out  the  deficit  of 
last  year,  and  leave  a balance,  possibly  even 
a larger  balance  than  I would  now  care  to 
state,  on  the  right  side.  I feel  confident  that 
this  is  a safe  and  conservative  estimate  of 
the  result  of  the  year’s  operations.  Some 
features  of  the  year’s  business  have  been  so 
abnormal,  there  has  developed  such  buoy- 
ancy in  trade,  that  I should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  outcome  of  the  year  should  be  more 
favourable  than  I have  indicated.  The  total 
consolidated  fund  expenditure  for  the  current 
year  I have  just  estimated  at  $38,750,000,  or 
some  $400,000  over  last  year’s  actual  expendi- 
ture. The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  additional  interest  on  the  public  debt  that 
has  to  be  paid  on  account  of  the  loan  of  last 
autumn,  the  necessary  outlay  in  connection 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  Yukon  district, 
an  increased  outlay  resulting  from  a vigor- 
ous policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  also  in  the  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  immigration.  The  extension 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  Montreal  will 
also  go  to  swell  our  gross  expenditure,  al- 
though I am  assured  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Railways  that  the  increased  out- 
lay -will  be  offset  at  an  early  day  by  increas- 
ed receipts  that  will  accrue  from  the  working 
of  the  extension.  Although  our  borrowings  in 
London,  last  October,  as  I shall  show,  were 
less  than  half  the  amount  authorized,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  therefore  that  we  should 
have  occasion  again  to  resort  to  temporary 
loans  at  an  early  day,  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  owing  to  the  buoyancy  of  trade 
and  of  revenue,  our  financial  position  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  I do  not  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  necessary,  during  the  current  year, 
to  issue  a single  Treasury  bill  or  borrow  any 
money  in  any  shape  or  form. 

DEBT  STATEMENT,  1896-97. 

I desire  now  to  refer  to  the  debt  statement 
for  1890-97.  On  the  30th  June,  1890,  our  net 
debt  stood  at  $258,497,432.77.  As  a result  of 
the  year’s  operations,  it  has  been  increased 
by  $3,041,103.09,  the  details  of  which  are  as 
follows 

Expenditure  on  Capital  Account 
and  on  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way   $3,619,875  59 

Deficit  of  the  year 619,981  44 

Railway  subsidies  416,956  30 

Rebellion  In  the  N.W.T 3^284  64 


Consolidated  Fund  transfers. 
Including  liabilities  incurred 


prior  to  30th  June,  1896,  Post 

Office  Department  682,880  52 

Total  5,142,977  49 

Less — Sinking  Fund  investments  2,101,813  80 

Net  increase 3,641,163  69 

Making  the  net  debt  on  30th 
June,  1897 $261,538,596  46 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  I find  we  have 
expended  up  to  the  31st  March  on  capital 
account,  for  railway  subsidies  and  for  dis- 
counts and  charges  in  connection  with  the 
late  loan,  in  all  $4,506,185.  To  complete  the 
year’s  requirements  on  capital  account  and 
railway  subsidies  it  is  estimated  that  we 
shall  need  $3,000,000,  making  a total  of 
$7,506,185.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  net  in- 
crease of  our  debt,  we  must  deduct  the  sink- 
ing fund  investments  which  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  $2,300,000  and  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $550,000,  leaving  an  increase  in  the 
net  debt  of  $4,500,000  in  round  numbers  for 
the  year  1897-98. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Where  are  the  cheers  ? 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  We  are  sitting  on  them. 

THE  YEAR  1898-99. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  We  pro- 
pose that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  shall  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  those  chairs  for  a long  time 
yet.  With  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  the  1st  July  next  and  ending  on  the 
30th  June,  1899,  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  at 
this  day  to  estimate  in  more  than  general 
terms.  However,  I do  not  think  that,  so  far 
as  the  customs  revenue  is  concerned,  we 
should  fall  behind  this  year’s  income,  which 
I have  estimated  at  $21,000,000.  We  have 
to  remember,  of  course,  that  on  the  1st  July 
thl9  year  the  second  stage  of  our  preferen- 
tial tariff  will  be  reached,  and  the  reduction 
of  12$  per  cent  already  accrued  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a further  reduction  of  12$  per  cent, 
making  a total  of  25  per  cent  The  first  re- 
duction of  12$  per  cent  was.  perhaps,  not 
large  enough  to  make  any  great  change  In 
the  stream  of  British  Imports.  Besides  It 
takes  time  for  the  British  merchant  to  un- 
derstand the  operation  of  these  tariff 
changes,  and  just  about  the  moment  when 
he  became  aware  of  the  reduction,  and  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  it,  the  difficulty  arose 
with  respect  to  the  Belgian  and  German 
treaties,  which  resulted  In  the  so-called  pre- 
ference being  for  a time  extended  to  a large 
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number  of  countries,  and  therefore  Great 
Britain  was  not  in  a position  to  enjoy  the 
12 i per  cent  reduction  as  fully  as  we  had 
expected  and  desired. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  The  difficulty  arose  before 
that,  did  it  not  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No,  only 
in  the  minds  of  my  hon.  friends  oppo- 
site. There  are  no  difficulties  in  this  ques- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  House  ; there  were 
difficulties  which  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
for  years  sought  to  remove  without  success, 
and  which  have  been  removed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. I expect,  therefore,  that  when 
the  full  reduction  of  25  per  cent  takes  place, 
when  the  preference  is  confined,  as  it  will 
be,  to  imports  from  the  mother  country 
and  from  certain  British  colonies  to  which 
I shall  refer,  I expect  there  will  be  a con- 
siderable increase  in  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  and  on  these  imports  we  shall 
receive  a smaller  amount  of  revenue  than 
we  have  hitherto  received.  With  a view 
to  maintaining  our  position  as  a sound 
one  financially,  to  upholding  our  credit  and 
guarding  against  deficits,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  loss  of  re- 
venue in  that  respect  by  making  some  in- 
crease to  the  revenue  in  other  quarters, 
and  of  that  I will  speak  later  on.  Excise 
should  provide  at  least  eight  and  one-half 
millions,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
making  due  allowances  for  increase  in  rail- 
way receipts,  from  post  office  and  interest 
on  investments,  we  should  receive  eleven 
million  dollars.  These  I estimate  will  give 
us  a total  revenue  of  $40,500,000.  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  year  beginning  on  the 
1st  of  July  next,  concerning  which,  of 
course,  our  estimates  will  have  to  be  of 
a very  general  character,  with  very  little 
opportunities  of  coming  to  close  quarters, 
not  such  opportunities  as  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  current  year.  We  have  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Estimates 
for  1898-99,  to  the  extent  of  $39,124,000. 
These  Estimates  include  two  new  items, 
one  of  $396,000  for  the  expense  of  the  Yukon 
district,  and  another  of  $760,000  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way extension  to  Montreal.  Under  our 
method  of  keeping  accounts,  the  increased 


cost  of  operating  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
has  to  be  added  to  our  general  expenditure, 
even  though  it  might  be  a source  of  profit 
to  us,  represented  by  an  increase  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account.  These  two  new  items 
for  the  Yukon  and  for  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, items  which  were  not  necessary  in 
our  past  Estimates,  but  that  we  all  recog- 
nize are  necessary  now,  amount  to  $1,156,000. 
If  we  take  this  from  the  total  amount  of 
the  Estimates,  it  will  ibe  found  that  the 
remainder,  $38,168,000  is  about  the  same 
as  asked  for  in  the  main  Estimates  for 
the  current  year. 

EVIDENCES  OP  PROSPERITY— THE  BANK 
* RETURNS. 

In  April  last,  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  financial  outlook,  I expressed 
my  belief  that  when  the  details  of  the 
tariff  were  once  settled  and  announced, 
trade  would  not  only  continue  to  flow  in  its 
usual  channels,  but  that  we  might  expect 
a large  increase.  When  those  words  were 
uttered,  the  circumstances  that  I then  en- 
umerated pointed  unmistakably  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  good  harvest,  however,  and  in- 
creased prices  have  since  that  time  lent 
their  force  to  the  tide  of  events,  and  the 
period  of  resulting  prosperity  that  Canada 
is  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  enjoy- 
ing must  be  indeed  gratifying  to  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House,  and  to  every 
citizen  of  Canada,  and  must  confirm  the 
conviction  that  we  all  have  as  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  future  development  of 
our  country. 

I am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  bear  with 
me  when  1 turn  aside  for  a moment  to  enum- 
erate a few  of  the  directions  in  which  this 
development  and  prosperity  have  made  them- 
selves felt.  I propose  to  speak  first  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country,  of  the  increased  business  of  the 
country— I propose  to  speak  of  the  deposits 
in  the  banks.  In  the  bank  circulation  the 
effect  has  been  most  pronounced.  I need  not 
weary  the  House  by  giving  the  details  of  the 
bank  statements,  but  I may  present  a table 
showing  the  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks 
for  the  past  six  years,  together  with  the 
totals  : 

l 
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Chartered 

Govt.  Savings 

Banks. 

Banks. 

Total. 

30th  June,  1892 

$ 160,942,778 

| 39,529,547 

$ 200,472,325 

30th  June,  1893 

170,817,433 

41,849,658 

212,667,091 

30th  June,  1894 

174,930,936 

43,036,012 

217,966,948 

30th  June,  1895 

180,664,121 

44,450,498 

225,114,619 

30th  June,  1896 

183,769,992 

46,799,318 

230,559,310 

30th  June,  1897 

201,141,688 

48,934,975 

250,076,663 

31st  December,  1897 

222,002,147 

49,466,656 

271,468,803 

That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  six  months  from  I demand  for  Dominion  notes  and  bank  notes, 
June  last  to  December  the  deposits  have  j which  the  elasticity  of  our  banking  system 
increased  by  over  $21,000,000.  1 has  been  fully  able  to  meet.  I append 

To  carry  on  the  increased  business  of  i the  figures  relating  to  note  circulation  for 
the  country  there  has  been  a very  heavy  I six  years  past  : 


— 

Government. 

1 

Banks. 

Total. 

31st  October,  1892 

$38,688,429 

$18,647,063 

$57,335,492 

31st  October,  1893 

36,906,941 

19,844,248 

56,751,183 

31st  October,  1894 

34,516,651 

22,212,884 

56,729,535 

31st  October,  1895 

34,671,028 

22,893,259 

57,564,287 

31st  October,  1896 

35,955,150 

21.607,553 

57,562,703 

31st  October,  1897 

41,580,928 

24,751,932 

I 

66,332,860 

Mr.  FOSTER.  May  I ask  my  kon.  friend 

clearings  for  the  three  years, 

1895,  1S9G  and 

If  he  took  the  same  date  in  each  case 

1897,  according 

to  the  “ Monetary  Times,” 

for  the  Government  bank  figures  ? 

were  : 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes,  the 
figures  in  both  cases  are  for  the  31st  of 
October,  1892,  and  continuing  at  the  same 
date  each  year. 

The  October  circulation,  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  highest  of  the  year,  on  account  of 
the  moving  of  the  crops,  ran  about  50  or  57 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  year  1890  and  the 
four  preceding  years.  The  business  of  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  <*equlred  over  00  millions,  or  an 
Increase  of  close  to  nine  millions  over  1890. 

The  volume  of  the  general  business  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  very  markedly  In- 
crease the  aggregate  bank  clearings  of  the 
five  principal  cities— Montreal,  Toronto, 
Halifax,  Winnipeg  and  Hamilton.  The  total 


1895  $1,039,967,000 

1896  1,025.960,000 

1 s f 7 


or  an  Increase  of  $120,000,000  In  the  clear- 
ings of  1S97  over  1890.  For  the  four  weekly 
periods— ending  Thursday— in  January,  1898, 
the  total  clearings  were  $108,509,673.  against 
$89,901, 000  for  the  similar  periods  of  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  or  an  increase  of  over  $18,000,000. 
For  February  last,  the  total  clearings  for 
the  five  cities  mentioned  were  $108,385,302. 
as  compared  with  $74,012,552  for  February. 
1897,  an  increase  of  $33.772.750. 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

The  railways,  too.  have  experienced  the 
benefits  of  this  upward  movement  in  trade. 
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and  the  published  traffic  returns  are  an  in- 
dex of  the  extent  of  the  betterment  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  From  1st  July  to 
the  end  of  February  last,  the  weekly  state- 
ments of  the  two  great  railways  of  Canada 
show  continual  and  steady  increases  over 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1897,  were  $24,049,534,  against  $20,681,596 
for  the  previous  year.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  according  to 
their  weekly  returns,  for  the  same  period 
were  $19,521,588,  against  $18,731,885  for  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  earnings 
of  the  roads  is  mainly  attributable  to  their 
freight  and  live  stock  business.  The  share 
and  bondholders  have,  of  course,  profited  by 
the  improvement  in  the  earning  capacities  of 
the  roads,  and  the  market  values  of  their 
securities  have  advanced  by  bounds.  Take 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ordinary  $100 
shares.  The  closing  price  of  December,  1896, 
was  56£  ; the  lowest  price  of  1897  was  46|, 
and  the  latest  December  price  was  83f.  The 
closing  price  on  29th  of  January  last,  ac- 
cording to  the  “ Economist,”  was  91f. 

In  Grand  Trunk  securities  the  advance 
was  equally  marked.  Taking  their  4 per 
cent  guaranteed  and  their  first  preference 
stocks,  il  find  the  lowest  price  of  1897  was 
39J  and  30£  respectively,  while  on  the  29th 
January  they  were  quoted  at  76J,  77^  and 
67£  to  68£  respectively. 

Taking  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
stocks  quoted  in  the  “ Economist,”  and  the 
principal  Grand  Trunk  issues,  I find  that 
securities  of  these  two  railways  to  the  nom- 
inal value  of  £88,187,497  were  worth  on  the 
market  : On  31st  December,  1895,  £48,814,- 
887  ; on  31st  December,  1896,  £50,430,613  ; 
on  31st  December,  1897,  £62,317,910. 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

I will  now  take  a few  figures  from  the 
Trade  Returns  for  1896-97. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Canada 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $119,218,609,  which 
is  nearly  a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  over 
eight  millions  in  excess  of  the  fiscal  year 
1894-95. 

Canada’s  export  trade  during  the  year  was, 
by  far,  the  largest  and  greatest  in  its  his- 


tory. The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $137,950,253, 
which  is  over  16  millions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  year,  and  24  millions  in 
excess  of  the  fiscal  year  1894-95. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  home 
consumption,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion, 
for  the  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  up 
to  the  end  of  February,  amounted  to  $80,- 
821,831,  which  is  $12,081,330  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Including  coin  and  bullion,  the  imports  for 
home  consumption  for  the  eight  months 
amounted  to  $83,785,737,  which  is  $10,506,815 
in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

The  total  exports  for  the  eight  months 
amounted  to  $119,644,464,  which  is  $26,451,- 
521  in  excess  of  the  export  trade  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  which 
is  also  in  excess  of  the  export  trade  for  any 
whole  year  in  the  history  of  Canada,  prior 
to  1896.  * 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY. 

While  we  have  thus  placed  before  us  the 
many  evidences  of  the  growing  prosperity 
of  Canada,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
chief  causes  of  this  happy  condition  of 
affairs.  The  general  business  of  Canada  has 
been  prosperous  because  prosperity  has  come 
to  the  great  agricultural  class.  There  have 
been  some  mistaken  notions  in  the  past  as 
to  relations  between  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture. The  idea  existed  in  some  quarters 
that  we  could  build  up  a prosperous  farming 
community  by  stimulating  manufactures. 
The  home  market  was  everything.  Can- 
ada for  the  Canadians  was  the  cry.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  it  is  well  to 
have  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  but  we 
would  do  well  to  put  a wise  limitation  on 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  and  seek  for 
prosperity  through  the  markets  of  the  world. 
I think  the  country  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  effort  to  make  prosperity 
for  the  farmers  through  the  stimulating  of 
manufactures,  the  cart  was  being  placed 
before  the  horse.  If  we  can  fill  up  the  farm 
lands  of  Canada  with  industrious,  prosperous 
and  happy  settlers,  producing,  not  for  the 
home  market  only,  but  for  the  markets 
of  the  world,  we  shall  have  the  truest  possi- 
ble foundation  for  a successful  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  for  general  prosperity. 
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Let  us  then,  while  we  rejoice  in  these 
figures  which  I have  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  House,  and  while  we  rejoice 
In  this  prosperity,  let  us  remember  that  that 
prosperity  is  due  chiefly  to  the  success  of  the 
farmer,  and  let  us  see  that  by  every  reason- 
able and  proper  effort  we  shall  endeavour  to 
encourage  the  development  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE  2\  PER  CENT  LOAN. 

I desire  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House— -though  it  may  be  necessary  only  as 
a matter  of  form— to  the  new  loan  which  j 
I had  the  pleasure  of  raising  on  the  London 
market  last  autumn.  You  will  recollect 
that  a Loan  Act  was  passed  last  session  for 
$15,000,000.  There  were  outstanding  bor- 
rowing powers  at  that  time  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  $8,000,000,  and  that  together 
with  our  powers  under  the  Act  of  last  ses- 
sion, gavie  us  borrowing  powers  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  $23,000,000.  The 
objects  of  these  large  borrowing  powers  are 
well  known.  We  had  entered  upon  large 
expenditures  In  respect  to  canals  ; we  had 
Incurred  considerable  obligations  in  respect 
of  railways,  and  It  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  these  as  the  obligations  might 
arise.  I may  say  that  at  the  time  the  Loan 
Bill  was  before  the  House  last  session,  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
gentlemen  was  that  the  $15,000,000  was 
rather  less  than  we  should  require.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  taking  the  $15,000,000 
which  Parliament  authorized  us  to  borrow, 
together  with  the  $8,000,000  outstanding 
borrowing  powers,  we  were  entitled  to  bor- 
row $23,000,000.  We  did  not,  however,  think 
it  wise  to  exercise  that  power  to  the  full 
extent.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a wise  policy  to  make  our  new 
loan  for  a moderate  amount,  and  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  make  a loau  for 
£2,000,000  sterling,  or  about  $10,000,000. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  that.  We 
did  feel  hopeful,  in  view  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  that  we  should 
not  need  to  borrow  so  large  a sum  ns  many 
hon.  gentlemep  thought  would  be  necessary, 
a ml  there  was  the  further  consideration, 
that  after  due  deliberation  we  resolved  to 
try  a very  serious  experiment— if  one  can 
call  anything  like  that  an  experiment— we 
resolved  to  take  the  somewhat  serious  step 


of  making  a break  in  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  London  market.  Canada  up  to  that 
time  had  no  securities  below  3 per  cent, 
nor  had  any  other  colony.  In  view  of  the 
favourable  condition  of  the  money  market  ; 
in  view  of  the  high  position  of  Canadian 
credit  ; in  view  of  the  general  tendency  to- 
. wards  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest, 

! we  thought  the  time  had  come  when  we 
could  maiie  the  experiment— some  called  it 
a bold  experiment — of  going  on  the  London 
market  and  asking  the  investors  to  buy  our 
bonds  at  a 2\  per  cent  basis.  And,  Sir, 
having  thought  that  matter  out,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a wise 
policy  to  make  our  first  loan  at  that  rate 
Çor  a very  moderate  amount.  We  so  decided 
for  this  reason  : that  in  going  upon 
the  market  with  a new  loan  at  a new  rate, 
one  always  has  to  meet  a certain  degree 
of  prejudice  ; one  will  never  get  in  a first 
operation  of  that  character  so  good  a price 
as  may  be  expected  later.  We  thought, 
therefore,  that  if  we  could  get  along  com- 
fortably with  £2,000,000  sterling,  it  would 
be  wise  to  confine  our  loan  to  that  amount 
in  order  that  we  might  establish  the  market 
for  our  securities  on  a 2}  per  cent  basis, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  in- 
crease in  value  and  that  at  no  distant  date, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  on 
the  market  for  the  balance,  we  should  have 
our  credit  fairly  established  on  the  2J  per 
cent  basis.  Believing  the  moment  fav- 
ourable, in  the  month  of  October,  we 
arranged  to  place  our  loan  upon  the  market. 
The  conditions  of  the  market  up  to  that  time 
had  been  reasonably  favourable,  but  the 
money  market  did  take  a slightly  unfavour- 
able turn  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  our  trans- 
action. After  our  prospectus  had  been  is- 
sued the  money  market  hardened  some- 
what, and  on  the  very  evening  before  our 
tenders  were  to  be  received,  the  Bank  of 
England  rate — which  is  the  standard  which 
governs  all  money  transactions  in  London— 
was  advanced  a half  per  cent.  Taking 
such  a serious  step  as  wo  were  at  that 
time,  one  might  well  have  some  anxiety  as 
to  the  result  in  view  of  that  unfavourable 
turn.  However,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
stato  that  so  strong  was  the  position  of 
Canada  in  the  money  market,  that  when 
this  proposal  was  made,  even  under  that 
momentary  adverse  circumstance,  the  re- 
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sponse  of  the  public  was  very  satisfactory 
and  our  loan  was  more  than  doubly  sub- 
scribed. We  placed  the  bonds  on  the  market 
at  the  price  of  91  and  they  were  taken  at 
91  pounds  10  shillings  and  5 pence. 

Considering,  Sir,  that  it  was  the  first  oper- 
ation of  the  kind  that  any  colony  had  ever 
attempted,  I feel  that  we  all  have  great  rea- 
son—and  I am  sure  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
will  join  in  my  words  heartily  when  I say 
it— we  have  all  great  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  irrespective  of  party,  upon  the 
very  high  position  that  Canadian  credit  has 
taken  in  England.  I have  here  a statement 
showing  the  rates  of  interest  that  have  been 
paid  for  the  various  Canadian  loans  since 
confederation,  and  as  it  may  be  found  use- 
ful for  future  reference  I shall  read  it. 

In  1869  Canada  issued  a loan  which  was 
partly  a guaranteed  loan,  one  portion  bear- 
ing 4 per  cent  and  one  5 per  cent,  at  a 
price  which  made  the  cost  to  Canada  4|  per 
cent. 

In  1873,  another  loan  was  issued  which 
was  also  a guaranteed  loan,  and  the  cost 
to  Canada  was  3 9-10ths  per  cent. 

Of  course  I need  hardly  say  that  where  a 
loan  had  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial 
Government  the  rate  was  more  favourable. 

In  1874,  a Canadian  loan  cost  Canada  4J 
per  cent. 

In  1875,  a loan  which  was  partly  guaran- 
teed cost  44  per  cent. 

In  1876,  a 4 per  cent  Canadian  loan  cost 
4f  per  cent. 

In  1878,  a guaranteed  loan  cost  44  per  cent. 
In  1879,  a Canadian  4 per  cent  loan  cost 
44  per  cent. 

In  1884,  a 34  per  cent  loan  cost  44  per  cent. 
In  1885,  the  cost  of  a 4 per  cent  loan  was 
4 l-12th  in  one  case,  and  in  another  class 
of  bonds  4 l-10th. 


In  1888,  the  cost  of  a 3 per  cent  loan  was 
34  per  cent. 

In  1892,  the  cost  of  a 3 per  cent  loan  was 
3f  per  cent. 

In  1894,  the  cost  of  a 3 per  cent  loan  was 
34  per  cent. 

In  1897,  our  24  per  cent  loan  was  sold  in 
London  at  a price  which  represents  about 
24  per  cent. 


MEMO,  re  CANADIAN  LOANS. 


1 1 

j Year. 

1 

Amount  of 
Loan. 

Rate  of 

Interest. 

Price 

realized 

£100. 

per 

Actual  rate 

of  interest 

paid. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1869.. 

*1,500,000 

4Ï 

500,000 

5/ 

105 

12 

11 

44 

1873.. 

*1,500,000 

41 

*300,000 

4/ 

104 

7 

8 

3t9(T 

1874 

4,000,000 

4 

90 

3 

3 

44 

1875.. 

*1,500,000 

41 

1,000,000 

4/ 

99 

1 

8 

44 

1876.. 

2,500,000 

4 

91. 

4f 

1878 . . 

*1,500,000 

41 

1,500,000 

4J 

96 

11 

9 

44 

1879 . . 

3,000,000 

4 

95 

1 

10 

44 

1884.. 

5,000,000 

34 

91 

2 

2 

4| 

1885.. 

4,000,000 

4 

101 

1 

8 

4% 

1885.. 

C Canada 

j 

1 reduced 

\ 4 

41 

46,443, 136 

J 

1888.. 

4,000,000 

3 

95 

1 

0 

34 

1892.. 

2,250,000 

3 

92 

0 

10 

3a 

1894.. 

2,250,000 

3 

97 

9 

2 

34 

1897.. 

2,000,000 

24 

91 

10 

5 

2| 

* Guaranteed. 


I have  a more  elaborate  memorandum 
showing  the  comparisons  between  the  vari- 
ous Canadian  loans  for  some  years,  and  this 
comparison  has  usually  found  a place  in 
the  Budget  speech.  If  the  House  will  per- 
mit me  I shall,  without  reading  it,  have  it 
incorporated  in  the  statement  so  that  it  may 
I be  convenient  for  future  reference. 


Memorandum  respecting  Canadian  Loans  placed  on  the  London  Market  since  1867. 
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Mr.  FOSTER.  Has  my  bon.  friend  (Mr. 
Fielding)  finished  his  remarks  on  the  loan 
business  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  For  the 
present  ; there  is  one  point  further,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Foster)  ask  me  any  question  now. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Would  my  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Fielding)  lay  the  prospectus  on  the 
Table  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I shall 
be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  What  was  the  length  of  the 

last  loan  ? 

\ 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Fifty 
years.  There  is  one  other  element  in  con- 
nection with  that  loan  to  which  I may  make 
a passing  reference.  Not  only  was  it  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  our  loan  placed 
on  a 2\  per  cent  basis,  if  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  the  transaction  itself,  but  such  a 
change  to  the  2£  per  cent  rate  became  of 
further  importance  in  view  of  the  early 
maturity  of  a large  amount  of  our  existing 
loans. 

MATURING  LIABILITIES. 

By  reference  to  page  lxiv.  of  the  Public 
Accounts,  it  will  be  found  that  between 
the  years  1903  and  1910,  we  shall  have 
loans  maturing  to  the  amount  of  £34,443,- 
13&,  or  $167,623,262.  To  assist  in  meeting 
the  payment  of  these  liabilities,  I estimate 
that  we  shall  have  accumulated  sinking 
funds  to  the  value  of  $66,971,181.  So  that 
we  shall  have  to  renew  or  convert  the  bal- 
ance of  these  maturing  loans  to  the  amount 
of  over  $100,000,000.  The  net  rate  of  in- 
terest on  our  last  loan,  taking  into  account 
all  charges,  was  2*86  per  cent.  At  the  rate 
of  interest  which  these  loans  that  are 
to  mature  now  bear,  it  would  take  about 
$4,000,000  to  pay  a year’s  interest  on  the 
$100,000,000;  but  at  the  rate  of  2*86  per  cent, 
the  interest  on  the  $100,000,000  would  amount 
to  $2,860,000,  or  a difference  of  $1,140,000. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  money  market  when 
these  various  loans  mature  should  prove  as 
favourable  to  Canada  as  it  was  when  we 
placed  our  recent  loan,  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  interest  to  the  extent  of  over 
$1,000,000  per  year,  as  compared  with  the 
rate  of  interest  which  these  loans  now  bear. 


We  may  reasonably  hope  to  effect  that  sav- 
ing, and  something  more  ; for  we  all  anti- 
cipate, I am  sure,  that  the  credit  of  Canada, . 
high  as  it  is  now,  will  continue  to  improve, 
and  that  before  the  date  is  reached  at 
which  these  loans  fall  in,  we  shall  be 
able  to  borrow,  not  simply  at  the  rate  of 
2-86  per  cent,  as  we  did  last  year,  but  at 
a rate  which  will  come  much  closer  to 
2\  per  cent,  which  will  be  the  face  value 
of  the  securities.  I think,  then,  in  view 
of  these  large  maturing  loans,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  recent  transaction 
itself,  hon.  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  will  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that 
we  took  the  step  of  placing  a 2\  per  cent  loan 
on  the  market  ; and  I am  glad  to  know 
that  the  transaction  was  not  a subject  of 
party  dispute,  but  that  its  success  was  re- 
cognized by  the  press  of  the  country  irre- 
spective of  party. 

CHEAPER  CAPITAL. 

I shall  now  address  myself  to  a question 
which  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  my 
mind  and  to  the  minds  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  during  our  in- 
vestigations of  a year  ago.  Among  the 
many  complaints  which  were  made  to  us  by 
manufacturers  and  business  men  as  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured, 
one  prominent  complaint  was  that  the  cost 
of  capital  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  many  of  their  rivals  and  competi- 
tors had  to  pay.  A very  large  amount 
of  the  business  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  by  credit,  and  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  is  a very 
serious  consideration.  lit  might  be  said 
that  this  is  a matter  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  little  or  nothing  to  do— that  it 
is  a matter  which  must  be  left  to  the 
general  law  of  demand  and  supply.  But  a 
little  examination  will  show  that  in  some 
ways  the  Government  have  the  power  of 
influencing  the  money  market,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  money  market  has  been  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  by  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  The  banks  of  the  country 
are  borrowers  as  well  as  lenders.  The  banks 
receive  from  the  public  a large  amount  of 
capital  which  they  use  in  the  business  of  the 
country  in  the  way  of  loans.  This  capital 
is  in  the  form  of  deposits,  and  when  the 
banks  have  to  pay  an  unreasonably  high 
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rate  of  interest  on  deposits,  that  is  a reason 
—at  all  events,  it  is  an  excuse — for  their 
not  giving  lower  rates  of  discount  to  the 
business  men  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  position  of  the  banks  in 
this  respect  has  been  a forced  position.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  have  been  obliged 
in  times  past  to  pay  more  than  a fair  value 
for  money,  because  the  Government  of  the 
country  has  been  doing  so.  I suppose  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  that  in  the  Govern- 
ment savings  banks  we  have  been  for  a 
long  time  paying  a little  more  than  the 
fair  value  of  money  ; and  some  gentlemen 
may  say  that  we  ought  to  do  so  in  the 
savings  banks.  But  I do  not  think  we 
ought  to  accept  that  position.  I think  the 
savings  banks  of  the  country  were  de- 
signed to  afford  a place  of  safe  deposit 
to  the  people  interested  in  that  class  of  in- 
stitution. By  the  way,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  design  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  as  a place  dn  which  the  thrifty 
classes  could  put  their  small  savings,  has 
been  long  since  lost  sight  of,  and  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  money  in  the  savings 
bank  does  not  represent  that  class  of  de- 
positors at  all.  However  that  may  be,  we 
find  that  the  Government  in  past  years 
have  been  paying  a little  more  than  the 
value  of  money  in  the  way  of  interest  on 
savings  bank  deposits  ; and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  matter,  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
In  the  interest  of  successful  manufacturing, 
In  the  Interest  of  every  man  who  had  to 
carry  on  his  business  to  some  extent  with 
borrowed  capital,  that  we  should  not  have 
an  artificial  value  of  money  In  Canada,  but 
that  a man  should  be  able  to  borrow  ac- 
cording to  the  reasonable  laws  of  demand 
and  supply.  We  believed  that  It  was  a 
desirable  thing  to  encourage  to  some  extent 
the  savings  bank  deposits,  and  we  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  those  deposits 
was  lnrge  and  that  the  advantage  to  the 
depositors  was  a matter  of  some  Import- 
ance : but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
the  Interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people  demanded  that  we  should  not  pay  to  1 
the  savings  bank  depositors  a larger  rate  of 
Interest  thnn  the  reasonable  value  of  money. 
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Therefore,  in  July  last  we  reduced  the  sav- 
ings bank  rate  of  interest  from  to  3 per 
cent.  Although  it  was  not  a matter  of  public 
criticism,  there  were  some  who  felt  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a policy  which  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  large  withdrawals  of  money 
from  the  savings  banks.  Such,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  fact.  I believe, 
as  a result  of  that  reduction,  that  there 
was  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  capital 
throughout  the  country— not  universally,  but 
to  some  extent.  The  banks  of  the  country 
have  their  different  classes  of  customers, 
of  varying  credit.  There  is  the  inner  circle, 
who  can  get  their  discounts  at  pretty  good 
rates  ; there  is  the  next  circle,  who  do  not 
get  them  at  so  good  a rate  ; and  there  is 
the  outer  circle  who  are  glad  to  get  them 
on  any  terms  at  all.  I think  that  the 
inner  circle,  the  class  of  corporations  and 
business  men  who  are  in  a very  sound  finan- 
cial condition,  already  appreciate  the  reduc- 
tion that  has  come  to  them  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. Since  that  time  an  incident  has  oc- 
curred which  has  led  us  to  go  a step  further. 
We  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  make 
so  radical  a reduction  as  from  3*  to  2$ 
per  cent  at  once  ; but  we  did  make  the 
reduction  to  3 per  cent  ; and  since  we  have 
been  able  to  place  on  the  money  market 
our  own  securities  bearing  a 2}  per  cent 
rate,  we  thought  we  should  regard  that  as 
a standard  value  of  money,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  pay  a rate  dn  excess  of  that. 
We  know  that  it  costs  about  1 of  1 per 
cent  to  manage  the  deposits,  and  if  yon 
add  that  to  the  2*  per  cent  to  be  allowed 
upon  them,  you  will  be  paying  2}  per  cent, 
which  Is  about  the  same  as  we  are  paying 
for  our  money  in  the  English  market. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Less. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  Is  right— a fraction  less.  But.  as  I 
have  already  stated,  we  expect  the  securi- 
ties of  Canada  to  advance  In  value.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  in  making  a new  loan 
at  a reduced  rate  of  Interest,  we  suffer 
some  disadvantage  at  the  moment  ; but 
we  all  expect— barring  temporary  difficul- 
ties, wars  and  rumours  of  war,  which  we 
hope  may  soon  pass  away— that  the  securi- 
ties of  Canada  will  increase  in  value  at  a 


very  early  date  ; and  we  may  fairly  regard 
a fraction  above  2£  per  cent  as  the  rate  at 
which  Canada  can  borrow  all  the  money  she 
requires.  If  therefore  we  pay  the  depositor 
2$  per  cent  for  his  money  and  pay  & of 
1 per  cent  for' the  management  of  the  sav- 
ings bank,  we  are  practically  paying  him 
2|  for  the  money,  and  at  a very  early  day 
we  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  borrow  money 
at  that  rate  in  England.  We  therefore  pro- 
pose that  on  the  1st  of  July  next  there 
shali  be  a further  reduction  of  \ per  cent 
In  the  interest  payable  to  depositors  making 
the  rate  2£  per  cent. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  A grand  stroke  of  busi- 
ness for  the  poor  man. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  there  are  many 
poor  men  who  have  their  money  in  the  post 
office  savings  bank,  but  there  are  many  more 
poorer  men  who  are  paying  the  interest, 
and  who  have  no  money  in  the  savings 
banks.  And  the  question  is,  whether  a lim- 
ited number  of  poor  men  shall  be  paid  a 
higher  rate  at  the  expense  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  poorer  men  who  have  no  money  to 
put  in  the  savings  banks.  I quite  sympa- 
thize with  the  desire  of  my  hon.  friend  to  pay 
a good  round  rate  of  interest,  but  I think 
he  will  agree  with  me  that  a very  large 
amount  of  the  money  in  the  savings  banks 
to-day  belongs  to  a class  of  people  who  do 
not  need  any  sympathy  from  us,  but  are 
very  well  able  to  look  after  themselves. 
And  as  far  as  the  other  depositors  are  con- 
cerned, if  we  give  them  the  security  of  the 
public  credit  and  pay  them  2|  per  cent,  be- 
sides the  other  \ per  cent  which  the  man- 
agement costs  us,  I think  we  are  dealing 
fairly  and  justly  with  them.  But  I do  not  put 
it  before  the  House  in  that  light  only.  The 
main  ground  I am  arguing  on  is  this,  that  it 
is  not  merely  an  advantage  to  the  Treasury 
—though  that  is  a point  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of— but  that  the  rate  of  interest  we  are 
now  paying  on  savings  banks  deposits  has  a 
material  effect  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
business  community  at  large  in  the  Domin- 
ion ; and  if,  by  this  step,  we  can  bring 
about— not  hastily,  but  gradually  and  surely 
— a reduction  in  the  cost  of  capital  to  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  to  every 


man  who  has  to  go  to  a bank  to  borrow 
money,  we  believe  we  shall  be  doing  some- 
thing which  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  The  discount  charged  by 
the  banks  since  the  last  reduction  has  been 
just  as  high  as  ever  ; so  that  the  reduction 
has  not  resulted  as  the  hon.  gentleman  pre- 
dicts it  will. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
afraid  the  difficulty  must  be  that  my  hon. 
friend  and  I belong  to  the  outer  class  which 
cannot  dictate  to  the  banks,  because  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  favoured  inner 
circle  is  already  receiving  some  advantage. 
But  I do  not  put  it  on  that  ground  alone. 
If  that  inner  circle  were  receiving  the  ad- 
vantage, and  nobody  else,  then  I would  not 
argue  that  the  step  was  a very  advantageous 
one  in  the  sense  I mention.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  rates  of  interest  do  not 
change  in  a moment,  and,  if  the  borrower 
who  now  pays  6 per  cent,  can  get  a lower 
rate— my  information  is,  and  I believe  It, 
that  many  are  getting  their  discounts  done 
at  lower  rates  than  twelve  months  ago — 
although  for  the  present  the  advantage  may 
be  confined  to  that  favoured  inner  circle,  I 
believe  it  will  gradually  work  out  of  it  and 
my  hon.  friend  and  myself  may  some  day 
get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  there  any  hope  of  our 
getting  into  that  inner  circle  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Not 
while  we  are  in  politics. 

THE  TARIFF  OF  1897. 

I want  to  say  something  now  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  policy  of  last  year. 

I find  that  there  is  a change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  some  hon.  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  Government  on  that  question. 
When  the  tariff  policy  was  announced  last 
year,  the  Conservative  speakers  and  organs 
—I  remember  particularly  an  article  in  a 
leading  organ  of  public  opinion  in  Toronto, 
—took  the  ground  that  we  were  making 
changes  which  were  threatening  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country,  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  country  could  not  stand  the  policy 
which  this  Government  had  enacted.  The 
Conservative  speakers  and  organs  told  us 
that  we  were  going  to  destroy  the  great  In- 
dustries of  the  country.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cry  has  changed  to-day.  Looking  over 
the  year’s  operations  under  that  tariff,  and 
finding  that  the  business  of  the  country  has 
gone  on  increasing  and  expanding  every  day, 
finding  that  that  cry  cannot  any  longer  be 
used,  these  hon.  gentlemen  have  turned 
around  and  say  : You  did  not  make  any 
changes  in  the  tariff  at  all  ; you  have  the 
old  National  Policy  after  all.  Well,  each  of 
these  claims  is  unjust.  We  made  a 
change  in  the  tariff— a change  that  was  mod- 
erate and  reasonable,  a change  that  guarded 
against  rash  disturbances,  but  which,  never- 
theless, effected  substantial  reductions  on 
the  rates  of  duty,  so  that  the  tariff  of 
the  country  is  no  longer  the  old  National 
Policy.  I wish  to  remind  the  House  that  in 
the  old  tariff,  which  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site admire  so  much,  there  were  specific 
duties  which  ran  up  as  high  as  40  and  50, 
and  I do  not  think  I go  too  far  when  I say, 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article.  All 
these  high  duties,  at  all  events  a great 
many  of  them,  have  been  removed.  Many 
of  the  articles  which  in  former  times  paid 
a duty,  under  the  old  tariff,  of  40  and  50 
per  cent,  and  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  will  be 
found  scheduled  in  the  present  tariff  at  35 
per  cent,  subject  to  a further  reduction, 
under  the  preferential  clause  ; so  that,  as  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  present  general  tariff  ! 
there  Is  a considerable  reduction  of  duties  on 
a number  of  articles.  And,  when  you  take 
Into  account  the  reduction  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  will  be  Increased  on  the 
first  of  July  next,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  preferential  tariff,  you 
will  find  that  this  Government  has  given  the 
country  a very  substantial  measure  of  tariff 
reform.  I hold  a list  of  about  sixty  items 
taken  from  the  tariff.  I might  have  made 
the  list  much  larger,  but  that  sixty  will  be  j 
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sufficient  for  my  illustration,  and,  perhaps, 

• hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  not  want  to 
listen  to  the  whole  list.  The  only  reason  I 
[ ask  them  to  do  so  is,  to  get  the  list  on 
I “ Hansard,”  but  if,  after  I have  read  from 
! the  list  a few  minutes,  they  will  dispense 
I with  my  proceeding  further 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Read  it  through. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  is  relentless  ; but  other  hon.  gentle- 
men on  that  side  may  not  be  so  insistent 

Mr.  FOSTER.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
can  get  it  on  the  “ Hansard.” 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  used  to  get  some  things  into  “ Han- 
sard ” which  he  did  not  read  in  his  Budget 
speech,  and  I hope  he  will  not  object  to  my 
being  given  the  same  privilege. 

Animals,  living,  n.e.s.— Under  the  old  tariff 
the  rate  is  20  per  cent.  Under  our  general 
present  tariff  the  rate  is  20  per  cent  ; but  if 
they  should  come  in  under  the  preferential 
clause,  it  will  be  17$  per  cent,  and,  after  the 
first  of  July,  the  rate  will  be  15  per  cent,  as 
against  20  per  cent  under  the  old  tariff. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Does  my  hon.  friend  ex- 
pect many  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Not  very 
many  ; but,  such  as  they  are,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  tariff  reform.  There  are 
a few  cases  in  which  you  cannot  expect  the 
articles  to  come  under  the  preferential  tariff, 
because  they  will  not  come  from  Great  Bri- 
tain or  the  countries  entitled  to  that  pre- 
ference. That  is  a fair  criticism,  and  I do 
not  want  to  urge  that  in  every  one  of  the 
cases  the  preferential  rate  will  apply,  but 
it  will  to  most  of  the  articles  on  this  list. 
There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  I quote 
a rate  in  which  the  Importer  will  not  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  preferential  clause. 
The  following  is  the  list  * — 
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Statement  showing  the  Old  Tariff  Rate,  the  New  General  Tariff  Rate,  the  Preferential 
Tariff  Rate  to  the  30th  June,  1898,  and  the  Preferential  Tariff  Rate  from  1st  July, 
1898,  on  certain  principal  articles  : 


Articles. 


Old  Tariff 
Rate. 


General 

Present  Tariff.  ! 


OS 

oEH 


Preferential 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Tariff 

to  30th  June, 

from  1st  July, 

1898. 

1898. 

I 


11 

125 


276 

540 

325 

180 


Animals,  living,  N.E.S  _ 

Books,  printed,  periodicals  and 
pamphlets,  or  parts  thereof, 
N.E.S.,  not  to  include  blank 
account  books,  copy  books  or 
books  to  be  written  or  drawn 

on 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  N.E.S. . . 
Indian  corn  not  for  distillation. , . 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

Coal,  bituminous,  &c . . . 


360 

371 

362 

368 

312 

447 

294 


Cotton  fabrics,  printed,  dyed  or 

coloured,  N.O.P 

Cotton  sewing  thread  on  spools . . 
Cotton  clothing,  including  corsets 
Cotton  velvets,  velveteens  and 

plush  fabrics,  N.E.S 

Curtains,  when  made  up,  trimmed 

or  untrimmed 

Drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals, N.O.P. 
Electric  apparatus,  parts  of,  elec- 
tric light  cables,  electric  batter- 
ies  


20  p.  c . 


6c.  p.  lb 

30  p.c  , . 
7^c.  p.  bush. 

30  j).  c 

60c.  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs. 

30  p.  c 

25  “ 

32|  “ 

30  “ ... 

30  “ 

20  “ 

25  “ ..... 


20  p.c 

10  “ 

30  “ 

Free 

30  p.  c 

53c.  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs. 

35  p.  c 

25  “ 

35  “...... 

30  ££  ...... 

35  “ 

20  “ 


25 


17!  p.  c. 


26!  “ 

Free 

26|  p.  c 

46§c.  p.  ton  of 
2,000  lbs. 

30ff  p.  c . . . . . 

21|  “ 

30!  “ 

26!  “ .... 

30!  « 

17!  “ 

21  i “ 


15  p.  c. 


Free. 

22!  p.  c. 

39fc.  p.  ton  of 
2,000  lbs. 

26!  P-  c- 

18f  “ 

26!  ££ 


26! 

15 


18f 


I think  that  this  is  an  article  in  which,  pro- j from  Great  Britain,  the  duty,  under  the  pro- 
bably, the  Americans  will  do  most  of  the  ferential  clause,  after  the  1st  July  next,  will 
business.  But  if  the  goods  are  imported  be  18f  per  cent. 


362 


361 


77 


Fancy  Goods — 

Braids,  bracelets,  cords,  fringes, 

tassels,  &c 

Laces,  lace  collars  and  similar 
goods,  lace  nets  and  nettings 
of  cotton,  linen,  silk  or  other 

material 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute,  manufac- 
tures of— 

Damask  of  linen,  including  nap- 
kins, doylies,  tray  cloths,  side- 
board covers,  damask  stair 

linen  and  diaper 

Fruits — 

Dried  currants  j 

Dried  raisins. . J 

Oranges,  lemons  and  limes,  in 
boxes  of  capacity  not  exceed- 
ing 2!  cub.  ft. . 


30  “ 

35  ££  

30!  “ 

30  “ 

35  ££  

30!  “ 

25  “ 

30  ££  

26!  

' 01c.  per  lb. . . . 

• 01c.  per  lb — 

|c.  per  lb.  . . 

25c.  per  box. . 

25c.  per  box. . 

21|c.  per  box. 

26!  “ 

26!  “ 


22!  “ 

|c.  per  lb. 


18|c.  per  box. 


If  I am  asked  whether  I expect  oranges  to  j place  whence  we  shall  receive  them  on  more 
come  from  England,  I reply  that  I do  not,  | favourable  terms  than  at  the  present 
but  I expect  them  to  come  from  some  other  I 
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Statement  showing  the  Old  Tariff  Rate,  the  New  General  Tariff  Rate,  the  Preferential 
Tariff'  Rate  to  the  30th  June,  1898,  and  the  Preferential  Tariff  Ptate  from  1st  July, 
1898,  on  certain  principal  articles  : 


No.  of  Present] 

Tariff  Item.  | 

Articles. 

Old  Tariff 
Rate. 

General 
Present  Tariff. 

Preferential 

Tariff 

! to  30th  June, 
1898. 

1 Preferential 
Tariff 

! from  1st  Ju  y, 
1898. 

343 

406 

Furniture  of  wood  or  any  other 
material,  house,  cabinet  or  office, 

finished  or  in  parts 

Fur  skins,  wholly  or  partially 

30  p.  c 

15  “ 

30  p.  c . . 

15  “ 

26$  p.  c 

13$  “ . . 

17$  “ 

22$  p.  c. 

j 

15  “ 

201 

Glass  and  manufactures  of  : — 
Common  and  colourless  window 
glass,  plain,  coloured,  stained 
or  tinted  or  muffled  glass  in 
sheets.  

20  “ . . . . 

20  “ 

403 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  N.E.S. . 

30  “ .... 

30  “ . . 

26|  “ 

22$  “ 

280 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of  : — 
Hardware,  viz.  : Builders’,  cab- 
inet-makers’, upholsterers’, 
harness-makers’  and  sad- 
dlers’, including  curry  combs, 
carriage  hardware,  &c 

32$  “ 

30  “ .... 

261  “ .•  • 

22$  “ 

227 

Iron  in  pigs 

$4  00  per  ton.. . . 

$2  50  per  ton.. . . 

S2  18§  per  ton.. . 

81  87§  per  ton. 

315 

Machinery,  all  other,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  or 
steel,  N.E.S 

27$  p.  c . . . .1 

25  p.  c 

21$  p.  c 

18f  p.  c. 

321 

Manufactured  articles  or  wares, 
not  specially  enumerated  or! 
provided  for,  composed  of  iron! 
or  steel,  &c, j 

2 7$  “ . ..  . 

30  “ 

261  “ 

22$  “ 

212 

Leather  and  manufactures  of — 

Calf,  kid,  lamb  and  sheep  skins, 
dressed,  waxed  or  glazed 

m “ ‘ 

17$  44  ... 

15^  “ • • • 

13$  4 

212 

Upper  leather,  including  don- 
gola,  cordovan,  kangaroo,  al- 
ligator and  chamois  skins, 
dressed,  waxed  or  glazed 

17$  “ .. 

17$  “ .... 

15A  “ ...  . 

13$  44 

219 

Boots  and  shoes,  N E.S 

25“  “ 

25  “ 

21Î  “ . . . 

18Ï  “ 

173 

< HI 

Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled, 
purified  or  refined,  naphtha] 
and  petroleum,  N . E .8  ..  I 

6 c.  p.  gall . 

5 c.  p.  gall . 

I do  not  put  anything  In  the  preferential  list  for  that 


169 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw  or 

boiled  ..  .. 

20 

|).c 

25 

|),C  . . 

213  4‘ 

18ÿ  44 

158 

Paints  and  colours 

Dry  white  an  l red  lead,  orange 
mineral  and  zinc  white 

5 

1 *w  * * * 

1 ***** 

3J  44 

. 26$  “ 

140 

Paper  and  manufactures  ot 
Envelopes,  papeteries,  blank 
tmoks,  and  manufactures  ofi 



35 

35 

305  44  . 

139 

Paper,  all  kinds,  N.  E.S. 

26 

•«  

25 

. 21$  44  . 

18?  44 

317 

Watch  actions  or  movements 

10 

P;  O 

10 

44  .... 

8|  p.  r. . . 

...  • $ p.  c. 

334 

Wood,  manutaoturoH  of,  N.E.S. 

25 

25 

44  . . . . 

iaf  4* 

394 

Wunl,  manufactures  of 

1 ithi  # . \ 

Coatings 1 

.and  25  p.  o 

35 

, , i ao§  14  . . 

26$ 

26$ 

Tweeds  

All  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  woratel,  Ac.. 

1 N.E.S 

30 

JVC  .. 

35 

30$  *•  . . 

22 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  good  protection. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  That 
only  shows  how  thoroughly  fair  I am  put- 
ting these  items  in.  I am  putting  a fair 
statement  before  the  House.  There  are  a 


few  cases  in  which  the  rates  of  the  general 
tariff  are  increased,  but  in  every  one  of 
these  rates  it  will  be  found  that  when  you 
apply  the  preferential  tariff  you  have  a 
lower  rate  than  under  the  old  tariff. 


Statement  showing  the  Old  Tariff  Rate,  the  New  General  Tariff  Rate,  the  Preferential 
Tariff  Rate  to  the  30th  June,  1898,  and  the  Preferential  Tariff  Rate  from  1st  July, 
1898,  on  certain  principal  articles  : 


o'£ 


Articles. 


dH 


397 

26 

47 

55 

56 

152 

153 


171 


199 

245 


248 


Clothing,  ready-m  a d e,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  every  de- 
scription, composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  N. 

O.  P.,  &c 

Carpets,  Brussels \ 

“ tapestry.  . / 

Pearline  and  other  soap  powders . 

Cornmeal 

Wheat 

‘ ‘ flour 

Surgical  belts  and  trusses,  and 
suspensory  bandages  of  all  kinds 
Surgical  and  dental  instruments 
(not  being  furniture)  and  surgi- 
cal needles 

Lubricating  oils,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  petroleum,  costing 
less  than  twenty-five  cents  per 

gallon J 

School  writing  slates 
Stove  plates,  stoves  of  all  kinds, 
sad  or  smoothing,  hatters’  and 

tailors’  irons,  &c 

Cast  iron  pipe  of  every  description 


255 


257 

288 

289 


363 

433 


469 


479 

588 

617 

627 

633 


Iron  or  steel  cut  nails  and  spikes 
(ordinary  builders’):  and  railroad 
spikes  • 

Wire  nails  of  all  kinds,  N.O.P. . . 

Files  and  rasps  N.E.S 

Adzes,  cleavers,  hatchets 

Saws..  

Hammers,  cantdogs,  picks,  mat- 
tocks, anvils,  vises  and  tools  of 
all  kinds  for  hand  or  machine 

use 

White  cotton  embroideries  .... 
Binder  twine  or  twine  for  harvest 
binders  of  hemp,  jute,  manilla 
or  sisal,  and  of  manilla  and  sisal 

mixed 

Tailors’,  milliners’  and  mantle- 
makers’  fashion  plates 

Artificial  limbs 

Cream  separators 

Brass  trimmings  for  bedsteads. . . 

Wire  of  zinc 

Zinc  in  plates 


Old  Tariff 
Rate. 

General 
Present  Tariff. 

Preferential 

Tariff 

to  30th  June, 
1898. 

Preferential 

Tariff 

from  1st  July, 
1898. 

5c.  p.  lb.  and  30p.c 

35  p.  c 

30|p.  c 

26%  p.  c. 

30  p.  c , , . . 

35  “ 

30| 

26%  “ 

35  “ 

30  “ 

261  “ .... 

221  » 

40c.  p.  brl 

25c.  p.  brl 

15c.  p.  bush. . , . . 

12c.  p.  bush 

75c.  p.  brl 

60c.  p.  brl 

25  p.  c ..... . 

20  p.  c , 

17|  p.  c 

15  p.  c. 

15  p.  c 

10  p.  c 

Free  from  1st 

January,  1898. 

6c.  per  gall.. 

5c.  per  gall.. 

30  p.  c 

25  p.  c 

21Ç  p.  c 

18|  p.  c. 

27|  “ . ... 

25  “ 

21 1-  “ ...... 

18f  “ 

$10  per  ton  but 

not  less  than  35 

P-  c 

$8  00  pe.  ton. . . . 

$7  00  per  ton . , , 

$6  00  per  ton 

f c.  per  lb . . 

|c.  per  lb.  . . 

i^c.  per  lb. . 

ffc.  per  llx 

•01c.  “ .. 

fc.  “ ... 

■f-jjC.  . . 

■ÿïïc*  “ 

35  p.  c 

30  p.  c 

26 % p.  c 

22%  p.  c 

35  “ ....5 

32±  “ .... 

j 

35  “ J 

30  “..... 

26%  “ 

22%  1 

30  “ 

25  “ 

21|  “ 

18f  “ 

12|c.  “ 

10  “ till 

1st  Jan. , 1898  and 

then  free. 

6c.  per  lb 

and  20  p.  c 

Free. 

20  “ .... 

( i 

27i  “ 

“ 

30  “ 

« 

25  “ 

“ 

25  “ 
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I am  afraid  that  I have  wearied  the  House 
by  reading  that  long  list,  but  I think  it  was 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  offered,  to  show  that  we  have 
made,  if  not  all  the  reforms  that  we  de- 
sired, a very  extended  tariff  reform  and 
one  which  I am  sure  the  country  will 
appreciate. 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL.  Has  ap- 
preciated. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Has  ap- 
preciated, my  hon.  friend  says,  and  I accept 
the  amendment. 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

The  mo3t  striking  feature  of  the  tariff 
policy  of  last  session  was  the  preferential 
tariff.  That  policy  was  designed  chiefly 
to  bring  about  preferential  trade  with  the 
mother  country,  and  I am  sure  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  that 
portion  of  our  tariff  policy  has  been  success- 
ful beyond  measure,  and  has  given  Canada 
a world-wide  fame.  When  I say  this  I do 
not  forget  that  my  hon.  friend  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  not  many  days  ago,  stated 
that  that  policy  had  been  a complete  failure. 

I do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  friend 
wished  us  to  take  that  remark  seriously. 
But  if  we  are  to  treat  it  seriously  for  a mo- 
ment, let  us  consider  what  grounds  he  has 
for  that  statement.  In  order  that  he  might 
give  himself  some  apparent  ground,  my  hon. 
friend  had  to  create  a policy  in  his  own 
imagination  in  order  that  he  might  have  one 
much  easier  to  attack.  He  says,  addressing 
the  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  : “You 
told  the  House  that  you  were  going  to  esta- 
blish preferential  trade  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, you  said  you  could  do  it,  you  said  you 
would  do  It,  you  said  you  knew  all  about  it, 
that  you  had  not  any  doubt  about  it  and 
you  were  going  to  do  it  ; but  you  did  not  d(f 
it,  therefore  your  policy  is  a complete  fail- 
ure.” That  in  substance  was  the  statement 
of  my  hon.  friend  not  many  days  ago.  Now, 
what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
on  tills  question  last  year  ? Was  It  describ- 
ed correctly  by  my  hon.  friend  ? Did  we 
say  we  knew  all  about  this  matter,  that  we 
wero  going  to  give  preferential  trade,  that 
there  were  no  doubts  and  no  diillculties,  and 
that  wo  were  sure  to  do  it  ? No,  Sir,  every 
fair-minded  man  knows  that  that  is  not  a 


correct  description  of  wnat  occurred  in  this 
House. 

CANADA  AND  THE  TREATIES. 

What  we  did  say  was  this  : That 
while  we  knew  well  that  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  had  for  years  been  regard- 
ed as  standing  in  the  way  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement, we  felt  that  the  issue  respecting 
these  treaties  had  never  been  fairly  and 
properly  tried  out  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment ; we  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  we  should  challenge  the  position  that 
was  taken  on  that  question,  to  see 
if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
bring  about  a change  for  the  better. 
I have  stated  that  we  knew  that  the  Belgian 
and  German  treaties  appeared  to  stand  in 
the  way,  but  we  felt  the  time  had  come 
when  we  could  present  the  question  before 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  a new  form. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  room  for  argu- 
ment, and  we  did  argue,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  had  never 
been  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
or  by  the  legislatures  of  the  province  of  Can- 
ada, or  by  any  particular  legislation  any- 
where, there  was  fair  ground  for  contend- 
ing that  those  treaties  could  not  be  made 
to  apply  to  a self-governing  colony  like  Can- 
ada. We  had  to  take  the  position,  in  Can- 
ada’s interest  and  as  the  advocates  of  Can- 
ada, that  it  was  our  duty  to  put  forward 
every  argument  we  could  put  forward  in 
favour  of  and  in  support  of  our  claim.  We 
had  presented  the  question  to  the  House  in 
a form  not  confined  to  preferential  trade 
with  the  mother  country  alone.  We  pre- 
sented our  proposition  to  Parliament  in  the 
form  of  an  offer  to  extend  preferential  trade 
to  such  countries  as  might  be  willing  to 
extend  equal  advantages  to  us.  There  was 
a reciprocal  condition  in  the  treaty  which 
opened  a new  question,  new  at  all  events 
ns  regards  Canada  and  the  mother  country. 
There  had  been  no  previous  proposal  on  such 
lines,  and  therefore  we  felt  there  was  room 
for  argument,  and  we  were  bound  to  argue, 
that  new  conditions  that  existed  enabled  us 
to  question  whether  those  treaties  would 
have  the  effect  which  hou.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site In  this  House  said  they  had.  We  went 
on  to  conteud.  aud  we  did  contend,  that  even 
if  Belgium  and  Germany  were  standing  In 
the  way,  as  they  had  been  standiug  In  the 
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way  in  the  past,  the  new  conditions  that 
were  imported  into  the  question  since  the 
offer  was  made  to  other  countries,  even  to 
Belgium  and  Germany,  if  they  were  prepared 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  placed  Can- 
ada in  a position  which  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment should  consider.  We  were  well 
aware  that  these  were  debatable  subjects, 
that  some  of  them  in  times  past  had  been  the 
subject  of  difficulties  ; we  knew  there  were 
doubts  and  difficulties  surrounding  them  ; 
and  we  farther  knew  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations, 
would  always  be  disposed  to  interpret 
treaties  in  a very  liberal  spirit  to  the 
contracting  parties  ; but  knowing  all  these 
facts,  we  nevertheless  felt  that  we  were 
bound  as  the  advocates  of  Canada  to  put 
forward  every  claim  which  could  be  put 
forward  in  its  behalf.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion the  Government  took,  and  that  was 
the  position  which  my  hon.  friend  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries  took  in  this 
House,  and  which  he  took  outside  of  this 
House,  and  as  an  advocate  of  Canada  he 
was  bound  to  put  forward  every  claim  he 
could  in  order  to  sustain  Canadian  interests. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  was  the  posi- 
tion we  took,  that  we  knew  there  were 
doubts,  that  we  did  not  take  the  position 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  say  we  took, 
I am  going  to  ask  the  House  to  bear  with 
me  while  I read  a quotation  from  my  Bud- 
get Speech  of  last  year,  and  I read  it  because 
I desire  to  show  that  from  the  be- 
ginning the  position  we  took  was  this, 
not  that  there  were  no  doubts,  not  that  the 
course  was  clear,  but  that  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties prevailed,  and  that  we  were  resolved 
to  go  forward  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
even  though  the  views  we  held  could  not 
be  sustained  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  would  be 
to  present  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties 
In  a new  light  and  one  which  was  likely  to 
bring  about  good  results.  Speaking  at  the 
time  when  I was  asking  the  adoption  of  this 
new  policy,  I used  the  following  language  : — 

Now,  I shall  not  undertake  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment upon  this  very  important  question  of  the 
most  favoured-nation  clauses  of  these  Imperial 
treaties.  It  is  an  international  question,  and  it 
Is  well  that  we  should  reserve  our  final  judg- 
ment upon  it.  We  recognize  that  it  is  a ques- 
tion upon  which  we  shall  ultimately  have  to 
consult  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  any  view  that  may  be  taken 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  considered 


by  the  Government  of  Canada  with  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  any  representation  that  might 
be  made  upon  any  subject,  but  above  all,  on  th» 
question  of  an  international  character.  I say 
that  it  does  not  seem  fair  and  reasonable  that 
we  should  be  obliged,  while  we  are  offering  cer- 
tain terms  not  to  Great  Britain  only,  but  to  all 
countries  which  will  place  themselves  in  the 
same  position — it  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  this  schedule,  which  we  cail 
a reciprocal  tariff,  to  nations  which  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  anything  in  return. 

I admit  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way. 
It  may  be  possible  that  the  view  we  take  of  this 
matter  is  not  the  correct  view,  but  we  say  it  is 
.only  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  interests  of  Can- 
ada, in  the  interests  of  fair  trade  between  our- 
selves and  Great  Britain,  that  we  should  to-day 
take  the  position  that  the  favoured-nation  clauses 
do  not  apply  ; 

I regret  that  I have  mislaid  for  the  mo- 
ment the  page  on  which  I have  extended  the 
balance  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  D^-VIN.  It  is  as  follows 

— and  that  this  resolution,  which  I put  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  will  only  extend  to  such 
countries  as  are  prepared  to  give  admission  to 
our  products  under  fair  terms. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  proceed  with  the 
reading,  because  it  is  very  good  sense. 

Mr.  DAVIN.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  then 
said 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Oh,  oh. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  At  that 
stage  of  the  discussion  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position exchanged  a few  words  with  me  in 
which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
in  express  terms  stood  in  our  way.  I con- 
tinue the  quotation  : 

The  MINISTER  OP  FINANCE.  Even  if  it 
does,  the  world  moves,  and  possibly  the  step  we 
are  taking  to-night  may  have  the  effect — and 
that  may  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  it — of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  English  public  to  the  position 
of  those  treaties,  and  thus  opening  up  the  ques- 
tion. Meantime,  Sir,  recognizing  the  difficul- 
ties, recognizing  the  possibilities  that  our  judg- 
ment may  be  mistaken,  and  recognizing  the  obli- 
gations we  may  owe  as  part  of  the  Empire,  we 
intend  for  the  present  to  take  the  view  that 
inasmuch  as  we  offer  these  conditions  to  other 
nations,  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  accept  them, 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  them  and  not  upon 
Canada. 

From  these  passages,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  the  beginning  we  recog- 
nized the  debatable  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
were  before  us  ; and  we  went  forward,  not 
with  the  assurance  that  the  views  which 
we  had  advanced  would  in  all  respects  pre- 
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vail,  but  that  even  if  our  interpretation  of 
the  treaties  should  not  be  upheld,  we  should 
place  the  question  before  the  public  in  such 
a manner  as  would  show  most  effectually 
the  objectionable  character  of  the  Belgian 
and  German  treaties. 

True,  Sir,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  ; 
said  from  the  beginning  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  our  contention,  and 
that  no  good  could  come  from  our  action. 
But  better  authorities  than  he  admitted 
that  the  grounds  we  had  taken  demanded 
grave  consideration.  A great  organ  of 
British  opinion,  usually  well  informed  in  : 
Imperial  and  colonial  matters,  the  London  i 
“ Times,”  emphatically  declared  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  these  treaties  applied  to  j 
such  a case  as  was  created  by  the  action  of 
Canada.  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  London  j 
deemed  the  position  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment so  important  that  they  reserved  their  ; 
judgment  until  the  question  could  be  fully 
argued  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  : 

Our  views  were  presented  to  Her  Ma-  j 
jesty’s  Ministers  and  to  the  law  officers 
and  to  the  British  public  by  my  hon.  friends 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  assisted  in  the  legal 
argument  by  Hon.  Edward  Blake.  Sir,  what 
was  the  result  ? The  Imperial  authorities 
held  that  under  the  treaties  in  question 
Germany  and  Belgium  were  entitled  to  re- 
ceive in  the  British  colonies  the  same  tariff 
conditions  as  were  available  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

DENUNCIATION  OF  THE  TREATIES. 

Well,  Sir,  if  the  matter  had  ended  there, 
If  that  were  the  whole  story,  undoubtedly 
my  hon.  friends  opposite  would  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  tell  us  that  our  policy  had  borne  no 
good  fruit.  But  we  all  know  that  the  mat- 
ter did  not  end  there.  While  these  negotia- 
tions were  going  on,  while  arguments  were 
being  heard  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  In  Englnnd,  as  to  the  position  of 
Canada  under  these  treaties,  a grent  public 
opinion  was  being  created  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  throughout  the  Empire  which 
became  a potent  factor  In  settling  this  ques- 
tion. For  the  first  time  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  made  to  fully  understand  what 
these  treaties  meant,  and  how  they  stood  ns 
a barrier  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  Public  men  In  this  country  had 


! been  talking  of  preferential  trade  for  years, 
! but  they  had  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
! talking.  If  we  had  followed  on  the  same 
| lines  no  doubt  we  would  have  been  equally 
unsuccessful  as  others  had  been  in  disturb- 
ing the  objectionable  treaties.  If  we  had 
I continued  to  make  speeches  on  preferential 
trade,  and  to  pass  meaningless  resolutions 
which  could  accomplish  nothing,  I have  no 
doubt  we  should  have  failed  in  removing  the 
barriers  which  stood  in  our  way,  and  I have 
no  doubt  we  should  have  gone  on  for  years 
without  accomplishing  any  substantial  re- 
sult. Efforts  have  been  made  by  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  to  make  it  appear  that  we 
could  have  obtained  preferential  duties  in 
the  British  markets  in  return  for  our  con- 
cessions, if  we  demanded  such.  It  has  been 
said  by  these  hon.  gentlemen  that  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Government 
had  opportunities  when  he  was  in  England 
of  receiving  what  are  called  better  terms 
from  the  mother  country,  and  that  he  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  ; 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  he  refused  offers  which 
it  is  alleged  had  been  made  to  him. 

I believe,  Sir,  for  my  part  that  every  man 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  sounding  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England  on  this  subject  rea- 
lizes that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
expecting  such  preferential  terms  as  we  are 
told  we  should  have  demanded.  I do  not 
believe  that  any  intelligent  man  will  say 
candidly  to-day,  that  there  is  any  proba- 
bility in  the  immediate  or  early  future  of 
the  British  people  adopting  a policy  of  pre- 
ferential trade  on  the  terms  mentioned  by 
my  hon.  friends  opposite. 

Mr.  FRASER  (Guysborough).  Nor  on  any 
terms. 


BRITISH  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Fraser)  says  “ nor  on  any  terms.*' 
but  I will  not  go  so  far  as  that  I will  how- 
ever go  this  far,  and  I will  say  that  upon  the 
terms  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  talked 
preferential  trade,  there  Is  not  and  never 
was  a ghost  of  a chance  of  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepting It.  I believe  that  every  man  who 
has  gone  to  England  and  has  met  public 
men  there,  and  has  met  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  aud  has  got  down  among  the 
masses  of  the  people,  must  realise  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  get  the  masses  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  people  to  impose  differential  duties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  There  is  a car- 
dinal point  in  respect  to  these  duties  which 
reaches  the  masses  very  quickly.  The 
first  step  is  a movement  of  preferential 
trade  of  that  sort  must  of  necessity  look  to- 
wards the  imposition  of  duties  on  grain  ; a 
renewal  of  what  are  called  in  England  the 
old  Corn  Laws.  I ventured  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  subject  in  my  remarks  a year 
ago,  and  I shall  ask  the  House  to  bear  with 
me  while  I read  a brief  extract  from  what  I 
then  said.  These  were  my  opinions  then  : 

This  question  of  preferential  trade  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  House  in  times  past.  Leading 
public  men  have  advocated  preferential  trade, 
but  always  annexing  to  their  suggestions  a de- 
mand with  which  it  was  well  knowrv  England 
could  not  comply.  All  the  advocates  of  preferen- 
tial trade,  at  all  events  all  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  that  movement,  have  assumed  that 
as  the  first  step,  England  must  consent  to  put  a 
duty  on  grain.  We  know  that  England  does  not 
view  that  project  with  favour.  We  know  that  no 
more  unpopular  project  can  be  offered  the  Eng- 
lish people  than  to  ask  them  to  put  a duty  on 
breadstuff’s.  It  may  be,  as  time  rolls  on,  and  at 
an  early  day,  they  may  change  their  views.  It 
may  be  that  they  may  see  it  in  their  interest  to 
make  this  distinction,  and  they  may  offer  some 
preferential  terms  to  the  grain  of  Canada.  If  they 
can  be  induced  to  do  that  by  fair  argument,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a good  thing  for  Canada. 
But  why  should  we  wait  for  England  to  take 
action  ? England  has  dealt  generously  with  us 
in  the  past.  England  has  given  us  a larger  de- 
gree of  liberty  perhaps  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  has 
given  us  liberty  to  tax  her  wares  even  when  she 
admits  our  goods  free,  and  we  have  taxed  them 
to  an  enormous  degree.  Why  should  we  wait  for 
England  to  do  more  ? Somebody  must  make  a 
move  in  this  matter,  and  we  propose  that  Canada 
shall  lead  the  way. 

As  a gauge  of  the  public  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land I believed  that  these  words  were  true 
on  the  22nd  of  April  last,  and  I believe  they 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  true  to-day. 
There  was  no  prospect  then  ; there  is  no 
prospect  now  that  the  English  people  will 
agree  to  tax  their  bread  to  please  the  Cana- 
dian people. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
say  that  such  a thing  is  impossible.  On  the 
contrary,  I admit  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  though  by  no  means  likely  to 
come  in  the  near  future. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I ven- 
ture to  say,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
if  such  a policy  is  to  be  adopted  by  the 


mother  country,  it  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  any  huckstering  policy  on  the  part  of 
Canada,  or  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  colon- 
ies making  demands  of  an  unreasonable 
character  ; but  it  will  come  as  the  result  of 
a grand  Imperial  sentiment  which  will  over- 
ride all  questions  of  an  economic  nature.  I 
repeat  that  if  such  a policy  is  to  come  it 
will  come  as  the  fruit  of  the  growth  of  an 
Imperial  sentiment,  and  nothing  that  has 
occurred  in  colonial  history  has  done  so 
much  to  create  and  develop  that  sentiment 
as  the  very  measure  which  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  placed  on  the  Statute-books  of 
this  country  last  year. 

It  being  Six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair. 

After  Recess. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  you  left  the  Chair  at  six 
o’clock  I had  been  discussing  for  a few 
minutes  the  question  of  preferential  trade, 
with  some  reference  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  and  also 
with  particular  reference  to  the  views  on 
preferential  trade  which  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  In  order  to  show  the 
views  which  the  Government  entertained 
last  year  on  that  subject,  il  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  quoting  a passage  from  my  own 
speech.  It  had  been  represented  occasion- 
ally—and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  particularly  attacked  on 
that  score— that  the  Government  of  Canada, 
in  return  for  concessions  granted  to  Great 
Britain,  could  and  should  have  obtained  cer- 
tain preferential  advantages  in  the  British 
market.  I had  quoted  from  my  remarks 
of  last  session  to  show  that  the  view  which 
the  Government  entertained  on  that  ques- 
tion was  that,  owing  to  the  strong  opinion 
known  to  prevail  in  the  mother  country  on 
the  question  of  protective  duties  generally, 
but  particularly  on  the  question  of  protec- 
tive duties  affecting  articles  of  food,  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  any  such  preferential  terms  could  have 
been  obtained  in  the  British  market. 

What  was  it  that  moved  the  British  public 
as  the  British  public  had  never  been  moved 
before  by  a colonial  legislative  enactment  ? 
It  was  that  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
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ment  of  Canada,  not  demanding  impossible 
conditions,  not  asking  things  which  they 
knew  or  should  know  the  British  public  were 
not  prepared  to  grant,  not  raising  any  de- 
mand of  an  unreasonable  character,  not  try- 
ing to  have  any  huckstering  or  bargaining  in 
the  transaction,  but  in  a free  and  generous 
spirit,  in  recognition  of  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  England  has  always  treated 
her  colonies,  had  not  been  content  to  talk 
preferential  trade,  but  had  acted  preferen- 
tial trade.  It  was  because  Canada  had 
thrown  open  the  door,  and  had  declared 
that  at  every  custom-house,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  goods  of  the  mother  country 
should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  preferen- 
tial trade.  It  was  when  that  step  was 
taken  that  the  great  heart  of  the  English 
people  was  moved  on  this  subject  ; and 
so,  when  the  moment  arrived  when  the  Im- 
perial authorities  were  obliged  by  the  terms 
of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  to  de- 
clare that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  of  preferential  trade 
which  we  offered— when  the  English  people 
found  that  Canada  had  opened  the  door 
of  her  custom-houses  in  the  manner  I have 
described,  and  that  by  the  conditions  of 
those  treaties  the  Imperial  Government  were 
obliged  to  close  the  door  and  refuse  the 
offer— then  the  British  people  understood, 
as  they  had  never  understood  before,  the 
true  character  of  those  treaties,  and  thus 
there  was  secured  the  public  opinion  which 
enabled  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  take 
the  step  from  which  in  former  years  they 
had  been  obliged  to  shrink.  I pointed  out. 
Sir,  that  If  we  had  simply  failed  to  sustain 
our  ground  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  that 
the  reciprocal  character  of  our  tariff  en- 
titled us  to  claim  that  the  treaties  did  not 
apply,  and  that  had  been  the  whole  story, 
there  would  have  been  some  ground  for 
the  claim  of  bon.  gentlemen  opposite  that 
our  tariff  policy  In  that  respect  had  not 
been  a success.  But  when  we  were  able 
to  show,  as  a direct  and  Immediate  result 
of  the  step  which  Canada  had  taken,  that 
the  denunciation  of  those  treaties,  which 
had  been  sought  by  the  colonies  for  so  long 
a time  without  success,  was  brought  about, 
then  I say  the  Government  of  Canada 
had  a splendid  vindication  of  the  policy 
they  had  pursued  on  that  question.  We 


| all  know,  Sir,  with  what  joy  the  view  taken 
| by  the  Government  of  Canada  was  received 
| by  the  English  people.  We  know  that  while 
the  Government  of  Canada  was  backed  up, 
and  promptly  backed  up,  by  the  action  of 
the  sister  colonies,  it  was  backed  up  still 
more  strongly  by  British  public  opinion  ; 
and  but  for  that  public  opinion,  which  I 
I claim  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Cana- 
dian policy  itself,  those  Belgian  and  German 
treaties  would  not  have  been  denounced 
down  to  the  present  moment. 

FAVOURED-NATION  TREATIES. 

I have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  German  treaties  on  our  move- 
ment for  preferential  trade  ; and  now  I 
must  say  something  with  regard  to  another 
class  of  treaties,  those  commonly  called 
favoured-nation  treaties.  Great  Britain  has 
treaties  with  many  nations,  containing  what 
is  called  the  favoured-nation  clause,  by  the 
terms  of  -which  it  is  declared  that  if  at  any 
time  Great  Britain  should  grant  to  any  third 
power  any  commercial  advantages,  she  shall 
j be  obliged  to  grant  those  advantages  like- 
wise to  the  contracting  power.  When,  there- 
fore, by  the  action  of  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  determined  that  the  Belgian 
and  German  treaties  must  apply  to  Can- 
ada, and  that  we  must  admit  Belgian  and 
German  goods  on  terms  as  favourable  as 
the  goods  of  England,  then  it  followed  that 
| by  the  terms  of  the  favoured-nation  treaties, 
we  were  obliged  to  concede  like  advan- 
tages to  every  one  of  the  nations  which 
I had  a treaty  of  that  kind  with  the  mother 
country.  I have  here  a statement  show- 
ing the  several  countries  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Canadian 
preferential  tariff  : 

Countries  admitted  by  the  reciprocal  char- 
acter of  tholr  tariff  : New  South  Wales.  British 
India,  Netherlands,  Japan. 

Countries  admitted  under  the  Belgian  and 
Gorman  treaty  : Belgium  and  Germany. 

Countries  admitted  under  the  favoured-nation 
t renfles  : Frn  i e.  Mg  ria.  an  J the 
onles  : Argentina.  Austria.  Hungary.  Bolivia. 
Columbia.  Denmark.  Persia.  Russia.  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Tunis,  Venesuela.  Switzerland.  Idberia. 
Morocco.  Salvador*  South  African  Republic, 
Tonga.  Spain. 

The  case  of  France,  Algeria  and  the  French 
colonies  was  governed  by  our  own  Franco* 
Canadian  Treaty,  which  had.  of  course, 
received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Pari  la- 
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ment.  In  the  other  eases,  the  favoured-nation 
treaties  had  never  received  the  approval 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  ; but  they  were 
nevertheless  held  to  apply  to  Canada.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  preference  which 
we  wished  to  give  and  which  we  actually 
did  give  for  several  months  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, had  to  be  extended  to  the  countries 
I have  named  ; and  we  refunded  to  im- 
porters duties  which  had  been  collected  in 
the  interim  upon  goods  from  those  several 
countries. 

But  all  this  will  come  to  an  end  at  a very 
early  day.  At  the  end  of  July  in  the  present 
year  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  will 
expire.  Canada  will  not  then  be  obliged  to 
give  the  preference  to  either  Belgium  or 
Germany. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE— AMENDMENT 
OF  THE  ACT. 

With  the  fall  of  the  treaties,  the  claims 
of  other  nations,  under  the  favoured-nation 
treaties,  to  receive  equal  advantages  will 
also  fall.  Canada  will  then  be  free  to  con- 
fine the  benefits  of  her  preferential  tariff  to 
the  mother  country  and  to  such  colonies  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  Canada,  should  be  ad- 
mitted. That  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  can 
do,  and  that  is  precisely  What  I shall  have 
the  honour  of  proposing  to  the  House. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  preferential  tariff, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  second  reduction  of 
12£  per  cent,  making  25  per  cent  in  all,  will 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  July  next.  For  the 
moment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give 
that  greater  reduction,  not  only  to  Great 
Britain,  but  to  the  various  nations  I have 
mentioned,  because  the  treaties  do  not  ex- 
pire until  the  last  day  of  July.  We 
propose  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  law 
and  the  schedule  dealing  with  the  prefer- 
ential tariff.  We  propose  that  that  repeal 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  of  August 
next,  which  will  be  the  day  when  Canada 
will  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties,  and  we  propose  to  substi- 
tute for  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
a new  section  and  schedule,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  I have  made.  This  new 
section  and  this  new  schedule  will  provide 
that  the  preferential  tariff  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  apply  to  the  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
also  that  it  shall  apply  to  the  products  of 


any  British  colony  or  possession  the  tariff 
of  which  is  deemed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
trade  of  Canada.  Under  this  provision,  New 
South  Wales  and  British  India  will  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  now  are,  to  the  benefits  of 
the  preferential  tariff.  There  will  be  a fur- 
ther provision  respecting  the  operation  of 
the  preferential  tariff,  to  which  I shall  refer 
as  I proceed. 

Mr.  McNEILL.  Will  the  hon.  gentleman 
kindly  say,  how  the  denunciation  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  German  treaties  affect  the  favour- 
ed-natioi  clause  with  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  By  the 
favoured-nation  clause  we  are  obliged,  as 
part  of  the  Empire,  to  give  to  any  country 
having  a favoured-nation  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  any  privilege  which  may  be  granted 
to  any  third  power.  Belgium  and  Germany 
are  third  powers  within  the  meaning  of  these 
works.  Therefore,  when  we  were  obliged, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  to 
give  the  privileges  of  the  tariff  to  Belgium 
and  Germany,  these  being  third  powers  as 
respects  all  other  nations,  the  favoured- 
nation  treaties  began  to  apply,  and  we  had 
to  extend  the  advantages  to  the  several 
countries  as  well. 

Mr.  McNEILL.  I think  I did  not  make 
my  question  quite  clear  to  my  hon.  friend. 
I was  not  asking  with  regard  to  Belgium 
and  Germany,  but  with  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries. For  example,  Holland  had  a right  to 
come  in  under  the  favoured-nation  clause  ; 
would  not  all  other  nations  having  that 
clause  in  their  treaties,  have  the  right  to 
come  in  as  soon  as  Holland  was  admitted, 
irrespective  of  Belgium  and  Germany  alto- 
gether ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I see  the 
hon.  gentleman’s  point  now.  The  point  is, 
that  having  admitted  Holland,  we  would  be 
obliged,  even  irrespective  of  the  German 
and  Belgian  treaties,  to  admit  the  other 
nations  as  well.  That  would  be  quite  cor- 
rect, but  we  could  easily  have  refused  to 
admit  the  goods  of  Holland,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  But  we  could  not 
refuse  to  admit  the  goods  of  Belgium  and 
Germany  with  the  same  freedom  as  we 
could  the  goods  of  Holland. 

Mr.  McNEILL.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman 
say  that  he  could,  in  the  face  of  his  recipro- 
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cal  offer  of  last  session,  have  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  goods  of  Holland  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  That, 
possibly,  is  a question  upon  which  legal  gen- 
tlemen might  differ.  I am  3trongly  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  a measure  of  discre- 
tion remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  question.  I will  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  is  beyond  debate.  I 
think,  perhaps,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whe- 
ther or  not  we  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
goods  of  Holland.  However  that  may  be, 
Holland  received  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  we  did  admit  her  goods.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  quite  right  in  stating  that  the 
moment  any  foreign  nation,  no  matter  by 
what  method,  received  the  benefits  of  our 
preferential  clause,  we  were  then  obliged, 
under  the  Imperial  decision,  to  give  every 
other  nation  having  the  favoured-nation 
clause  in  its  treaty  the  same  advantages. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

I wish  now  to  say  something  with  regard 
to  changes  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  the  present  tariff.  The  Government  have 
been  gratified,  and  exceedingly  gratified,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  tariff  policy  of  last 
year  has  been  received  by  the  country.  We 
believe  that  that  policy  has  given  unbound- 
ed satisfaction.  We  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take, and  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  now, 
of  supposing  that  the  tariff  is  perfect.  There 
are  duties  In  It  which  are  higher  than  some 
of  us  would  like  them  to  be.  There  are 
duties  which  we  hope  will  not  remain  for 
ever  or  for  a very  long  time.  There  has 
been,  however,  a very  general  recognition 
among  the  friends  of  the  Government  of  the 
fact  that,  In  a matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  proceed  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise.  It  was  realized  that,  in  a 
large  question,  nfTectlug  such  a wide  area 
of  country,  with  so  many  conflicting  Inter- 
ests, we  could  only  hope  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  tarlfT  by  giving  and  taking,  as 
respects  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  rccogulzcd  by  the  people  that 
we  ought  to  avoid,  as  wo  did,  such  radical 
changes  ns  might  be  calculated  to  seriously 
disturb  the  business  of  the  couutry.  All 
these  considerations,  Into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment were  bound  to  enter,  and  which 
Influenced  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  I 


a considerable  extent,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  public  at  large.  I believe  the  people 
are  reasonable  in  that  respect,  and  will  not 
ask  us  to  make  at  once  that  which  would 
be  a radical  change,  and  that  which  might 
have  a disturbing  influence  on  business. 
I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  frequent 
tariff  changes  are  not  desirable.  Some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  tariff  stability  is 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  better,  even,  that 
we  should  bear  with  some  inequalities  that 
may  exist,  than  suffer  the  greater  evils 
which  would  arise  from  frequent  tariff 
changes.  We  have  had  representations 
made  by  a number  of  interests  which,  they 
think,  ought  to  receive  more  consideration. 
Some  of  these  presented  cases  which  have, 
to  some  extent,  commended  them  to  our 
judgment,  and  if  we  were  opening  up  the 
general  revision  of  the  tariff,  or  a revision 
to  any  considerable  extent,  we  would  be 
able  to  lend  a willing  ear  to  some  of  the  re- 
presentations that  have  been  made  to  us. 
But  we  think,  Sir,  on  the  whole,  believing 
as  we  do  that  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
should  not  be  numerous  or  frequent,  believ- 
ing that  we  should  have  a large  measure 
of  tariff  stability,  believing  that  the  public 
understand  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect  and  will  be  content  to  have 
us  carry  it  out  in  that  spirit  of  moderation 
and  caution  that  we  have  so  far  evinced, 
we  wish  to  announce  to  the  House  that  it  Is 
not  our  Intention  to  make  any  numerous 
changes  in  the  tariff  at  the  present  session. 
In  fact,  I may  state  that,  so  far  as  the  rates 
of  duty  are  concerned  we  have  only  one 
change  to  announce.  There  are  some  other 
changes  which  are  more  matters  of  form 
than  of  substance.  The  preferential  tariff 
will  have  to  be  amended  in  the  direction  I 
have  already  Indicated.  We  think  it  Is 
expedient  to  make  a change  that  Is  purely 
technical  in  the  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  prohibited  goods.  As  respects  the  duty 
on  raw  leaf  tobacco,  which  we  Imposed  a 
I year  ago,  we  propose  that,  after  the  1st  July 
next.  It  shall  be  collected  through  the  De- 
partment of  Excise  Instead  of  through  the 
Department  of  Customs.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  in  the  Excise  Department  the 
| duty  shall  be  collected  on  a basis  on  what 
is  called  In  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
the  stnudard  weight  Under  the  existing 
law,  tobacco  Is  dutiable  on  the  weight  when 
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it  passes  through  the  customs.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers to  dry  tobacco  before  it  passes 
out  of  the  warehouse,  so  that  they  do  not 
pay  on  the  moist  weight.  Other  manufac- 
turers, not  being  so  well  able  to  do  that, 
are  obliged  to  pay  on  the  moist  weight.  It 
seems  only  fair  and  equitable  that  we  should 
treat  all  alike,  and  when  it  is  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Excise  Department,  that  the 
regulations  of  that  department  should  be 
adopted  in  the  matter.  With  regard  to  the 
duties  on  tobacco,  which  were  increased  last 
year  to  a considerable  extent,  I am  free  to 
say  that  I have  doubts  that  this  is  as  wise 
a measure  as  we  hoped  it  would  prove.  I 
may  say  frankly  that  I am  afraid  it  has 
led  to  an  increase  of  smuggling  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  and  we  may  well  con- 
sider, at  a future  day,  whether  or  not  we 
can  successfully  enforce  so  high  a scale  of 
duty.  However,  the  law  in  that  respect 
has  been  in  force  for  a very  short  time,  and 
we  think  it  only  reasonable  to  give  it  a 
fairer  trial  before  we  condemn  it.  So  we 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  change  with 
regard  to  tobacco  except  as  I have  just  an- 
nounced. 

TARIFF  STABILITY. 

But,  Sir,  while  it  is  a good  thing  to  avoid 
what  is  called  tariff  tinkering,  there  is 
just  a possibility  that  in  condemning  that 
practice  we  may  go  too  far.  I find  that 
tariff  tinkering  is  an  expression  which 
means  different  things  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent men.  A man  who  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  tariff  thinks  that  any  interference 
with  it  is  tinkering,  whereas  a man  who  is 
not  satisfied  thinks  that  some  change  such 
*tS  he  desires  would  be  high  statesmanship. 
We  wish  to  guard  against  frequent  changes 
in  the  tariff,  against  tariff  tinkering,  but 
let  us  be  careful  how  we  convey  the  im- 
pression to  the  public,  because  we  do  not 
mean  it,  that  we  regard  the  tariff  as  final. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  tariff  is 
settled  for  ten  years  or  even  for  five  years. 
So  long  as  there  are  high  duties,  there  must 
be  demands  for  tariff  changes.  Nothing  is 
settled  until  it  is  settled  in  accordance  with 
right,  and  so  long  as  there  are  high  duties, 
we  may  expect  agitation  for  reduction.  I am 
afraid  there  is  no  rest  for  the  protected 
manufacturer.  I am  inclined  to  think,  Sir, 


that  he  will  find  eternal  vigilance  to  be  the 
price  of  his  protection.  He  must  be  on 
guard  all  the  time  against  the  attack  that 
he  knows  must  always  come.  So  long  as 
there  are  high  duties,  there  will  also  be 
consumers  to  protest  against  them,  and  I 
think  that  the  manufacturers  will  show 
the  best  understanding  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  best  consult  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  manufacturing  enterprises,  if  they 
will  realize  that  very  important  fact.  It  is 
well,  if  they  are  to-day  in  a position  which 
affords  then  some  comfort  and  advantage, 
that  they  should  apply  their  time  and  use 
their  opportunity  to  get  their  business  upon 
such  a basis  that  it  will  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible dependent  upon  tariff  aid.  The  ten- 
dency of  a high  tariff  policy  is  to  lead  men 
to  look  too  much  to  tariff  and  too  little  to 
the  efforts  they  should  make  for  the  benefit 
of  their  business.  What  a world  of  good 
might  have  been  accomplished  for  the  true 
interests  of  manufacturing  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  if  all  the  time,  and  all  the  energy, 
and  all  the  labour,  and  all  the  money  that 
have  been  expended  in  the  last  twenty  years 
in  tariff  watching  and  tariff  wire-pulling 
at  Ottawa,  had  been  expended  in  the  fac- 
tories, in  the  development  of  business,  in 
new  invention  and  discovery,  in  producing 
labour-saving  machinery,  in  learning  what 
might  be  done  with  waste  products,  in  deal- 
ing with  all  those  forms  of  industrial  pro- 
gress which  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
manufacturer  when  he  has  keen  competition. 
We  would,  therefore,  say  to  the  manufac- 
turer that  if  he  desires  permanency  in  the 
tariff,  he  must  never  expect  permanency  un- 
til the  tariff  gets  down  to  a moderate  point  ; 
and  to-day  there  are  duties  in  the  tariff  so 
high  that  I am  sure  the  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  treat  them  as  part  of  a perman- 
ent tariff.  I say  this,  Sir,  in  no  spirit  but  that 
of  friendliness  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. While  the  manufacturers  are  in  a fairly 
good  position  to-day,  it  would  be  a mistake 
for  them  to  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  Can- 
ada has  turned  her  face  away  from  a high 
tariff  policy,  and  though  we  may  proceed 
slowly,  whatever  progress  we  make  from 
this  time  forward  must  'be  and  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  trade. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Hon.  gentlemen  have  already  observed  that 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Colonial  Sec- 
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retary,  tlie  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
made  some  reference  to  negotiations  that 
were  taking  place  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  United  States  and  the  West  Indies 
with  regard  to  reciprocal  trade.  These  nego- 
tiations, so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  have 
not  gone  very  far,  and  we  have  not  mucn 
to  communicate  to  the  House  concerning 
them.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  without 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  these  negoti- 
ations, without  waiting  for  the  development 
of  all  that  Is  likely  to  arise  in  connection 
with  that  subject,  there  are  opportunities 
opening  to  us  to-day  of  which  we  should 
take  advantage  to  enlarge  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  We  think 
that  something  of  this  kind  should  be  at- 
tempted in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade, 
because  there  are  large  opportunities  of 
development  in  that  quarter.  There  are  a 
million  and  three-quarters  of  peopls  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  if  we  include  Ber- 
muda, who  are  our  natural  customers,  with 
whom  we  should  have  more  extended  trade 
relations.  When  we  remember  that  of  thç 
330,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  consumed  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  only  25,500.000 
pounds  come  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
our  natural  customers,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder comes  from  other  countries,  largely 
from  continental  nations  which  supply  us 
with  beet  sugar  and  take  little  or  nothing 
from  us,  I think  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  ought  to  desire  an  extension  of 
our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  to  con- 
sume to  a larger  extent  the  products  of  that 
country.  If  we  were  to  put  aside  all  other 
considerations,  the  advantages  of  trade  with 
that  country  appeal  so  strongly  to  us  that  I 
am  sure  the  nouse  would  desire  us  to  make 
some  special  effort  to  extend  our  business 
in  that  quarter. 

But  there  Is  another  consideration  which 
wo  may  well  take  into  our  minds.  The  West 
India  question  to-day  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  Empire.  In  the  olden  days 
when  sugnr  was  king,  when  cane  sugar 
was  In  great  demand  and  at  high  price,  the 
West  India  colonies  were  among  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  of  the  Empire.  But 
times  have  changed  in  that  respect,  to  some 
extent,  and  the  West  Indies  are  suffering 
to-day  from  a very  severe  depression.  What 
the  causes  of  that  depression  nre,  may  possi- 
bly be  a subject  of  contention,  to  some  ex- 


tent. It  is  alleged  that  the  depression  is  the 
result  of  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  planters  to  live  up  to  the  times,  and 
to  improve  their  methods  of  growing  and 
their  methods  of  treating  sugar.  I give  that 
as  one  reason  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
against  them,  not  that  I endorse  the  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  another 
condition  has  operated  very  largely  against 
them,  and  that  is  the  development  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  continental  nations  where  bounties 
are  given.  The  West  Indies  claim  that  as 
respects  the  conflict  between  cane  sugar  and 
beet  sugar,  the  West  Indies  could  hold  their 
own  but  for  the  difficulty  which  is  created 
by  the  bounty  system  of  Europe,  notably  of 
the  various  continental  nations.  Just  how 
far  that  is  correct  is  perhaps  a matter  upon 
which  none  of  us  can  give  a conclusive  opin- 
ion. What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
these  million  and  a half  to  a million  and 
three-quarters  of  people  in  those  islands,  are 
suffering  a very  severe  depression.  Their 
finances  are  in  a bad  position,  the  business 
of  the  islands  is  in  a bad  position,  the  con- 
dition of  the  West  Indies  is  at  this  moment 
a very  serious  subject  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  and  a very  grave  problem  for  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. So  keenly  has  this  matter  been 
felt  of  late,  that  a few  months  ago  a royal 
commission  was  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Briiish 
West  India  colonies.  That  commis.^mn  was 
composed  of  General  Sir  Henry  Norman. 
Chairman,  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  These  gentlemen  made  a very 
exhaustive  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  they  reached  conclusions, 
some  of  which  were  unanimous,  and  some 
of  which  were  matters  of  division.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
West  Indies  was  so  embarrassed  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  have  to  grant 
aid  in  the  way  of  loans  and  grants  for  pub- 
lic works,  and  that,  I may  say.  is  being  done 
at  this  moment  by  measures  which  are  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  chair- 
man of  the  commission.  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
went  further,  ne  claimed  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  successful  In  dealing  with 
the  West  India  question  unless  they  wore 
prepared  to  adopt  a policy  of  countervailing 
duties,  that  Is  to  say.  that  wherever  a coo- 


tinental  nation  granted  a bounty  upon  its 
beet  sugar,  there  should  be  a counter- 
vailing duty  upon  that  sugar  if  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  That  subject  has  been 
very  much  discussed  in  Great  Britain. 
I do  not  think  the  advocates  of  countervail- 
ing duties  there  are  very  numerous,  but 
they  are  certainly  very  intelligent,  able  and 
influential,  and  an  impression  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  yield  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  Henry  Norman  and  establish 
countervailing  duties.  However,  any  doubt 
that  might  have  existed  on  that  score  has 
been  removed  of  late  by  a speech  delivered 
at  Liverpool  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  In  that  speech  he  indicated 
that  the  British  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  remedy  of  countervail- 
ing duties,  but  that  they  would  seek  in 
other  ways  to  assist  the  position  of  the  West 
Indies.  I have  already  stated  that  measures 
are  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  now  to 
give  aid  in  the  shape  of  grants  and  loans 
for  public  works.  It  is  also  the  desire  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  assist  the 
West  Indies  in  other  ways.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  induce  the  West  India  people 
in  some  of  the  islands  to  give  up  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar,  and  devote  their  attention  to 
other  products  which  it  is  thought  the  is- 
lands will  successfully  produce  and  no 
doubt  something  will  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. While  the  production  of  sugar  has 
been  steadily  falling  off,  the  production  of 
other  articles,  chiefly  fruits,  has  been  very 
largely  extended.  Still,  sugar  is  and  must 
be  the  chief  product  of  the  West  Indies  for 
the  present  and  for  a long  time  to  come  ; 


and  unless  there  can  be  a profitable  mar- 
ket for  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  I 
am  afraid  there  is  not  very  much  hope 
of  the  relief  which  the  West  Indies  de- 
sire being  obtained.  Knowing  as  we  do 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  follow- 
ing this  question  very  closely,  knowing  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a serious  problem  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that,  as  the  West  Indies  are  our  na- 
tural market,  as  they  are  British  colonies, 
though  far  away  in  one  respect,  colonies 
with  which  we  have  close  relations,  that  we 
have  some  Imperial  responsibilities  in  this 
matter— it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  should 
be  willing  in  a small  way  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  those  colonies  in  the  sunny  south. 
If  we  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  underlying 
feature  of  our  preferential  tariff,  I am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
terms  of  the  tariffs  of  the  West  Indies  are 
not  favourable  to  us,  and  perhaps  we  could 
not  by  a mere  reciprocal  clause  extend  the 
preferential  tariff  to  the  West  Indies. 

WEST  INDIA  TARIFFS. 

We  have  examined  the  tariff  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  we  find  that  while  they  are  high 
tariffs  to  a considerable  extent,  they  are  in 
no  sense  protective  tariffs.  The  duties  im- 
posed are  largely  on  food  products,  and 
these,  as  we  can  well  understand,  are  the 
very  things  that  Canada  might  hope  to  sell. 
I have  here  a statement  which  I shall  sum- 
marize, if  my  hon.  friends  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  showing  the  operation  of  these  West 
India  tariffs  on  some  of  the  chief  products 
of  Canada  : 
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PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  EXTENDED  TO 
THE  WEST  INDIES. 

I think  it  cannot  he  contended  that  in  any 
case  these  are  protective  duties.  They  are 
not  designed  to  exclude  the  products  of  Can- 
ada, or  indeed  to  exclude  the  products  of 
any  country,  but  those  people  find  that  the 
necessities  of  their  revenue  oblige  them  to 
tax  food  products  very  heavily.  Therefore, 
as  I said  a moment  ago,  were  we  to  apply 
too  rigidly  the  principle  of  our  preferential 
tariff  to  those  colonies,  I am  inclined  to 
think  we  could  not  properly  admit  them  to 
the  benefit  of  that  tariff.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
exists  there  to-day,  in  view  of  our  own 
desire  to  extend  our  trade  relations  with 
the  West  Indies,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  presented  in  the  treatment 
of  the  question  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a desire  to  assist  in  some 
small  and  modest  way  in  working  out  these 
great  and  difficult  problems,  we  propose 
that  without  waiting  for  anything  further, 
without  demanding  concessions  from  our 
West  India  friends  which  their  needs  might 
not  allow  them  to  grant,  without  insisting 
upon  a rigid  compliance  with  the  conditions, 
we  propose,  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
when  the  treaties  expire,  and  when  we  can 
give  full  play  to  our  policy  of  preferential 
trade,  to  extend  that  policy  to  all  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  principal  imports  to  be  expected  from 
the  West  Indies  will  of  course  be  sugar,  but 
we  may  expect  other  things,  and  notably 
fruits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  able 
largely  to  increase  our  sales  of  Canadian 
products  to  those  islands.  The  maritime  pro- 
vinces have  long  carried  on  a trade  with 
those  islands,  chiefly  in  fish  and  lumber, 
though  other  products  have  been  sold  as 
well.  If  we  increase  our  purchases  of  West 
India  sugars,  as  we  hope  to  do,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  our  exports  in  these 
lines  will  be  increased.  But,  Sir,  we  do  not 
think  this  trade  should  be  confined  to  the 
maritime  provinces  ; there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  why  the  products  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  the  great  west  should 
not  find  a large  market  in  the  West  Indies. 
If  we  look  into  the  statistics  of  the  islands 
we  will  find  that  the  West  Indies  are  large 
consumers  of  food  products  such  as  we 
raise  in  Canada,  but  we  find  that  the  bulk 


of  those  products  are  being  received  from 
the  United  States.  My  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  says, 
through  the  United  States.  There  is  some- 
thing in  that  point  ; but  I think  the  great 
bulk  of  the  food  products  for  the  West 
Indies  are  the  products  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  having  been  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  the  flour,  cheese, 
bacon,  ham,  lard,  butter,  and  the  various 
articles  which  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and 
the  west  produce  could  not  have  as  fair  a 
chance  of  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  West 
Indies  as  similar  products  from  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  a difficulty  in  the 
past,  I think,  through  lack  of  attention  to 
these  markets.  Sometimes  a merchant,  with 
an  unsaleable  stock,  thinks  it  a very  simple 
thing  to  dump  it  on  the  West  Indies  mar- 
ket, and  then  he  complains  that  he  has  not 
made  any  money  on  it.  You  cannot  do 
business  in  the  West  Indies  or  anywhere 
else  in  that  way.  Our  producers  must 
realize  that  in  order  to  sell  their  goods 
in  the  West  Indies  they  must  ascertain 
the  conditions  of  the  market  and  adapt 
themselves  to  these  conditions.  But  surely 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  and 
merchants  of  Canada  cannot  adapt  them- 
selves to  those  markets  just  as  well  as 
the  farmers  and  merchants  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  if  care  be  taken  to 
investigate  the  market,  if  care  be  taken 
in  collecting  the  right  articles  as  to  quality, 
in  sending  them  out  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  manner  of  packing  them,  taking 
care  that  the  quality  is  what  the  West 
Indian  market  wants  and  the  style  of  pack- 
age is  what  is  required,  there  is  a fair 
chance  of  very  considerable  extension  of 
Canadian  trade  in  that  quarter.  For  some 
years  we  have  had  two  steamship  lines 
running  to  the  West  Indies  ; one  from  Hali- 
fax to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  from  St.  John 
and  Halifax  to  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
which  is  on  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
But  the  line  from  Halifax  and  St.  John 
down  to  Demerara  is  by  a route  involving 
so  many  ports  of  call  that  by  the  time 
the  destination  is  reached  the  voyage  is  a 
very  long  one,  and  the  importers  at  the  dis- 
tant points  claim  they  have  not  the  same 
opportunity  to  trade  with  Canada  as  with 
the  United  States.  It  is.  very  desirable,  if 
it  can  be  accomplished,  and  though  we  have 


no  proposal  to  make  on  the  subject  to- 
day we  hope  something  of  the  kind  will 
be  brought  about,  that  a quick  and  direct 
line  from  Canada,  not  calling  at  all  these 
way  ports,  but  calling  at  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad and  British  Guiana,  may  be  established. 
If  attention  be  given  to  this  trade  in  the 
way  suggested,  we  have  a strong  hope, 
from  inquiries  made,  that  a very  consider- 
able trade  will  be  built  up  in  that  direction. 
Whether  we  are  successful  in  doing  so 
or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Canadian  West  India  trade  demands 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  on  these 
lines,  and  we  think  the  best  we  can 
do  for  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  is 
to  say  : We  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  preferential  tariff,  without  bargain  or 
anything  else,  and  we  do  not  expect  you 
to  make  very  great  concessions  to  us  ; but 
If  any  means  can  be  devised  whereby 
obstacles  to  Canadian  trade  can  be  removed 
in  that  quarter,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you, 
our  brother  colonists,  will  meet  us  in  the 
same  spirit  as  we  desire  to  meet  you. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  we 
think  we  can  do  a little  to  help  the  people 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  present  method 
of  levying  'the  sugar  duties  in  Canada  oper- 
ates unfavourably  to  the  sugar  trade  with 
the  West  Indies.  The  duty  is  a flat  specific 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar.  It  admits  of  very  large  variations 
and  very  large  Injustices.  A sugar  testing 
by  the  polarlscope  75  degrees  Is  worth 
Stic,  per  100  lbs.,  and  50c.  duty  represents 
58  per  cent.  Sugar  testing  00  degrees  is 
worth  $2.27  per  100  lbs.  ; 50c.  duty  repre- 
sents 22  per  cent,  as  against  58  per  cent  on 
the  lower  grade.  1 do  not  pretend  that 
we  can  have  absolute  equality  in  these 
matters,  but  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
system  of  levying  duties  operates  unequal- 
ly. We  had  for  some  years  In  Cauada  the 
polarlscoplc  test,  and  I learn  from  the  cus- 
toms authorities  and  from  all  whom  I have 
asked  information,  that  It  worked  very  well. 
Then,  for  several  years  raw  sugar  was  five, 
lu  ISO.',  je.  per  pound  was  levied.  I am 
not  informed,  of  course,  as  to  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  hou.  member  for  York 
(.Mr.  Foster)  when  he  levied  it.  It  was 


probably  levied  in  a hurry,  without  much 
thought  being  given  to  it,  and  it  has  operated 
unfairly.  The  duty  was  a small  one.  and 
I can  readily  understand  that  one  might 
imagine  that  there  could  not  be  very  much 
inequality  in  applying  it.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  even  with  half  a cent  a 
pound  there  is  inequality  of  duty  against 
sugars  of  the  lower  grades,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  the  West  India  sugars  is 
not  of  high  grade. 

When  we  deal  with  food  products  gene- 
| rally,  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  low 
grades,  and  for  that  reason  a specific  duty 
I on  food  is  advocated  by  some  hon.  gentle- 
men who  do  not  believe  in  specific  duties 
in  other  cases  ; but  I call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  raw  sugar,  especially  of  low 
grades,  is  not  a food,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  eaten.  Raw  sugar  is  a raw  material  which 
only  becomes  a food  after  it  is  refined,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  particular  desire  to  leg- 
islate against  it.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a cod 
siderable  quantity  of  low  grade  sugar,  not 
so  low  as  75  degrees,  but  of  moderately 
low  grades,  on  the  market,  it  is  not  the 
business  of  Canada  to  turn  away  the  trade 
which  this  sugar  offers.  While  our  tariff  is 
operating  in  that  way,  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  is  graduated  so  as  to  encourage 
the  trade  in  these  low  grade  sugars.  They 
have  adopted  the  polariscopic  test,  and  the 
effect  is  to  establish  a graduated  scale  of 
duties  whereby  low  grades  pay  in  proportion 
to  their  value.  The  polariscopic  system  is 
practically  under  another  name  an  ad  val- 
orem duty  ; low  grade  sugar  pays  its  pro- 
portion and  high  grade  pays  according  to  its 
value.. 

We  therefore  propose  to  return  to  the 
polariscopic  system  used  in  Canada  so  suc- 
cessfully a few  years  ago.  We  propose  to 
begin  at  the  limit  of  75  degrees  by  polari- 
scoplc  test  and  charge  for  that  degree  or 
anything  below  it  a duty  of  40c.  per  100 
lbs.,  and  we  add  lje.  for  each  additional 
degree.  The  average  tost  of  raw  sugar  used 
in  Canada  to-day  is.  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
tain information.  02  degrees  by  the  polarl- 
scope.  That  information  come  fnun  the 
refiners,  who  possess  the  best  knowledge  : 
one  gave  91 j and  the  other  02  degrees.  As- 
suming that  to  be  the  correct  average,  and 
applying  our  new  scale  of  duties  to  the  pre- 
sent consumption  of  sugar  In  Canada,  we 
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find  that  on  92-degree  sugar  the  duty  will  be 
651c.  per  100  lbs.,  as  against  50c.  per  100 
lbs.  under  the  present  tariff. 

In  the  early  part  oif  my  remarks,  I stated 
that  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  we  are 
obliged  to  make  in  duties  on  British  imports 
after  1st  July,  and  to  maintain  our  finances 
in  a strong  condition,  we  want  to  make 
some  material  additions  to  our  revenue  in 
some  other  quarters,  and  we  propose  to 
do  it  in  the  way  of  making  a small  in- 
crease in  the  duties  on  sugar,  although 
the  duties  we  propose  will  be  very  much 
less  than  those  which  prevailed  in  Canada  a 
few  years  ago.  At  92,  if  we  take  that  as  pro- 
per standard,  the  duty  shall  be  651  cents  per 
100  pounds.  But  there  must  be  considered  In 
that  connection  the  preferential  tariff  to 
which  I have  referred,  and  which  will  take 
effect  as  regards  the  West  India  sugar  after 
the  1st  day  of  August  next.  If  we  apply  that 
preferential  tariff  to  the  651  cents  per  100 
pounds,  the  quarter  of  it  under  the  prefer- 
ential rate  will  be  16  37-50ths,  which  will 
leave  the  preferential  rate  at  491  cents  as 
against  the  existing  rate  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds.  That  is  to  say,  upon  so  much 
of  our  sugar  consumption  as  we  may  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  British  West  Indies 
under  the  new  order  of  things  there  will  be 
no  increase,  but  on  the  contrary  there  will 
be  a slight  reduction  of  duty,  it  being— if  the 
average  as  given  to  me  is  correct — 491  as 
against  50  in  the  present  tariff.  But  as 
respects  that  portion  of  the  sugar  which 
may  not  come  from  the  West  Indies,  but 
wfiich  may  come  from  other  countries  there 
will  of  course  be  the  small  increase  I have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  It  must  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  ; not  only  sent  from 
there  but  produced  there. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Oh,  yes  ; 
certainly.  In  the  case  of  fractions  of  a 
degree  we  propose  that  where  a fraction 
is  five-tenths  or  less  it  shall  not  count,  but 
where  it  is  more  than  five-tenths  it  shall 
count  as  a degree,  so  that  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue  we  will  have  no  fractions,  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  half  a degree. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  revenue  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  deal  with  and  we 
can  only  guess  at  it.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
how  much  sugar  may  come  in  under  the 


preferential  rate.  Upon  all  sugar  that  may 
come  in  from  the  West  Indies  under  the 
preferential  rate  we  will  receive  no  increase 
whatever,  but  will  receive  a little  less  duty 
than  under  the  present  tariff  ; but  for  what- 
ever may  come  in  from  other  countries  we 
will  receive  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  151 
cents  per  100  pounds.  We  think  it  will  give 
us  a moderate  amount  of  revenue.  One 
can  only  guess  at  how  much  revenue  it  will 
give,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
as  to  what  proportion  of  West  India  sugar 
will  be  drawn  into  our  markets  by  this  ar- 
rangement. Our  hope  and  desire  is  that 
we  shall  largely  increase  the  consumption 
of  West  Indies  sugar.  As  I mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  our  consumption  of  sugar  is 
330,000,000  pounds  out  of  which  we  receive 
at  present  only  25,500,000  pounds  from  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, 
but  we  trust  that  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  to  largely  increase  that.  If 
our  anticipations  in  that  respect  are  realized, 
we  will  of  course  get  no  increase  of  duty 
from  that  source  but  will  actually  get  a little 
less.  However,  upon  so  much  of  the  sugar 
as  may  not  come  from  the  West  Indies,  we 
will  get  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  151 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

With  respect  to  the  duty  on  refined  sugar, 
we  propose  to  apply  the  polariscope  to  that 
also.  In  the  case  of  raw  sugar  we  take  as 
our  starting  point  75  degrees,  but  in  the  case 
of  refined  sugar  we  take  as  a matter  of 
course  a higher  starting  point. 

We  propose  that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar 
shall  be  $1.08  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar 
testing  88  degrees,  or  anything  below  that  ; 
and  for  every  additional  degree  there  will 
be  11  cents  per  100  pounds  added,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar.  On 
what  is  called  yellow  sugar  testing  88  de- 
grees, the  increase  of  duty  under  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  8 cents  per  100  pounds  ; 
although  the  increased  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  come 
from  other  countries  than  the  West  In- 
dies, will  be  considerably  in  excess.  If 
you  start  at  $1.08  for  88  degrees,  and 
if  you  add  11  cents  for  each  degree, 
you  will  find  that  the  granulated  at 
991  will  bear  a duty  of  $1,241  per  100  pounds 
as  against  the  $1  duty  of  the  present  day. 
That  is  to  say,  the  increase  of  the  duty  on 
the  refined  sugar  will  vary  from  one-twelfth 


of  a cent  per  pound  on  the  yellow  or  soft 
sugars,  running  up  on  granulated  as  high 
as  24i  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  practically  on 
the  higher  and  more  valuable  sugar  an  in- 
crease of  a quarter  of  a cent  per  pound  ; 
while  in  the  ease  of  the  cheaper  refined 
sugars  the  increase  will  be  about  8 cents 
per  100  pounds  and  upwards. 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  SECTION  AND 
SCHEDULE. 

I have  now  explained  all  the  tariff 
changes  which  we  propose  to  make.  I 
want  now  to  read,  with  your  permission, 
Sir,  the  new  preferential  section  and  sched- 
ule : 

That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  section 
seventeen  of  “ The  Customs  Tariff,  1897  ” shall 
be  repealed  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August 
in  the  present  year,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  and  that  the  following  section 
shall  be  substituted  therefor 

17.  Articles  which  are  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  of  the  following  countries 
may,  when  imported  direct  into  Canada  from 
any  of  such  countries,  be  entered  for  duty  or 
taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  in  Can- 
ada at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  set  forth  in  Schedule 
“ D ” to  this  Act  : — 

(a) .  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

(b) .  The  British  Colony  of  Bermuda. 

(c) .  The  British  Colonies  commonly  called  the 

British  West  Indies,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  Bahamas. 

Jamaica. 

Turks  Island  and  the  Caicos  Islands. 

The  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  St.  Christo- 
pher-Nevis,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands). 

The  Windward  Islands  (Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent and  St.  Lucia). 

Barbadoes. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

British  Guiana. 

These  colonies  are  admitted  specifically 
without  regard  to  any  reciprocal  conditions. 

(d) .  Any  other  British  colony  or  possession  the 

customs  tariff  of  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
as  favourable  to  Canada  as  the  British 
preferential  tariff  herein  referred  to  is  to 
such  colony  or  possession. 

Provided,  however,  that  manufactured  articles 
to  be  admitted  under  such  preferential  tariff  shall 
be  bona  fide  the  manufactures  of  a country  or 
countries  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  tariff, 
and  that  such  benefits  shall  ' not  extend  to  the 
importation  of  articles  into  the  production  of 
which  there  has  not  entered  a substantial  portion 
of  the  labour  of  such  countries.  Any  question 
that  may  arise  as  to  any  article  being  entitled  to 
such  benefits  shall  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Customs,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Customs,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  in  Council,  shall  determine  what 
British  colonies  or  possessions  shall  be  entitled  to 


the  benefits  of  the  preferential  tariff  under  clause 
(d)  of  this  section. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Customs  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  in  Council,  make  such 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  intention  of  this  section. 

You  will  see,  Sir,  that  under  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  we  admit  by  name  the  pro- 
ducts of  Great  Britain  and  the  products  of 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  ; and 
then  we  have  a general  clause  whereby  we 
may  admit  the  products  of  any  other  British 
colony  the  tariff  conditions  of  which  are 
deemed  to  be  favourable  to  Canada.  Under 
that  clause  we  will  admit  at  once  the  pro- 
ducts of  New  South  Wales  and  the  products 
of  British  India  ; and  if  the  tariffs  of  any 
other  colonies  are  or  shall  be  made  favour- 
able and  satisfactory  to  Canada,  the  same 
benefit  may  be  extended  to  them.  I shall 
move  : 

That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  Schedule 
“D”  to  “The  Customs  Tariff,  1897,”  shall  be 
repealed  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  in 
the  present  year,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  and  that  the  following  schedule 
shall  be  substituted  therefor  : — 

SCHEDULE  “ D.” 

BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

On  articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. or  of  any  British  colony  or  possession  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  preferential  tariff 
under  section  seventeen,  the  duties  mentioned  in 
Schedule  “ A ” shall  be  reduced  as  follows  : — The 
reduction  shall  be  one-fourth  of  the  duty  men- 
tioned in  Schedule  “ A,”  and  the  duty  to  be 
levied,  collected  and  paid  shall  be  three-fourths 
of  the  duty  mentioned  in  Schedule  “ A.” 

Provided,  however,  that  this  reduction  shall  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  following  articles,  and  that 
such  articles  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the 
duties  mentioned  in  Schedule  “ A,”  viz.  : — wines, 
malt  liquors,  spirits,  spirituous  liquors,  liquid 
medicines  and  articles  containing  alcohol  ; to- 
bacco, cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Provided  further,  that  the  reduction  shall  only 
apply  to  refined  sugar  when  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Minister  of  Customs  is  furnished  that  such 
refined  sugar  has  been  manufactured  wholly  from 
raw  sugar  produced  in  the  British  colonies  or 
possessions. 

That  is  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  we  would 
not  admit  foreign  sugar  in  its  raw  state  un- 
der our  preferential  tariff,  we  will  not  admit 
the  refined  sugar  made  from  that  raw  sugar; 
but  if  any  sugar  is  refined  in  countries  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  this  preference,  from 
sugar  grown  not  only  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  anywhere  in  the  British  possessions, 
that  refined  sugar  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada  on  the  terms  of  the  preferential 
tariff. 
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CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CANADA. 

As  we  look  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
events  of  the  past  year,  we  have  much  cause 
for  gratification,  and  when  we  turn  to  the 
future  we  find  it  bright  and  encouraging. 
The  signs  that  meet  us  everywhere  in  Can- 
ada are  those  of  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity. The  one  question  which  seriously 
threatened  the  harmony  of  our  people  and 
the  good-will  which  should  prevail  between 
our  citizens  of  different  creeds — a question 
which  a few  months  ago  was  a burning  one 
and  a cause  of  great  anxiety — has  been  so 
happily  settled  that  now  it  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned. At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Do- 
minion have  the  people  been  more  united, 
more  harmonious,  and  more  hopeful  and 
confident  respecting  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. In  the  centres  of  manufactures,  trade 
and  commerce,  there  is  an  activity  which  | 
tells  of  confidence  in  the  present  and  in  the  ! 
future.  The  great  agricultural  interests, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  country’s 
prosperity,  are  on  a better  footing  than  for 
many  years  past.  Encouraged  to  produce 
not  only  for  the  home  markets  but  for  the 
markets  of  the  world,  our  farmers  every- 
where are  applying  themselves  to  their 
work  with  intelligence  and  skill.  The  ships 
which  have  come  to  our  seaports  during  the 
past  year,  are  insufficient  to  carry  the 
increasing  volume  of  commerce,  and  the 
shipwrights  of  the  world  are  busy  in  con- 
structing new  vessels  for  this  trade.  Our 
long  delayed  canal  enlargements  are  being 
pressed  forward  to  early  completion,  and 
give  promise  of  affording  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  great  west  to  our  shipping  ports. 
Railway  enterprises  east  and  west  are  ac- 
tively assisting  in  the  good  work.  The  fish- 
ermen of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
continue  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  the  sea. 
In  all  directions  we  find  an  extraordinary 
development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Dominion.  The  powerful  magnet  of  gold, 
which  is  found  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Dominion,  is  doing  much  to  attract  capital 
and  population.  The  new  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  give  promise  of  great  de- 
velopment and  profit.  In  the  east,  the  mines 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  have  been  working 
with  considerable  success  for  many  years, 
are  to-day  giving  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  new  discoveries  are  constantly  being 


S made.  In  the  west,  the  province  of  British 
s Columbia  is  steadily  growing  in  fame  as  a 
rich  mining  country.  The  northern  regions 
of  our  Dominion,  which  were  long  regarded 
as  of  little  value,  have  become  sources  of 
boundless  wealth.  A few  years  ago,  as  I 
sat  at  the  breakfast  table  in  a Paris  hotel,  I 
was  addressed  by  a neighbour,  of  whose  na- 
tionality there  could  be  no  doubt.  “ Sir,”  he 
said,  “ from  what  part  of  our  little  Republic 
might  you  be  ? ” I answered  that  I was 
not  from  his  “ little  Republic  ” but  from  the 
greater  one  to  the  north.  My  friend  was 
puzzled  for  a moment,  and  I had  to  remind 
him  that  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  did  not  belong  to  his  “ lit- 
tle Republic,”  but  was  under  the  British 
flag.  “ Well,  sir,”  he  said  triumphantly, 
“ we  do  not  claim  to  own  the  ice  house.” 
These  great  northern  regions,  which  my 
American  friend  described  so  contemptu- 
ously as  “ the  ice  house,”  are  to-day  counted 
among  the  famous  lands  of  the  world.  The 
“ Yukon  ” and  “ Klondike  ” are  world-wide 
names,  and  the  land  through  which  these 
rivers  run  is  attracting  to  itself  many  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  great  centres  of 
civilization.  In  nearly  every  department  of 
industry  in  Canada  there  is  activity  and 
confidence. 

We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  claim 
that  all  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  our  policy,  although  we  are  well  aware 
that  if  the  results  had  been  the  re- 
verse, the  blame,  justly  or  unjustly,  would 
have  rested  upon  our  shoulders.  We  are 
well  aware,  and  we  gratefully  recognize  the 
fact,  that  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to 
Canada  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  a kind 
Providence  m giving  us  a bountiful  harvest. 

| One  thing  we  do  claim,  and  all  we  claim, 
as  respects  our  policy,  is  that  so  far  as  legis- 
lative measures  may  help  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  a people,  such  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  we  have  taken.  Against 
the  representations  of  our  opponents  we 
place  the  record  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Empire  at  large.  Never 
was  a tariff  policÿ  submitted  to  Parliament, 
which  was  received  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion by  the  people  of  Canada,  than  that 
which  was  announced  a year  ago.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  British  colonies  was 
a measure  proposed  which  in  so  large  a de- 
gree commanded  the  interest  and  received 
the  approval  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 
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It  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  friends  of 
British  Imperial  unity  in  every  land.  It 
was  commended  by  Her  Majesty  in  her 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  It  was  the  subject  of  thou- 
sands of  articles  of  the  most  commendatory 
character,  in  the  British  and  colonial  press. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  poet  of  the  Empire, 
was  quick  to  feel  the  wave  of  sentiment  that 
passed  over  Great  Britain,  and  within  a few 
hours  from  the  announcement  of  the  tariff, 
he  embalmed  the  subject  in  spirited  lines 
which  will  live  in  the  history  of  Canada,  and 
which,  even  if,  as  some  have  thought,  they 
may  convey  inaccurate  impressions  as  to  the 
coldness  of  our  climate,  will  nevertheless 
tell  to  every  reader  that  in  1897  the  heart 
of  “Our  Lady  of  the  Snows”  was  full  of 
warmth  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  British  statesmen,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  Canada’s  action.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  an 
official  despatch  to  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  which  I shall  place  on  the 
Table— a despatch  communicating  the  de- 
cision of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  respecting 
the  effect  of  the  Belgian  and  German  trea- 


ties—used  some  words  which  I may  pro- 
perly quote  here  : 

“ I desire,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “to  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  in  this  matter,  although, 
unfortunately,  its  full  effect  will  be  temporarily 
postponed,  has  been  warmly  welcomed  and  appre- 
ciated by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  a measure  which  can- 
not fail  to  result  in  material  benefit  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  Canada,  and  to  weld  together  still 
more  firmly  the  ties  which  now  unite  them.” 

Sir,  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment so  warmly  commended,  was  a po- 
licy designed  to  establish  preferential  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  mother  country. 
To-day  we  submit  a proposal  which  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  that  preferential  trade.  To-day 
we  propose  to  include  within  its  benefits  a 
large  group  of  British  colonies,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  at  this  moment  a cause  of  much 
anxiety  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Thus 
step  by  step  the  good  work  goes  on.  One 
step  remains  to  be  taken,  and  I believe  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  take  it— a step  which  will  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  preference,  not  only  to  Great 
Britiain  and  the  colonies  which  we  have 
now  included,  but  to  every  colony  and  pos- 
session of  the  Empire. 
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CANADA 


BUDGET 


DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.P. 

MINISTER  OE  EINANCE 

IN  THE 

House  of  Commons,  at  Ottawa,  Tuesday,  2nd  May,  1899 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr. 
Fielding)  moved  : 

That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
to  consider  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  the 
Supply  to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty. 

He  said  : In  availing  myself  of  this  motion 
to  make  the  customary  statement  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Dominion,  I have  the 
agreeable  duty  of  dealing  with  a period 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  I shall  treat,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last,  and  as 
some  nine  months  have  elapsed  since  that 
date,  and  all  the  main  features  of  the  year’s 
accounts  have  long  been  public  property,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  operations  of  the  year  have  sur- 
passed the  expectation  formed  by  me  a year 
ago  in  the  statement  I then  made.  The 
marked  revival  which  has  been  experienced 
in  all  lines  of  trade  in  the  business  world 
has,  of  course,  contributed  to  this  result, 
and  I am  persuaded  that  the  policy  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  all  that  touches 


the  people’s  interests  has  been  an  im- 
portant contributory  cause.  For  the  year 
1897-8,  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  $40,- 
555,238  or  $1,255,238  more  than  I an- 
ticipated, and  $2,725,459  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  details  of  this  revenue  I 
give  as  follows,  with  a comparison  of  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year  1896-97 


- 

1897. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

' $ 

$ 

8 

8 

Customs . . 

19,478,247 

21,704,892 

2,226,645 

Excise .... 

9,170,378 

7,871,562 

1,298,816 

Post  Office 
Miscel- 

3,202,938 

3,527,809 

324,871 

laneous  .. . 

5,978,213 

7,450,972 

1,472,758! 

Showing  a net  increase  for  1S9S  over  1897 
of  $2,725,459.  The  increase  in  customs  du- 
ties is  very  pronounced.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  report  of  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Customs  (Mr.  Paterson),  I find  that  on  the 
following  articles  we  received  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  duty  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year 
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INCREASES  OF  REVENUE,  1897-98. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter $ 4,073  j 

Animals,  living 31,521 

Brass  and  manufactures  of 4,572 

Arrowroot,  biscuits,  rice,  maccaroni 65,729 

Flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds. . ...........  29,119 

Brooms  and  brushes  6,132 

Candles  : 5,080 

Cement 37,780 

Clocks  and  clock  springs. 11,302 

Coffee  3,814 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 5,342 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 172,816 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals  and  medicines...  34,752 

Earthenware  and  china 7,125 

Fancy  goods  90,545 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute,  manufactures  of...  48,634 

Fruits  and  nuts,  dried 80,716 

Fruits  and  nuts,  green  25,147 

Furs  and  manufactures  of 5,115 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 3,509 

Gutta  percha  and  India-rubber,  manu- 
factures of  20,992 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets 38,148 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 744,756 

Jewellery 25,624 

Lead  and  manufactures  of 10,784 

Leather,  manufactures  of 48,674 

Marble,  manufactures  of.. 6,413 

Metal  composition  and  other 63,879 

Musical  instruments $11,717 

Paints  and  colours  10.158 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 32,288 

Pickles,  sauces  and  capers,  all  kinds....  3,844 

Printing  presses 11,018 

Provisions,  viz.,  butter,  cheese,  lard  and 

meats  243,882 

Ships  and  vessels  and  repairs  on 16,474 

Silk,  manufactures  of 166,047 

Spices  of  all  kinds 4,004 

Spirits  and  wines  77,803 

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery  5,376 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 180,046 

Varnish  4,287 

Vegetables  15,167 

Watches  and  parts  thereof  3,552 

Wool  and  manufactures  of 174,207 

All  other  dutiable  goods  507,979 


On  the  other  hand,  we  have  received  from 
the  following  classes  of  articles  a reduced 
revenue,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year 

DECREASES  OF  REVENUE. 

Books,  periodicals  and  other  printed  mat- 


ter   $ 20,951 

Grain  of  all  kinds  116,722 

Bricks  and  tiles  2,906 

Carriages  90,048 

Carpets  and  squares 11,047 

Coal  and  coke 38,629 

Cordage  of  all  kinds 5,829 

Embroideries,  n.e.s 30,176 

Fish  and  products  of  3,791 

Glass  and  manufactures  of 45,355 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of 2,362 

Oils  46,316 

Seeds  and  roots 10,782 

Sugar  of  all  kinds  399,039 

Sugar,  molasses  ...  12,630 

Wood  and  manufactures  of...... 3,980 


EXCISE. 

Our  receipts  from  excise  declined  to  the 
extent  of  $1,298,816,  and,  had  the  circum- 
stances been  at  all  normal,  this  decline 
would  challenge  comment.  But  you  will 
remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  owing  to  the 
expectation  of  increased  duties  in  the  spring 
of  1897,  large  quantities  of  spirits,  malt  and 
tobacco  were  ex-warehoused  for  consump- 
tion, and,  as  a consequence,  the  receipts  from 
excise  suffered  in  the  year  1897-98  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  anticipation.  The  movement  in 
the  various  articles  of  excise  is  as  follows:— 


Articles. 

Quantity, 

1897. 

Quantity, 

1898. 

Duty 

accrued, 

1897. 

Duty 

accrued, 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Spirits  Galls . 

Malt Lbs. 

Cigars No. 

Cigarettes m 

Tobacco  and  snuff Lbs. 

2,782,514 

68,443,353 

113,276,105 

93,798,000 

10,690,765 

1,878,345 

38,954,715 

113,132,223 

80,562,817 

*17,321,045 

$ 

4,732,506 
1,026,652  • 
678,029 
156,257 
2,398,443 

$ 

3,563,575 

584,321 

676,577 

240,343 

2,651,633 

84,086 

253,190 

$ 

1,168,931 

442,331 

1,452 

8,991,887 

7,716,449 

337,276 

1,612,714 

337,276 

1,275,438 

* This  includes  8,506,199  lbs.  of  foreign  raw  leaf  tobacco,  on  which  a Customs  duty  of  10c.  per  lb.  was 
collected. 
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The  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits, 
beer,  wine  and  tobacco  for  the  year  1897-98 
and  for  the  three  preceding  years,  according 
to  the  report  of  my  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Inland  Revenue,  is  as  follows 

Spirits,  Beer,  Wine,  Tobacco, 

Galls.  Galls.  Galls.  Lbs. 


1£95  *666  3:471  ‘090  2-163 

1896  -623  3-528  *070  2*120 

1897  -723  3-469  *084  2*243 

1898  :536  3:808  :082  2*358 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  OP  EX- 
PENDITURE. 

Leaving  the  revenue,  and  coming  to  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  statement,  I find 
the  total  expenditure  on  Consolidated  Fund 
amounted  to  $38,832,525.70.  This  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  $38,750,000 
I made  last  year,  and  is  $482,765  more  than 
was  expended  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In 
the  following  services  I find  there  have  oc- 
curred increased  outlays 


Sinking  funds  $258,154 

Arts,  agriculture  and  statistics  20,841 

Immigration  133,756 

Quarantine  17,081 

Pensions  5,305 

Superannuation  32,393 

North-west  (Mounted  Police  239,253 

Public  Works,  Consolidated  Fund 237,594 

Railways  and  Canals,  Consolidated  Fund  56,085 
Mail  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions  35,961 

Lighthouse  and  coast  service 28,473 

Indians  44,520 

Government  of  the  North-west  Territories  27,151 

Customs  26,074 

Excise  3,893 

Culling  timber  2,627 

Public  Works,  collection  of  revenue 8,745 

Railways  and  Canals,  collection  of  rev- 
enue   323,584 

Trade  and  Commerce  2,582 


There  have  been  decreases  in  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  following  services,  as  compared 
with  1896-97 


Interest  on  public  debt  $ 28,905 

Charges  of  management 43,340 

Premium,  discount  and  exchange 72,086 

Civil  Government  19,424 

Administration  of  justice  9.153 

Dominion  Police 1,688 

Legislation  404,943 

Penitentiaries  23,203 

Militia  153,115 

Ocean  and  river  service 42,704 

Fisheries  1,862 

Geological  Survey  10,000 

Miscellaneous  21,006 

Weights  and  measures,  and  gas 1,469 

Post  Office  214,066 

Dominion  Lands  20,118 

Electric  light  inspection  1,993 


The  principal  increases  will  be  found  in 
Sinking  Funds,  Immigration,  Mounted  Police, 
Public  Works  (consolidated  fund),  and  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  (collections).  The  increase 
in  the  sinking  fund  is,  of  course,  only 


nominal,  as  the  money  is  simply  taken  out  of 
one  pocket  and  put  into  another.  I need  say 
nothing  with  regard  to  immigration  other 
than  to  mention  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
our  shores  those  who  are  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  our  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied 
lands.  The  increase  with  regard  to  the 
North-west  Mounted  Police  is  created  by 
reason  of  the  administration  of  the  Yukon  ; 
my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Tarte)  has  had  to  keep  our 
various  public  works  in  the  best  shape,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
to  Montreal  is  thé  principal  reason  for  the 
increase  in  railways  and  canals  collection. 

The  principal  decreases  occur  in  Legisla- 
tion, Militia  and  Post  Office.  You  will  re- 
member that  in  1896-97,  we  had  two  sessions 
of  Parliament,  and  the  accounts  of  1896-97 
contain  the  charge  for  the  extra  session  ; 
hence  the  reduction  under  the  head  of  legis- 
lation in  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  year 
1897-98  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  With 
regard  to  militia,  in  1896-97  we  had  to  ex- 
pend extra  sums  on  the  annual  training,  in 
consequence  of  the  camps  having  been 
omitted  the  last  year  of  the  administration 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  hence  the 
reduction  of  the  expenditure  in  1897-98  as 
compared  with  1896-97. 

The  reduction  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment expenditure  of  1897-98,  as  compared 
with  1896-97,  follows  as  the  result  of  the  busi- 
ness-like management  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  by  my  hon.  friend  the  Postmas- 
ter General  (Mr.  Muloek),  whose  accounts 
show  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
$324,871,  and  a decrease  of  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  $214,066,  making,  as  regards 
these  two  items  of  increased  revenue  and 
decreased  expenditure,  a betterment  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  amounting  to  $533,- 
937. 


Post  Office  Department — 

Increased  revenue  as  compared  with 

previous  year  $324, S71 

Decreased  expenditure  as  compared 
with  previous  year 214,066 


Total  betterment  in  P.  O.  Dept..  $538,937 


This  state  of  affairs  has  encouraged  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Muloek),  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  important  step  of  re- 
ducing the  domestic  postage  to  2 cents,  and 
also  to  co-operate  in  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  penny  postage  to  a great  part  of 
the  Empire. 
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SURPLUS,  1897-98. 

I have  dealt  thus  generally  with  the  re- 
venue and  expenditure,  and  now  let  me  re- 
capitulate. We  received  a revenue  of  $40,- 
555,288  ; we  expended  $88,832,525,  and  this 
left  us  a surplus  of  $1,722,712,  as  a result  of 
the  operations  of  the  year  on  the  ordinary 
services. 


Revenue  received  $40,555,238 

Expenditure  38,832,525 

Surplus -. $1,722,712 


In  my  financial  statement  of  last  year  I in- 
timated that  my  aim  was  to  insure  a surplus 
for  the  year  1898-99  which  at  least  would  bo 
equal  to  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year, 
namely,  $519,000  ; and  leave  something  to  the 
good.  I went  on  to  say,  however,  that  there 
were  certain  conditions  of  the  trade  at  that 
time  which  were  so  hopeful  that  I would 
not  be  surprised  if  a more  favourable  result 
were  obtained.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  buoyancy  of  trade  and  our  revenues 
was  even  greater  than  my  own  expectations, 
and  so  we  are  able  to  have  this  handsome 
surplus,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  I estimated  in  my  statement 
to  the  House  last  year. 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE,  1897-98. 

In  addition  to  the  outlay  chargeable  to 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  income  in  1897- 
98  we  expended  other  sums  known  as  capi- 
tal charges  to  the  amount  of  $4,156,696,  made 
up  as  follows  : 


Intercolonial  Railway  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  Railway  $ 270,298  68 

St.  Lawrence  River  and  Canals 2,535,949  61 

Other  canals  671,658  68 

Public  Works — Government  Build- 
ings, Ottawa,  improvement  in  St. 

Lawrence  and  Port  Arthur  Har- 
bours   376,852  66 

Dominion  Lands  127,504  71 

Militia  173,740  32 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  692  17 


Total $4,156,696  83 


There  was  also  paid  out  for  railway  sub 
sidies— an  item  which  goes  to  increase  our 
debt,  but  which  is  not  technically  chargeable 
to  capital,  although  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing— the  sum  of  $1,414,934.78  ; making  for 
capital  expenditure  and  railway  subsidies 
for  the  year  a total  of  $5,571,631.61. 

After  paying  for  this  outlay  and  making 
provisions  for  $930,482.25,  representing  dis- 
count and  expenses  of  the  loan  of  1897,  the 
net  debt  for  the  year  1897-98  has  only  been 
increased  by  the  sum  of  $2,417,802. 


The  capital  expenditure  was,  of  course, 
large  in  1897-98,  and  is  large  this  current 
fiscal  year,  but  with  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  a re- 
duction on  this  head  is  proposed,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  Estimates  for  the  year  1899-1900 
recently  submitted. 

THE  INCREASE  OP  DEBT. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  of 
how  the  increase  in  the  net  debt  is  accounted 
for  : 

Capital  expenditure  and  railway  sub- 


sidies   $5,571,631  61 

Discount  and  expenses  of  loan  of 
1897  930,482  25 


Total $6,502,113  86 


Less — Amount  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  on  account  of 

Consolidated  Fund  1,722,712  33 

Sinking  Funds  2,359,968  55 

Refunds  on  account  of  public  works 
(capital)  and  N.  W.  Rebellion 1,630  53 


Total $4,084,311  41 


Net  increase  debt  $2,417,802  45 


Coming  now  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  of 
which  but  two  months  have  to  elapse,  I 
wish  to  lay  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
my  expectations  are  as  to  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. 

Up  to  the  30th  of  April  of  the  present  year, 
our  receipts  were  $37,232,700.46  ; being  $5,- 
077,160.61  more  than  we  received  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  From  April  30th  to 
the  30th  June  last  year  we  received  $8,399,- 
698.18,  and  if  to  these  two  sums  we  add  the 
probable  proportionate  increase  of  $1,000,000 
between  the  30th  April  and  the  30th  of 
June,  we  arrive  at  an  estimated  revenue  for 
the  current  year  of  $46,632,398.64. 

SURPLUS  OF  1898-99. 

On  the  other  hand,  up  to  the  30th  April, 
1899,  we  expended  $27, 97A  847.04  ; or  $2,493,- 
503.14  more  than  for  a similar  period  last 
year. 

If  to  these  we  add  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture between  the  30th  April  and  the  30th  of 
June  last  year,  namely,  $13,352,181.80,  and 
estimating  the  probable  proportionate  In- 
crease of  $700,000  this  year  over  last  year, 
between  this  and  the  end  of  the  year  ; I esti- 
mate that  our  expenditure  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1899,  will  be  $42,026,028.84. 

As  I have  just  estimated  the  revenue  at 
$46,632,398.64,  you  will  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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for  the  current  fiscal  year  I anticipate  a sur- 
plus of  receipts  over  expenditures  of,  in 
round  numbers,  $4,600,000.  With  reference  to 
this  estimated  surplus  for  1898-99,  I must, 
however,  say  that  in  consequence  of  the 
buoyancy  of  trade  and  the  confident  tone  of 
business,  the  making  of  an  exceedingly  close 
estimate  is  very  difficult.  Some  features 
which  enter  into  the  estimate,  such  as  the 
amount  of  the  royalties  and  other  receipts 
from  the  Yukon,  Aare  conjectural,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  accurate  esti- 
mates. But  the  figures  given  are  based  on 
the  actual  results  up  to  the  30th  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  to  which  are  added  the 
figures  of  last  year  to  represent  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  anexplred  portion  of  the  present 
year,  with  a proportionate  estimated  increase 
In  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  that  the  surplus  will  turn 
out  larger  than  the  estimate  I have  just 
made  ; but  to  be  within  reasonable  bounds, 
and  to  avoid  anything  like  being  over-san- 
guine, I have  put  it  down  at  $4,600,000. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  expenditure 
and  the  effect  on  the  net  debt  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  current  fiscal  year,  I find,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  up  to  the  30th  of  April,  1899, 
we  expended  on  capital  account  and  for  rail- 
way subsidies  the  sum  of  $7,162,795.18.  To 
complete  the  service  of  the  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $1,500,000  additional  will  foe  re- 
quired, making  in  all  an  expenditure  of  $8,- 
662,795.18.  If  we  deduct  from  this  amount 
the  aggregate  of  the  estimated  surplus  of 
$4,600,000,  and  the  estimated  outlay  for  sink- 
ing fund  of  $2,355,000,  it  will  be  found  that 
I anticipate  an  addition  to  our  net  debt  on 
the  30th  of  June  next  of  $1,700,000. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Oh,  oh. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friends  opposite,  I see,  smile  at  the  modesty 
of  the  amount,  and  at  the  idea  that  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
vast  operations  which  this  Government  have 
engaged  in,  and  show  only  the  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  debt  of  last  year  of  $2,500,000 
or  less,  and  an  estimated  addition  to  the 
debt  of  the  present  year  of  only  $1,700,000, 
as  against  the  average  of  $6,000,000  which 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  added  yearly  to  the 
public  debt. 

Now,  while  I put  down  the  sum  of  $1,- 
700,000  as  the  estimated  increase  of  debt,  j 


it  is  but  right  that  I should  add  a word  of 
explanation  similar  to  what  I have  stated 
in  estimating  the  surplus  of  the  current  year, 
because  the  amount  of  surplus  affects  the 
amount  of  net  debt.  It  may  not  be  sur- 
prising if  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  be 
found  from  increased  revenues  from  the  Yu- 
kon, which  we  cannot  possibly  at  the  mo- 
ment foresee,  that  the  increase  of  debt  is 
not  so  large  as  II  have*  anticipated.  I may 
say  also  that  the  estimate  of  the  capital 
expenditure  and  for  railway  subsidies  for 
the  next  two  months  is  a very  generous  one. 
Keeping  these  two  circumstances  in  mind, 

1 think  the  figure  I have  given  of  $1,700,000 
as  the  increase  of  net  debt  is  an  outside 
one.  My  desire  has  been  to  give  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a fair,  safe  and  accurate  estimate 
of  my  expectations  of  the  year’s  out-turn, 
and  to  keep  well  within  bounds. 

VALUE  OP  CANADIAN  SECURITIES. 

In  speaking  of  our  debt  it  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  value  of  our  principal  stocks  in 
the  London  market,  as  shown  by  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

From  the  year  1894  until  the  end  of  1897 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  ruled  very  low, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  being  only 

2 per  cent,  and  during  this  period  of  stag- 
nation there  was  a decided  reserve  on  the 
part  of  investors  to  touch  any  class  of  secu- 
rities except  those  of  the  very  highest 
grade.  As  a consequence  of  the  low  rate 
of  interest,  the  scarcity  of  first-class  invest- 
ments, and  this  reserve  on  the  part  of  in- 
vestors, all  “ gilt-edged  ” stocks  rose  in 
1896  and  1897  to  values  which  a leading 
financial  paper  characterized  as  abnormal. 
The  market  prices  of  Canadian  3 per  cents 
rose  with  others  to  as  high  as  108. 

With  the  revival  in  business,  the  rise  in 
the  bank  rate,  and  the  increasing  openings 
for  safe  investments  the  abnormal  values 
of  1896  and  1897  receded.  This  fall  affect- 
ed not  only  Candian  stocks  but  was  experi- 
enced by  all  the  highest  class  issues,  even 
consols.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  (consols), 
there  was  a fall  of  2 to  2h  points  between 
the  prices  of  the  end  of  December,  1897. 
and  December,  1898.  In  India  threes  there 
was  a similar  decline  of  three  points.  In 
the  class  of  securities  known  as  British  cor- 
porations, that  run  on  all-fours  with  the 
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colonial  slocks,  there  has  been  a very  spe- 
cial and  noticeable  set-back  of  from  four  to 
seven  points  in  the  prices  of  December,  1897, 
and  those  of  December,  1898.  In  the  whole 
line  of  colonial  stocks  there  was  a fall  of 
three  or  four  points,  though  in  some  cases 
the  fall  was  as  much  as  seven  points.  Al- 
though the  Canadian  securities  were  to  some 
extent  depreciated,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  stocks,  yet  the  depreciation  was  not 
so  great  nor  so  lasting  as  in  the  case  of 
other  securities  of  a similar  character. 

Taking  the  two  stocks  that  have  some  time 
yet  to  mature,  I refer  to  the  3 per  cent  and 
per  cent  issues,  and  eliminating  the  other 
stocks  that  are  gradually  approaching  par 
in  consequence  of  their  early  maturity,  I 
find  that  the  3 per  cents  are  quoted  at  102-4 
and  the  2£  per  cents  at  91-2. 

BRITISH  TRUSTEE  STOCKS. 

There  is  another  subject  of  interest  to 
which  I might  refer  in  this  connection,  and 
that  is  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  Imperial  legislation 
so  that  Canadian  inscribed  stocks  might  be 
included  in  the  list  of  securities  in  which 
investments  might  be  made  by  trustees. 
Without  going  at  all  into  the  history  of 
the  matter,  I may  say  that  on  the  23rd  of 
February  last  an  Order  in  Council  on  the 
subject  was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  putting  our  case  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  urging  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  take  such  action  as 
would  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  Canadian 
stocks  in  the  list  of  securities  authorized 
for  trustee  investments.  Our  efforts  are 
being  ably  aided  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
Lord  Stratheona.  This  would  be  a distinct 
advantage  to  our  securities,  and  I estimate 
that  their  enhancement  in  price,  if  they 
could  be  put  on  the  trustee  list,  would  be 
somewhere  about  two  or  three  points.  It 
was  recently  shown  that  in  consequence  of 
legislation  according  some  favourable  terms 
to  Crown  colonies  in  respect  of  their  loans, 
the  market  price  advanced  so  as  in  effect 
to  place  this  class  of  securities  on  a level 
with  the  trustee  list.  The  gain  in  several 
cases  was  from  three  to  six  points. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  recently  a 2£  per 
cent  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  by  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool.  This  security 
comes  within  the  category  of  trustee  invest- 
ments, and  it  realized  £93  10s.  5d.  per  £100. 


So  that  I am  within  bounds  when  I say 
that  I think  the  effect  of  placing  our  secu- 
rities in  this  class  would  enhance  their  value 
about  two  or  three  points.  Looking  at  the 
large  amount  of  our  debt  that  matures  at 
an  early  date,  the  advantage  to  Canada  of 
this  privilege  is  a very  material  one. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  probable  also  that  at 
an  early  date,  owing  to  the  large  absorption 
of  consols  by  the  Imperial  Government  for 
savings  bank  investments*  they  may  have 
to  extend  the  field  of  securities  in  which 
investments  may  be  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a further  impetus  will  be  given  towards 
putting  our  stocks  on  a higher  plane.  id 
view  of  the  fact  that  a very  large  amount 
of  our  debt  is  to  mature  within  a compara- 
tively early  period,  the  very  great  import- 
ance of  our  inducing,  if  we  can,  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  to  place  our  securities 
on  the  trustee  list,  will  be  realized  at  once 
by  the  House  ; because,  if  that  were  done, 
it  would  make  a very  material  saving  in 
our  rate  of  interest. 

THE  YEAR  1839-1900. 

With  regard  to  the  year  1899-1900,  I am 
afraid  that  I cannot  approach  the  making 
of  an  estimate  of  the  Gut-turn  with  any  de- 
gree of  Certainty.  The  circumstances  of 
this  current  year  have  'been  so  exceptional, 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  continuance  is 
such,  that  I can  do  nothing  but  deal  in  very 
general  terms  with  the  year’s  operations. 
The  Estimates  for  1899-1900  have  been  laid 
before  you,  and  I do  not  anticipate  that  the 
year  will  prove  less  favourable  in  its  results 
than  the  current  one. 

The  net  increase  in  the  Estimates  for  1S99- 
1900  over  1898-99  is  $563,484.99.  The  main 
items  of  increase  are  interest  on  public  debt, 
immigration,  railways  (income  and  collec- 
tion), and  thé  government  of  the  Yukon  pro- 
visional district. 

The  increase  in  interest  on  public  debt 
arises  from  the  retention  of  the  3 per  cent 
rate  of  interest  on  savings  bank  deposits, 
and  the  probable  amount  to  meet  new  in- 
debtedness. 

The  increase  in  the  estimate  for  immigra- 
tion of  $100,000  speaks  for  itself.  The  in- 
crease in  the  railways  and  canals  expendi- 
ture arises  mainly  from  the  repairs  to  differ- 
ent canals.  The  enlarged  appropriation  for 
the  Yukon  provisional  district  speaks  for 
itself.  We  are  also  asking  for  a larger  vote 
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for  militia  in  order  to  put  our  forces  on  a 
more  efficient  footing. 

SAVINGS  BANK  INTEREST. 

, I have  alluded,  Sir,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  Estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year  we  include  the  three  per  cent  rate 
on  the  savings  bank  deposits.  In  that  con- 
nection I may  remind  the  House  that  a year 
ago  it  was  suggested  that  we  might  pro- 
bably reduce  the  rate  on  these  deposits  from 
3 per  cent  to  2£  per  cent,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  depositors,  for  whom  It  was 
understood  we  ought  to  make  exceptional 
provision.  I argued  then  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada to  make  money  artificially  high  by  pay- 
ing a rate  of  interest  higher  than  it  would 
command  in  the  open  market.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a very  evident  tendency  towards 
cheaper  money,  and  I thought  the  proba- 
bility was  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  with  perfect  safety.  As 
we  had  just  placed  our  new  issue  of  secu- 
rities on  a 2i  per  cent  basis  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  that  we  should  follow  this  rate 
into  our  savings  bank  accounts.  But  the 
tendency  towards  cheaper  money  which  ap- 
peared to  exist  at  that  time  was  noti  main- 
tained ; the  demand  for  money  throughout 
the  world  was  strong,  and  we  considered 
that  the  time  was  not  favourable  for  re- 
ducing the  rate  below  3 per  cent.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  our  present  estimate  included 
the  3 per  cent  rate,  which  adds  $237,500  to 
the  charge  for  interest  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  estimate,  though  it  does  not  repre- 
sent an  actual  increase  of  debt.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  I have  postponed 
making  any  reduction,  though,  of  course, 
leaving  myself  free,  if  at  any  time  the  mar- 
ket should  permit,  to  make  the  reduction 
contemplated.  It  is  not  likely  at  present 
that  that  will  be  done,  but  if  it  should  at 
any  time  become  practicable,  some  provision 
could  be  made  for  allowing  the  present 
rate  to  be  continued  on  the  smaller  de- 
posits. 

TEMPORARY  LOAN. 

I wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  in  January  last  we 
contracted  a temporary  loan  of  £500,000 
sterling  by  the  discounting  of  treasury  bills, 
and  our  anticipation  is  that  on  the  1st 


July  next  we  shall  require  to  discount  a 
further  sum  of  £500,000  sterling,  which  will 
then  make  our  floating  debt  on  that  date 
£1,000,000  sterling  in  all, 

I would  remind  the  House  that  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1897  we  passed  an  Act  giving  us 
power  to  borrow  $15,000,000.  At  that  time 
There  were  outstanding  borrowing  powers 
to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000,  so  that  at  the 
passing  of  that  Act  the  Government  had 
borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  $23,000,- 
000. 

It  was  the  general  impression  of  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  that,  in  view  of  the  large  ob- 
ligations which  were  arising,  we  would 
speedily  require  a larger  borrowing  power. 
I am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  buoyancy  of  our  revenues  we  have  been 
enabled  to  administer  public  affairs  by  the 
exercise  of  only  a part  of  the  borrowing 
powers  I have  mentioned.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  loan  we  placed  on  the 
market  in  the  fall  of  1897  was  for  £2,000,000 
sterling,  or  something  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Having  regard  to  our  moderation  in  borrow- 
ing at  that  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  we  had  been  obliged  since 
then  to  incur  large  temporary  loans  ; but 
owing  to  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
revenues,  it  was  not  until  January,  1899. 
that  we  had  occasion  to  raise  any  temporary 
loan. 

I have  noticed  a criticism  emanating  from 
our  political  opponents  in  connection  with 
that  temporary  loan  to  which  I ought  to 
make  a passing  reference.  It  has  been  re- 
presented that  the  borrowing  of  this  £500,000 
in  the  month  of  January  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  finances  of  the  Dominion 
were  not  in  that  healthy  condition  which 
was  had  alleged.  “ The  Government,”  said 
these  critics,  “ pretend  that  there  is  a sur- 
plus ; but  how  can  that  be  possible  when 
they  have  to  go  on  the  money  market  and 
borrow  about  two  and  a half  millions  ? ” 

Among  those  familiar  with  our  public 
affairs,  no  answer  to  that  criticism  would 
be  required.  But  we  shall  agree,  I suppose, 
that  our  duty  is  to  have  these  matters  so 
explained  that  they  will  be  understood,  not 
only  by  financiers,  but  by  the  general  public 
as  well.  And  no  doubt  some  people  were 
impressed  by  the  criticism  that  because  we 
had  to  borrow,  therefore  we  could  not  have 
the  surplus  we  claimed.  Let  me  then  point 
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out  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween a question  of  a surplus  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a temporary  loan.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  temporary  loans  may  be  required,  even 
in  the  most  prosperous  years,  and  reference 
to  the  Public  Accounts  will  show  that  under 
the  administration  of  our  predecessors  such 
loans  had  sometimes  to  be  obtained  even 
in  years  when  there  were  handsome  sur- 
pluses. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  revenue  flows 
rapidly  into  the  treasury  and  our  bank’s  bal- 
ance swell  to  gratifying  figures.  But  there 
are  other  seasons  when  our  expenditure  not 
only  keeps  pace  with  the  income  but  outruns 
it.  At  such  times  if  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain temporary  loans  to  meet  demands.  Such 
a condition  would  be  possible  without  the 
expenditure  of  a dollar  on  capital  account. 
If  the  Minister  of  Finance  should  begin  the 
year  with  an  absolutely  clean  sheet,  having 
nothing  to  provide  for  but  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  his  first  duty  would  be  to 
go  into  the  money  markets  and  raise  a loan. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year— before 
receiving  a penny  of  revenue— he  would  find 
himself  under  obligation  to  provide  over 
$2,000,000  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  which  under  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  are  paid  in  advance. 
Then  he  would  require  a considerable  sum 
to  meet  other  demands  as  they  might  arise. 
He  could  not  afford  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
receipts  from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  daily 
demands.  The  traditions  of  the  Finance 
Department  recognize  about  a million  and  a 
half  dollars  as  about  the  lowest  sum  that 
should  be  kept  available  to  respond  to  the 
demands  from  time  to  time,  and  no  Finance 
Minister  feels  comfortable  when  he  finds  his 
balance  falling  below  that  sum,  as  may 
sometimes  happen.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  even  in  prosperous  years  that  the 
question  of  a temporary  loan  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  our 
surplus,  and  it  is  quite  possible  even  in  most 
prosperous  years— years  of  surpluses— that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  effect  temporary 
loans  to  meet  temporary  conditions. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  my  hon.  friend  leaving 
this  matter  of  the  loan  ? He  might  give  us 
an  idea  as  to  the  terms,  the  interest,  &c. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr. 
Fielding).  The  loan  was  effected  by  the 
discounting  of  treasury  bills  with  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  at  per  cent  per  annum. 


Mr.  FOSTER.  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  balance  in  the  bank  on  January  1st  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I shall 
be  glad  to  inform  my  hon.  friend  later  on 
but  have  not  the  figures  at  hand.  At  all 
events  the  loan  was  really  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  up  our  balance  to  the  factor  of 
safety  as  established  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Finance  Department. 

COMPARISON  OF  DEBT  INCREASE. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt,  it  has  been  very  moderate  under  the 
present  Administration,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  the  records  of  previous 
Administrations. 


In  1894  the  increase  was $4,501,989  87 

1895  6,891,897  61 

1896  5,422,505  68 

1897  3,041,163  69 

1898  2,417,802  45 


Showing  that  the  increase  m the  public  debt 
during  the  two  years  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration has  been  exceptionally  low  as  com- 
pared with  its  increase  in  the  years  in  which 
our  predecessors  held  office. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I hope  that  my  hon.  friend 
will  not  omit  to  mention  the  abnormal  in- 
crease in  1896. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  is  quite  correct.  There  was  an  item  of 
upwards  of  $2,000,000,  some  $2,400,000  odd  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  which  had  been  originally 
granted  as  a railway  subsidy  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  that  province  and  which  it  was 
not  at  liberty  to  draw,  but  by  a subsequent 
Act  of  Parliament  the  province  was 
authorized  to  draw  it,  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
came a part  of  the  debt.  I thought,  on  com- 
ing to  office,  that  it  should  be  added  to  the 
debt  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  was  shown 
in  the  amount  for  the  year  1896  and  did  go 
to  abnormally  increase  the  debt  of  that  year. 
But  if  we  compare  the  whole  Conservative 
period  of  administration  with  ours,  you  will 
find  that  during  their  eighteen  years  of 
office  the  Conservative  Government  increased 
the  debt  from  year  to  year  on  an  average  of 
over  $6,000,000  per  year  against  our  annual 
increase  of  about  two  and  a half  million 
dollars. 

DEBT  AND  SURPLUS. 

That  there  should  be  any  increase  of  the 
debt  while  the  accounts  show  a surplus  is 
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something  that  some  of  our  opponents  pro- 
fess to  be  unable  to  understand.  The  fact 
that  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
was  a surplus  of  $1,722,712  appears  to  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  public 
generally  than  to  some  of  the  Government’s 
critics.  The  statement  has  frequently  been 
made  that  there  was  no  surplus,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a large  expenditure  on  capital  ac- 
count for  railway  subsidies,  which,  if  added 
to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  would  more 
than  wipe  out  the  surplus.  This  is  a fav- 
ourite line  of  attack  from  the  Opposition 
press.  It  would  be  a fair  criticism  if  the 
practice  of  the  Government  in  past  years 
had  been  to  add  such  railway  and  capital 
charges  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  before 
declaring  a surplus.  But  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  matter  is  well  aware 
that  such  has  not  been  the  method  in  the 
past.  We  treat  these  charges  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  our  predecessors  did. 
Expenditure  for  the  construction  or  subsi- 
dizing of  railways  and  for  the  more  import- 
ant works,  such  as  canals,  is  always  charg- 
ed to  capital  account.  These,  being  perman- 
ent improvements,  are  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate subjects  for  increase  of  the  public 
debt,  and  only  the  interest  thereon  as  a 
proper  charge  upon  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  year.  If  the  ground  now  taken  by 
the  Conservative  press  is  a correct  ©ne,  then 
surpluses  in  Canada  have  been  very  rare 
indeed.  The  Public  Accounts  for  the  two 
periods  of  Conservative  administration  pur- 
port to  show  sixteen  surpluses.  If  we  could 
admit  the  present  Conservative  argument  to 
be  a fair  one,  that  a surplus  does  not  exist 
unless  the  revenue  exceeds  the  expenditure 
on  both  ordinary  account  and  capital  account, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  wipe  out  fourteen  of 
these  surpluses  and  accuse  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  of  having,  in  all  these  years,  cooked 
their  accounts.  In  the  thirty-one  years  of 
confederation,  there  have  been  only  two 
years  in  which  the  receipts  exceeded  the 
total  expenditure  chargeable  to  both  income 
and  capital  accounts.  But  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  such  a charge  against  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  There  have  been  many 
surpluses  in  the  past  ; and,  perhaps,  the 
most  gratifying  of  all  was  that  of  that  $1,- 
720,000  last  year,  which  was  brought  about 
by  a policy  which,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duced the  rate  of  taxation  under  the  cus- 


toms tariff.  I have  here  a statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict : 


YUKON  DISTRICT. 


1897-98— 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Interior  

. . . . $ 81,670  17 

$735,485  09 

Customs  

6,608  81 

310,005  04 

Mounted  Police  . . 

495,777  08 

Militia  

99,976  00 

Public  Works  . . . . 

14,000  00 

$698,032  06 

$1,045,490  13 

1898-99— 

Interior  

. . . . $218,112  20 

$472,872  40 

Customs  

. ...  19,569  02 

322,884  67 

Mounted  Police  . . 

. ...  760,000  00 

Militia 

117  900  00 

Public  Works  . . . . 

31,000  00 

$1,146,581  22 

$795,757  07 

This  statement  shows  a balance  against  the 
Government  on  the!  Yukon  account  for  the 
present  year,  but  the  receipts  of  the  Yukon 
will  likely  come  in  before  the  1st  July,  to 
more  than  cover  the  deficiency,  because  it 
is  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  that  we 
receive  a considerable  amount  of  royalty. 

TOBACCO. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  tobacco  duties,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  by  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen—and  not  without  reason— that  to- 
bacco had,  perhaps,  reached  a point  at  which 
any  addition  to  the  taxation  would  fail  to 
produce  additional  revenue.  It  is  always 
possible,  especially  with  an  article  of  that 
character,  to  place  your  duty  at  such  a figure 
that  you  encourage  smuggling  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and  so  obtain  no  increase  of 
revenue.  In  view  of  the  difference  ©f  opin- 
on— and  a very  legitimate  difference— I have 
had  a statement  prepared  showing  the  re- 
venue collected  on  tobacco  of  all  descriptions 
for  a series  of  years  : 


Year. 

By  Inland 
Revenue, 

By  Customs. 

Total. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

S cts. 

1893-94  .... 

3,136,053  51 

287,703  95 

3,423,757  46 

1894-95 

3,002,709  69 

263,392  26! 

3,266,101  95 

1895-96 

2,997,852  95 

267,245  59 

3,265,098  54 

184)6-97 

3,232,731  02 

301,001  45 

3,533,732  47 

1897-98  

3,568,554  75 

481,048  32 

4,049,603  07 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Sir,  that,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  our  revenues  have  profited 
by  the  addition  that  was  made  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  tobacco.  I have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  smuggling  of  tobacco  has,  to*  some 
extent,  been  increased  ; but  I think  that, 
with  the  vigilance  of  my  hon.  friends  the 
Minister  of  Customs  (Mr.  Paterson)  and  the 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  (Sir  Henri  Joly 
de  Lotbinière),  we  may  hope  that  that  will 
not  go  on  to  any  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  If  I do  not  mistake,  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielding),  when  he  pro- 
posed the  increase  of  duty,  estimated  an 
increase  of  nearly  a million  dollars  from  to- 
bacco. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  1897-98  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  four  years  previous  by  $677,- 
430.47.  Though  we  did  not  get  the  full  mil- 
lion, we  did  obtain  a very  large  amount  ; 
and  I think  that  the  difference  would  be,  in 
part,  explained  by  the  fact,  that  there  has 
been  a very  considerable  displacement  of 
foreign  tobacco  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
native  leaf,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Perhaps,  the  figures  on 
that  question  would  interest  the  House.  I 
have  here  a statement  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  tobacco,  the  product  of  the 
Canadian  raw  leaf  : 


Y ear. 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Produced. 

Entered 

for 

Consump- 

tion. 

Duty. 

1893-94 

10 

11 

Lbs. 

322,581 

523,3474 

474,205 

690,1414 

1,949,429 

Lbs. 

302,836 

472,643 

463,654 

726,081 

1,887,959 

$ cts. 

15,141  82 
23  632  20 
23;  182  63 
36,304  25 
94,398  03 

1894-95  . 

1895-96.. 

1896-97 

12 

14 

1897-98.. 

First  9 mos.  of 

1898-99 

+ ^ for  balance 
of  year  

11 

1,502,1534 

500,718 

1,497,498 

492,499 

Probable  out- 
put, 1898-99. 

2,002,8684 

1,969,997 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Will  my  hon.  friend  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  the  excise  on 
the  foreign  leaf  is  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  25  cents 
on  manufactured,  plus  10  cents  on  the  leaf, 


35  cents.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  licensed  11  tobacco  manufactories  using 
Canadian  leaf,  3 tobacco  manufactories  using 
Canadian  and  foreign  mixed  ; 6 cigar  fac- 
tories using  Canadian  leaf,  and  2 cigar  fac- 
tories using  Canadian  and  foreign  leaf  mix- 
ed. In  1897,  there  were  2 cigar  factories 
licensed  to  use  Canadian  leaf  ; In  1898,  3 were 
licensed  to  use  Canadian  leaf.  There  has 
been  a large  development  of  the  Canadian 
tobacco  industry,  and  many  persons  who,  in 
the  course  of  our  tariff  Investigations,  testi- 
fied that  there  was  no  probability  of  Cana- 
dian leaf  entering  into  general  consumption, 
must,  I am  sure,  be  quite  surprised  at  the 
extent  to  which  their  anticipations  have  been 
proved  to  be  mistaken.  Canadian  leaf  has 
been  improved  both  in  its  growth  and  in  its 
curing,  and  it  is  entering  largely  now  into 
consumption  in  Canada.  There  is  a side  of 
that  question  that  a Minister  of  Finance  has 
to  treat  somewhat  seriously,  for  every 
pound  of  that  Canadian  leaf  that  Is  used  dis- 
places foreign  leaf,  which  would  be  a larger 
source  of  revenue.  But,  I suppose,  there  is 
a large  number  of  hon.  gentlemen  in  the 
House  who  will  not  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  revenue  as  a Minister  of  Finance 
is  obliged  to  attach  to  it,  and  who  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a very  large 
increase  in  the  growth,  production  and  con- 
sumption of  native  Canadian  tobacco. 

COMPARISON  OP  EXPENDITURES. 

In  view  of  the  change  of  administration 
which  occurred  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
it  is  but  natural  that  comparisons  should  be 
made  between  the  expenditures  of  the  late 
Government  and  the  expenditures  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Such  comparisons  are 
eminently  proper,  always  provided  that  they 
are  made  on  a sound  basis  and  with  due 
regard  to  new  conditions.  The  expenditure 
charged  to  consolidated  fund  for  the  year 
1896,  that  is  the  last  year  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment, was  $36,949,142.03.  Hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  have  been  disposed  to  claim  the 
expenditure  of  that  year  as  a proper  measure 
of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  as  the 
proper  standard  of  our  expenditures,  as  a 
measure  of  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
required  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
country  if  they  themselves  had  been  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  power.  I have  had  to  take 
exception  to  that  view  in  the  past,  and  I am 
obliged  to  take  exception  to  it  here.  I think 
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it  must  have  been  quite  plain  from  our  past 
discussions  that  the  expenditure  of  1896  is 
not  a fair  standard,  and  if  we  would  reach 
a fair  conclusion  by  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  may  properly  see  what  was  the 
expenditure  from  year  to  year.  I have  here 
a statement  showing  the  increase  for  six 
years,  beginning  with  1890  : 


Year.  Expenditure.  Increase. 

1889- 90  $35,994,031  47  

1890- 91  36,343,567  96  349,536  49 

1891- 92  36,765,894  18  422,326  22 

1892- 93  36,814,052  90  48,158  72 

1893- 94  37,585,025  52  770,972  62 

1894- 95  38,132,005  05  546,979  53 


The  average  increase  for  the  six  years  Is 
$427,594.70  per  annum.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  every  year  there  was  an  increase.  In 
one  year  the  increase  was  slight,  but  in  all 
the  other  years  the  increase  was  very  con- 
siderable. Can  any  one,  with  these  figures 
before  him,  believe  reasonably  that  that  ex- 
penditure, which  increased  year  after  year  to 
the  extent  I have  mentioned,  was  going  to 
stop  suddenly  in  the  year  1896?  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  and  would  not  anybody 
who  looked  over  these  figures  reach  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  apparent  reduction  in  1896 
was  only  temporary,  and  effected  under 
conditions  necessitating  an  enlargement  of 
the  expenditure  in  the  following  year  ? The 
figures  I have  given  go  far  to  sustain  this 
view.  But  there  is  other  evidence  of  a most 
conclusive  character  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  estimates  of 
Parliament  are  presented  in  at  least  three 
stages.  First,  we  have  the  main  Estimates, 
usually  at  an  early  stage  of  the  session  ; 
then,  later  on,  we  have  the  supplementary 
Estimates.  The  supplementaries  very  often 
contain  very  considerable  sums.  Both  these 
books  of  estimates  are  submitted  usually  in 
advance  of  the  fiscal  year,  while  the  old  year 
is  still  running.  Then,  at  the  following  ses*- 
sion,  when  the  year  is  well-nigh  ended,  it  is 
usually  discovered  that  some  services  have 
been  left  unprovided  for,  and  further  supple- 
mentary Estimates  have  to  be  introduced. 
So  that  we  hiave  these  three  stages  of  Esti- 
mates whereby  appropriation  Bills  are  pass- 
ed. Now,  the  Estimates  for  the  year  1897 
were  prepared  in  the  session  of  1896,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  by  my  bon.  friend  the 
member  for  York,  N.B.,  (Mr.  Foster).  Events, 
into  which  it  Is  not  necessary  to  enter,  pre- 


vented the  hon.  gentleman  from  carrying 
through  their  supply  Bills  ; but  the  Estimates 
which  they  brought  down  remained  on  re- 
cord, and  they  amounted  to  $38,308,548.13.  If 
we  make  reasonable  allowance  for  sums 
which  Would  have  lapsed,  we  should  still 
find  that  the  main  Estimates  for  1897,  so 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  House  by  my 
predecessor,  contemplated  an  expenditure 
largely  in  excess  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  1896.  And  all  the  supplementary  Esti- 
mates had  yet  to  come.  These  statements,  I 
am  sure,  will  show  clearly  to  the  House  that 
the  expenditure  of  1896  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a proper  standard  for  comparison.  But  we 
have  further  information  respecting  the  pro- 
bable expenditure  for  1897.  I have  shown 
that  the  main  Estimates  submitted  were 
$3,308,548.13.  What  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  for  that  year  would  have  been  if 
the  late  Government  had  remained  in  power 
is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  and  myself  have  occasional- 
ly had  some  discussion.  The  ex-Minister  of 
Finance  has  said  that  these  so-called  Esti- 
mates ought  not  to  be  considered,  because, 
he  says,  no  Estimates  whatever  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Government.  Well,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  should  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept a statement  like  that  coming  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Finance.  But  our  difficulty 
is  that  we  cannot  accept  that  statement  of 
my  hon.  friend  without  discrediting  some  of 
his  colleagues  and  supporters  in  the  House. 
It  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety  that  Gov- 
ernment candidates,  during  the  election  of 
1896,  constantly  referred  to  the  Estimates 
which  had  been  prepared  and  to  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  arranged  for  in  the 
Estimates.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that 
in  this  House  since  this  Parliament  met  ; we 
have  had  hon.  gentlemen,  incidentally,  un- 
consciously explaining  to  the  House  that  cer- 
tain things  which  were  since  done  by  the 
present  Government  had  been  arranged  for 
and  provided  for  in  the  Estimates  of  their 
predecessors.  Now,  if  that  was  a fact,  how 
can  we  accept  my  hon.  friend’s  statement 
that  there  were  no  Estimates  agreed  to  ? If 
I am  to  accept  it,  then  I am  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  somebody  was  trying  to  play 
a sharp  trick  upon  the  electorate  of  the 
country,  and  the  matter  may  be  even  worse 
than  that,  because  it  looks  as  if  hon.  gentle- 
men were  also  trying  to  play  some  sharp 
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tricks  upon  the  members  who  supported 
them,  and  who,  no  doubt,  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  promises  that  were  made.  If  we 
are  to  treat  these  Supplementary  Estimates 
which  were  submitted  and  discussed  in  this 
House,  and  the  details  of  which  were  given 
to  the  House,  as  bona  fide  Estimates,  and  if 
we  are  to  make  allowance  for  reasonable 
further  Supplementary  Estimates,  which 
would  be  necessary  tol  be  brought  down 
some  months  later,  we  should  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
contemplated  an  expenditure,  or  so  estimat- 
ed, at  all  events,  for  the  year  1896-97  of 
about  $42,000,000.  Now,  of  course,  let  us 
remember  that  we  do  not  spend  every  item 
of  the  money  that  is  estimated.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another,  considerable  sums  of  money 
which  are'  estimated  and  voted  in  Parlia- 
ment, are  not  spent.  If  we  make  a 
rough  calculation!  in  this  respect,  and,  sup- 
pose we  allow  a million  for  possible  reduc- 
tions and  for1  certain  lapses,  that  would 
bring  us  down  to  the  sum  of  $41,000,000  as 
that  which  the  hon.  gentlemen,  on  the  basis 
of  these  Estimates,  must!  have  spent  in  the 
year  1897,  had  they  remained  in  power, 
whereas,  we  actually  expended  in  that  year 


only  $38,349,759.  So,  if  this  calculation  be 
anywhere  correct— and  I admit  it  can  only 
be  a rough  calculation— after  we  have  cred- 
ited hon.  gentlemen  opposite)  with  lapsed 
items,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  present 
Government,  in  the  year  1897,  was  nearly 
$2,500,000.  But  let  me,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, give  my  hon.  friend  the  benefit  of  his 
contention  that  there  were  no  Estimates 
agreed  upon,  and,  of  course,  that  necessarily 
implies  that  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  made  various  statements  in  letters  and 
on  the  platform,  were  not  as  accurate  as 
they  should  have  been  ; but  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  that.  Let  us  assume  that  there 
were  no  Estimates  agreed  upon  ; but  let  us 
also  assume  that  there  must  be  Supplement- 
ary Estimates,  in  the  natural  order  of 
events.  What  is  a fair  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Supplementary  Estimates  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  been  obliged  to 
ask  for  in  1897  ? I propose  a method  of  cal- 
culation to  which,  I think,  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  cannot  object.  I have  prepared  a 
statement,  showing  what  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  had  been  for  three  preceding 
years,  which  is  as  follows  :— 


Fiscal  Year. 

Passed 

in 

Session  of 

Amount. 

Passed 

in 

Session  of 

Amount. 

Total. 

*$  cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

1892-93 

1892 

1,494,026  91 

f893 

1,062,585  04 

2,556,611  95 

1893-94 

1893 

1,023,783  62 

1894 

791,876  99 

1,815,660  61 

1894-95 

1894 

1 

1,327,803  31 

1895 

707,852  61 

2,035,655  92 

Total  for  three  years.  . 6,407,928  48 

Average 2,135,976  16 


Total  for  three  years.  . 6,407,928  48 

Average 2,135,976  16 


This  statement  shows,  that,  in  the  three 
years,  from  the  actual  figures  of  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  own  blue-books,  he  had  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  to  the  amount  of  $6,- 
407,928.48,  and  an  average  per  year,  in  these 
three  years,  of  $2,13&,176.16.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  amount  of  the  Main  Estimates 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  him,  in  the  first 
session  of  1896,  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97, 
$38,308,548.13,  and  add  the  average  amount 
of  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for 


the  preceding  three  years,  $2,135,976.16,  we 
have  a total  of  $40,444,520.29,  as  the  least 
sum  which  the  late  Government  would  have 
appropriated  for  the  year  1897.  But  to  get 
at  the  probable  actual  expenditure  of  the 
year,  we  must  take  into  account  the  sums 
that  were  usually  allowed  to  lapse.  As  I 
have  just  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  spend 
every  dollar  of  the  moneys  th^t  are  appro- 
priated. Owing  to  various  causes  there  are 
always  sums  which  it  is  not  found  conveni- 
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ent  to  spend,  although  Parliament  has  ap- 
propriated the  money.  To  ascertain  what 
deductions  should  be  made  for  lapses,  I 
again  take  the  average  for  the  three  preced- 
ing years.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  sums  estimated,  the  sums  expended  and 
the  sums  allowed  to  lapse  for  the  three 
years,  beginning  with  1893 

Lapsed. 

Estimates  for  1892-93.  $38,479,892  12 
Expenditure  in  1892-93  36,814,052  90 

$1,665,839  22 

Estimates  for  1893-94.  38,365,031  13 

Expenditure  in  1893-94  37,585,025  52 

780,005  61 

Estimates  for  1894-95.  39,103,912  71 

Expenditure  in  1894-95  38,132,005  05 

— 971,907  66 


Total  for  three  years  $3,417,752  49 

Average  $1,139,250  83 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  two  later 
years,  the  lapses  are  smaller  in  amount  than 
they  were  in  the  earlier  one,  a fact  which 
indicates  that  the  Estimates  were  more 
closely  made.  But,  to  give  my  hon.  friend 
the  fullest  benefit  in  the  comparison,  I take 
the  average  of  lapsed  appropriations  for  the 
three  years,  which  I find  to  be  $1,139,250.83. 
From  the  figures  obtained  in  this  way  I 
make  the  following  statement 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster’s  Estimates  for 
1896-97,  submitted  to  the  House..  $38,308,548  13 


Add  for  Supplementary  Estimates 
the  average  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates of  the  preceding  three  years  2,135,976  16 


Total  Estimates  for  the  year  1897 

would  thus  have  been  40,444,524  29 

Deduct  the  average  lapses  of  three 
years  1,139,250  33 


Balance  representing  probable  Con- 
servative expenditure  for  1897..  39,305,273  46 

Against  the  actual  expenditure  of 
the  present  Government  of 38,349,759  84 


Showing  a reduction  by  the  present 
Government  of  955,513  62 


The  tendency  of  Opposition  financial  cri- 
tics, no  matter  what  party  may  be  in  power, 
will  always  be  in  the  direction  of  a large 
measure  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  cut  down  expenditures,  and  it  will  not 
always  be  found  possible  for  a Government 
to  realize  all  the  expectations  of  its  friends  in 
that  direction.  My  hon.  friend  who  now 
leads  the  Opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  has 
had  some  experience  in  that  line.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1878,  on  the  eve  of 
his  appeal  to  the  people,  he  made  a speech 
in  this  House,  in  which  he  attacked  the  ex- 
travagance ©f  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  Government, 
2 


and  he  made  this  statement,  standing  in  his 
place,  as  an  important  member  of  the 
Opposition  of  that  day  in  this  House. 
He  said  he  was  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  country  with  less  money 
than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  spent.  He 
said  he  and  his  colleagues  had  proved  this 
by  their  experience  in  the  past  and  that  they 
could  conduct  the  business  of  the  country 
for  a smaller  expenditure  than  that  which 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  taken.  We  have  proved 
it  before,  he  said,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
do  it  again  if  we  are  placed  in  power. 

I have  given  the  quotation  from  memory, 
but  I am  satisfied  it  is  substantially  correct, 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  give  the  actual  words 
if  they  are  called  for.  The  hon.  gentleman 
came  into  power  on  the  strength  of  that 
assurance.  The  expenditure  the  last  year 
of  the  Mackenzie  Government  (1878)  was 
$23,503,158.25.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Sir  Charles  Tupper)  and  his  friends  came 
into  power  and  the  expenditure,  instead  of 
being  reduced,  was  rapidly  increased,  as 
follows 

Expenditure. 

1879  $24,455,381  56 

1880  24,850,634  45 

1881  25,502,554  42 

1882  27,067,103  58 

Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the 

first  parliamentary  term  after  the  Conserva- 
tives came  into  power  under  the  assurance 
that  they  would  conduct  the  public  business 
for  less  money  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  had 
spent,  they  increased  the  public  expenditure 
from  $24,500,000  to  $27,067,000.  After 
that  the  expenditure  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  until  at  last  it  was  more 
than  $38,000,000.  ÎJow,  I venture  to  cite 
that  as  a proof  that  whatever  expectations 
any  persons  may  have  as  to  the  kind  of 
government  which  the  country  would  expe- 
rience under  the  leadership  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Sir  Charles  Tupper),  there  is  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  is,  that  nobody  will 
ever  expect  him  to  carry  on  a Government  of 
economy. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  the  best  test,  after  all,  of 
the  degree  of  expenditure,  and  the  fairest 
method  of  comparison,  will  be  one  which 
takes  into  account  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  responsibilities  and  development  of 
the  country.  No  one,  I imagine,  will  sup- 
pose that  the  expenditure  of  a country  like 
ours,  under  any  Government,  cam  remain 
at  a standstill.  As  the  country  increases 
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in  population  its  needs  will  correspondingly 
increase.  If  the  expenditure  just  keeps 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  or 
shows  a diminution  per  head  of  population, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  alarm.  If  the 
expenditure  per  head  increases,  then  there 
Is  just  ground  for  criticism,  and  the  increase 
will  have  to  be  justified  by  some  important 
and  urgent  outlay.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  Government,  not  only  did 
the  total  expenditure  increase,  but  it  In- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  the  popu- 
lation, and  consequently  the  expenditure  per 
head  showed  an  increase.  I have  here  a 
statement  showing  the  expenditure  of  Can- 
ada chargeable  to  consolidated  fund  for  all 
the  years  from  1867-68  to  1897-98,  giving  the 
rate  per  capita— the  population  in  each  year 
being  taken  from  the  census  or  from  the  esti- 
mates furnished  by  the  Government  statis- 
tician : 

Expenditure  of  Canada  chargeable,  to  consolidated 
fund  for  years  1867-68  to  1897-98  ; giving  the  rate  per 
capita. 


Year. 

Expenditure 
Con.  Fund. 

| Population. 

I 

1 

Expendi- 
ture per 
Capita. 

$ cts. 

1 

$ cts. 

1868.. 

13,486,092 

96 

3,371,594 

4 

00 

1869. . 

14,038,084 

00 

3,412,617 

4 

11 

1870.. 

14,345,509 

58 

3,454,248 

4 

15 

1871.. 

15,623,081 

72 

3,518,411 

4 

44 

1872. . 

17,589,468 

82 

3,610,992 

4 

87 

1873.. 

19,174,647 

92 

3,668,220 

5 

23 

1874.. 

23,316,316 

75 

3,825,305 

6 

10 

1875.. 

23,713,071 

04 

3,886,534 

6 

10 

1876. . 

24,488,372 

11 

3,949,163 

6 

20 

1877.. 

23,519,301 

77 

4,013,271 

5 

86 

1878.. 

23,503,158 

25 

4,078,924 

5 

76 

1879.. 

24,455,381 

56 

4,146,196 

5 

90 

1880. . 

24,850,634 

45 

4,215,389 

5 

90 

1881.. 

25,502,554 

42 

4,336,504 

5 

88 

1882.. 

27,067,103 

58 

4,383,819 

6 

18 

1883.. 

28,730,157 

45 

4,433,363 

6 

48 

1884.. 

31,107,706 

25 

4,485,395 

6 

94 

1885.. 

35,037,060 

12 

4,538,790 

7 

72 

1886. . 

39,011,612 

26 

4,589,414 

8 

50 

1887. 

35,657,680 

16 

4,638,109 

7 

69 

1888. . 

36,718,494 

79 

4,688,147 

7 

84 

1889.. 

36,917,834 

76 

4,739,617 

7 

79 

1890. . 

35,994,031 

47 

4,792,605 

7 

51 

1891.. 

36,343,567 

96 

4,846,377 

7 

50 

1892.. 

36,765,894 

18 

4,899,273 

7 

50 

1893.. 

36.814,052 

90 

4,953,557 

7 

45 

1894. . 

37,585,025 

52 

5,009,296 

7 

50 

1895. . 

38,132,005 

05 

5,066,562 

7 

53 

1896.. 

36,949,142 

03 

5,125,436 

7 

21 

1897.. 

38,349,759 

84 

5,185,990 

7 

39 

1898.. 

38,832,525 

70 

5,248,315 

7 

39 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that 
the  present  Government,  while  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  services  efficiently,  and  meeting 
large  new  obligations,  have  kept  the  expen- 
diture down  to  7-39  per  head,  against  7:53 
in  1895.  If  we  leave  out  the  exceptional 
year  1896.  for  reasons  which  I have  already 
given,  we  find  that  the  expenditure  per  head 
under  the  present  Government  has  been  ma- 
terially lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  pre- 
vious time  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 
In  view  of  all  the  urgent  calls  upon  the 
treasury,  including  additional  interest 
charges  on  account  of  large  expenditure  on 
canals  and  railways,  the  opening  of  the  Yu- 
kon district  and  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  to  Montreal,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  we  had  been  obliged 
to  show  an  increased  expenditure  per  capita, 
but  we  have  the  satisfacticn  of  presenting 
to  the  House  a statement  which  shows  that 
while  meeting  all  the  demands  of  Canada’s 
“ growing  time,”  we  materially  reduced  the 
expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  in 
1897  and  1898.  Sir,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  point  out  that  whatever  may  happen  this 
year  or  the  next  year  (concerning  which  we 
have  not  the  material  yet  for  making  a cal- 
culation) we  are  glad,  I say,  to  be  able  to 
point  out  that  for  the  year  1897-98  our  ex- 
penditure was  only  7*39  per  head  as  against 
7 ’53  in  the  year  1895. 

CONCERNING  ECONOMY. 

The  question  of  economy  is  very  widely 
discussed,  and  I suppose  we  can  all  agree 
as  to  the  desirability  of  economy,  but  I am 
afraid  there  will  not  be  such  a universal 
agreement  and  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  economy  means.  It  is  very  easy  for 
men  to  advocate  economy  in  classes  of  ex- 
penditure in  which  they  feel  they  have  no 
particular  interest,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
men  to  favour  economy  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic works  in  their  own  locality,  or  public 
works  in  which  they  feel  interested.  A 
large  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  rise  to 
cry  out  against  this  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expenditure,  and  to  call  for  economy, 
are  among  the  first  to  come  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  ask  that  we  enter  upon  large 
and  expensive  public  works.  As  a curious 
example  of  the  Conservative  method  of  treat- 
ing this  question,  I note  that  only  a few 
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days  ago  the  chief  organ  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  contained  an  article  commenting 
on  the  Estimates  which  I had  just  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House,  the  article  being 
designed  to  show  that  we  are  spending  far 
too  much.  But  in  the  very  same  column 
there  appeared  a leading  article  complain- 
ing that  we  have  not  provided  half  a million 
dollars  for  Toronto  harbour,  and  intimatimg 
that  we  shall  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
Supplementary  Estimates.  I have  no  douibt 
that  Toronto  harbour  ought  to  have  a liberal 
expenditure,  and  if  the  object  of  that  ex- 
penditure is  half  as  good  as  has  been  re- 
presented by  this  newspaper,  I shall  be  glad 
to  assist  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tarte)  in  do- 
ing what  is  right  for  Toronto  harbour.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  Shall  have  to  ask 
some  of  our  Conservative  friends  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  economy— like  charity- 
should  begin  at  home.  If  a gentleman  of 
the  Conservative  party,  whether  he  is  in 
the  House  or  out  of  it,  looking  around,  sees 
the  need  of  some  particular  public  work  in 
his  own  district  or  county,  or  some  great 
scheme  in  which  he  feels  interested,  and 
if  he  is  asking  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide money  for  that  scheme,  then  we  must 
ask  him  to  be  broad-minded  enough  to  re- 
member that  there  are  like  public  works 
and  schemes  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  if  he  expects  these  things  to  be  done 
for  the  development  of  the  country  in  his 
owe  particular  district,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  have  the  same  things  done  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  if  necessary  in  other  provinces. 
The  critics,  in  Parliament  and  out,  who 
condemn  our  expenditure  as  too  lavish,  aud 
then  call  upon  us  to  spend  money  freely 
in  great  enterprises,  such  as  fast  lines,  Pa- 
cific cables,  railways,  canals,  harbour  im- 
provements and  public  works  of  all  kinds, 
can  hardly  expect  to  make  much  of  an  im- 
pression upofn  the  fair-minded  people  of  Can- 
ada. 

CANADA’S  TRADE. 

I will  give  the  House  briefly  a few  statis- 
tics of  Canada’s  trade— not  that  they  are  all 
new  but  because  they  usually  are  a portion 
of  the  Budget  speech.  I have  here  a state- 
ment showing  Canada’s  foreign  trade  on 
the  basis  of  “ total  exports  and  imports  ” 
for  the  last  five  years,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 
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CANADA’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS. 

Statement  showing  Canada’s  foreign  trade  on  the 
basis  of  “ Total  Imports  and  Exports  ” for  the 
last  five  years  : 


Total  Total 

Exports.  Imports.  Total. 

1894  $117,524,949  $123,474,940  $240,999,889 

1895  113,638,803  110,781,682  224,420,485 

1896  121,013,852  118,011,508  239,025,360 

1897  137,950,253  119,218,609  257,168,862 

1898  164,152,683  140.323,053  304,475,736 


I have  now  a similar  statement  of  our  for- 
eign trade  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  basis 
of  goods  entered  for  consumption  aud  Cana- 
dian produce  exported,  which  is  as  follows:— 

Statement  showing  Canada’s  foreign  trade  for  the 
last  five  years  on  the  basis  of  “ Goods  entered 
for  consumption  and  Canadian  produce  ex- 
ported ” : 

Goods  entered  Canadian 
for  Produce 

Consumption.  Exported.  Total. 


1894  $113,093,983  $104,161,770  $217,255,753 

1895  105,252,511  103,085,012  208,336,523 

1896  110,587,480  109,915,337  220,502,817 

1897  111,294,021  123,959,838  235,253,859 

1898  130,698,006  145,594,385  276,292,391 


The  following  is  a statement  of  goods  en- 
tered for  consumption  for  the  nine  months 
ending  March  of  the  following  years,  made 
from  the  monthly  returns  : — 


— 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Dutiable 

50,972,796 

50,299,935 

56,534,679 

64,772,597 

Free .... 

28,915,510 

30,249,701 

36,505,121 

43,939,716 

C.  & B.. 

4,263,958 

4,553,388 

3,116,081 

4,077,693 

Total  . . 

84,152,264 

85,103,024 

96,155,881 

112,790,006 

Duty. . . 

15,463,213 

15,169,626 

16,585,938 

18,751.708 

I also  give  the  exports  for  the  nine  months 
of  the  following  years  : — 


— 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

§ 

Produce 

82,387,098 

88,513,890 

112,575,032 

104,544,707 

Not  pro- 
duce . . . 

5,182,349 

7,822,895 

10,521,046 

14,807,944 

C.  & B. . 

4,475,101 

3,344,339 

4,245,124 

3,519,696 

Total  . , 

92,044,548 

99,681,124 

127,341,202 

122,872,347 
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There  is  a slight  falling  off  in  1899  as 
compared  with  1898,  but  in  comparison 
with  any  previous  year  the  increase  is  very 
large  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  differ- 
ence, as  compared  with  1898,  may  be  made 
good  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I wish  now  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  trade  of  Canada  during  the  past  two 
3 ears.  I have  here  a statement  showing  the 
total  trade  of  Canada  for  several  periods— 
imports  and  exports,  but  not  including  coin 
and  bullion— as  follows  :— 


In  1868  $121,266,217 

1878  171,432,739 

1896  229,099,732 

1898  295,461,754 


The  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  Canada 
from  1878  to  1896,  eighteen  years,  was  $57,- 
666,993.  The  increase  in  the  total  trade  of 
Canada  from  1896  to  1898,  two  years,  was 
$66,362,022  ; showing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
two  years  under  this  Liberal  Administration, 
the  advent  of  which  to  power  we  were  told 
was  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  to  our  coun- 
try, the  total  trade  of  Canada  increased 
more  by  $8,695,029  than  it  did  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. 

INCREASE  OF  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  attention  of  the  world  is  being  drawn 
more  and  more  to  Canada  as  a mining  coun- 
try. Apart  from  the  precious  metals,  there  is 
a wealth  of  other  metallic  and  non-metallic 
substances  the  mining  of  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  numbers  of  our  people  and 
affords  remunerative  avenues  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  That  there  has  been  a 
very  great  development  of  these  mineral  re- 
sources will  appear  from  the  tables  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  giving  the  mineral 
production  of  Canada  for  some  years  back, 
I give  the  total  values  of  mineral  production 
from  1890  to  1898  : 


1890  $16,763,353 

1891  18,976,616 

1892  16,628,417 

1893  20,035,082 

1894  19,933,857 

1895  20,758,450 

3896  22,584,513 

1897  28,661,430 

1898  37,757,197 


In  1898  there  is  an  increase  of  over  32  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1897.  Whilst  the 
large  increases  of  late  years  have,  of  course, 
been  partly  due  to  the  discovery  and  work- 


ing of  the  rich  gold  placers  of  the  Yukon, 
other  important  mineral  industries  have  also 
contributed  to  them  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a continued  rapid  growth  in 
many  of  them  for  some  years  to  come. 

EVIDENCES  OF  PROSPERITY. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  business  of  the 
past  year,  I can  fairly  congratulate  the  coun- 
try on  having  experienced  the  advantages 
of  marked  prosperity  and  sound  progress. 
On  every  hand  we  are  met  by  evidences  of 
expansion,  and  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I propose  to  allude  to  a few  of 
the  many  directions  in  which  the  activity  has 
made  itself  felt,  so  that  we  may  measure 
and  compare  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  year  with  what  has  been  done  in  years 
previous.  In  banking  circles  I find  a healthy 
and  strong  tone  pervading  the  returns  com- 
ing to  us  from  month  to  month,  and  running 
through  the  reports  presented  at  the  various 
annual  meetings  of  these  financial  institu- 
tions throughout  Canada.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  very  striking  advance  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  deposits  of  the  people  in  the 
chartered  banks  and  the  two  classes  of 
Government  savings  banks.  For  the  two 
years  1896-97  and  1897-98,  the  figures  tell 
their  own  tale.  I give  the  detail  of  these 
deposits  for  the  past  eight  years  : 


Deposits,  Deposits, 

Chartered  Gov.  Savings 
Banks.  Banks.  Total. 


June  30 — 

1892  .... 

$160,942,778 

$39,529,547 

$200,472,325 

1893  .... 

170,817,433 

41,849,658 

212,667,091 

1894  .... 

174,930,936 

43,036,012 

217,966,948 

1895  .... 

180,664,121 

44,450,498 

225,114,619 

1896  .... 

183,769,992 

46,799,318 

230,569,310 

1897  .... 

201,141,688 

48,934,975 

250,076,663 

1898  .... 

227,063,343 

50,111,118 

277,174,461 

On  the  31st  of  March  last  the  total  reached 
$297,483,152,  indicating  that  the  pronounced 
increase  of  the  last  two  years  in  this  direc- 
tion is  being  more  than  maintained  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

That  there  has  been  an  unusual  activity 
in  business  generally  will  be  apparent  if  we 
look  at  the  returns  of  the  clearing  houses 
throughout  Canada.  The  total  clearances  in 
the  six  cities— Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Halifax,  St.  John  and  Hamilton— during  the 
year  1898,  reached  the  aggregate  of  $1,390,- 
019,394,  as  against  $1,174,710,345,  during  the 
previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  over  $215,- 
000,000,  or  over  18  per  cent.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  clearings  of  the  same  six 
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cities  in  1897  were  over  $125,000,000  in  ac- 
cess of  those  of  1896.  So  that  the  year 
1898,  so  far  as  the  clearings  reveal  it,  shows 
a very  much  larger  volume  of  business  than 
1897. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  which 
now,  I may  say,  comes  ninth  in  the  list  of 
American  cities  according  to  bank  clearings, 
coming  immediately  after  San  Francisco,  the 
increase  in  1898  over  1897  has  been  over 
21  per  cent,  and  in  the  city  of  Toronto  the 
increase  has  been  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  is  another  feature  of  banking  busi- 
ness that  is  of  Interest  to  us,  and  to  which  1 
will  now  refer,  that  is  the  note  issue.  In 
times  of  activity  there  arises  a strong  de- 
mand for  currency.  From  year  to  year  this 
is  specially  noticeable  at  harvest  time,  and 
immediately  after,  when  the  crops  are  being 
moved. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
continued  demand  for  currency,  especially 
for  small  notes.  At  times  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  keep  pace  with  the  demands. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  issue,  I give  a 
statement  of  the  circulation  of  the  note’s  of 
the  chartered  banks  and  of  the  Dominion 
notes  for  the  past  seven  years,  taking  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  the  31st  of  October  in 
each  year,  when  as  a rule  the  demand  Is 
greatest  : 

Banks.  Government.  Total. 

31st  Oct. — 


1892  $38,688,429  $18,647,063  $57,335,492 

1893  36,906,941  19,844,248  56,751,189 

1894  34,516,651  22,212,884  56,729,535 

1895  34,671,028  22,893,259  57,564,287 

1896  35,955,150  21,607,553  57,562,703 

1897  41,580,928  24,751,932  66,332,860 

1898  42,543,446  24,315,988  66,859,434 


In  the  case  of  the  Dominion  notes  of  the 
small  denominations,  $1  and  $2,  the  demand 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  has  been  very  great, 
indeed,  so  much  so  that  my  department 
has  at  times  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
it.  The  amount  of  these  notes  outstanding 
on  the  31st  of  October  in  each  year  for  the 
past  seven  years  is  of  interest,  and  I give  it, 
as  follows  : 


1892  $7,266,569 

1893  7,266,937 

1894  7,031,368 

1895  7,295,368 

1896  7,583,712 

1897  7,940,520 

1898  8,612,602 


Closely  allied  to  the  banking  business  is 
that  of  insurance.  The  prosperity  of  to-day 
leads  the  prudent  man  to  think  of  to-mor- 


row, and  so  we  find  that  the  buoyancy  in 
business  generally  is  reflected  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance,  which  is  regarded 
more  and  more  in  the  light  of  an  Investment 
as  well  as  a provision  for  a rainy  day. 

In  the  life  business  there  is  a very  pro- 
nounced development  in  the  net  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  in  the  straight  life  com- 
panies, as  wi?l  be  seen  from  the  figures  of 
the  past  eight  years  : 


1891  $261,475,229 

1892  279,110,265 

1893  295,622,722 

1894  308,161,436 

1895  319,257,581 

1896  327,800,499 

1897  344,012,277 

1898  368,517,074 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  effected  in 
Canada  in  the  straight  life  companies  during 
the  same  period  was  : 

1891  $37,866,287 

1892  44,620,013 

189c  45,202,847 

1894  49,525,257 

1895  44,341,198 

1896  42,624,570 

1897  48,267,665 

1898  54,270,775 


or  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  These  figures  do  not  include  In- 
surance on  the  assessment  system. 

That  the  year  has  been  a prosperous  one 
with  the  traders  will  appear  from  the  records 
of  failures  kept  by  the  commercial  agencies. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect  1898  has  the  best  re- 
cord we  have  had  for  years.  The  commer- 
cial agencies  give  the  total  number  of  fail- 
ures in  Canada  in  1898  as  1,300,  with  liabili- 
ties of  $9,821,323,  against  1,809  failures  with 
liabilities  of  $14,157,498  w.  the  year  1897,  or 
a reduction  of  28  per  cent  in  number  and  30 
per  cent  in  amount  as  compared  with  the 
year  1897.  That  is  the  best  record  for  the 
past  thirteen  years. 

The  showing  of  the  principal  railroads  has 
been  very  favourable,  notwithstanding  the 
rate  war  that  lasted  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  earnings  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  increased  $1,973,000, 
and  those  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
$582,000  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  figures  for  these  two  companies  for  1S97 
and  1898  are  : 


C.  P.  R.  G.  T.  R. 

1897  $23,822,000  $23,530,000 

1898  25,795,000  24,112,000 


The  large  street  railway  companies  have 
experienced  an  impetus  from  the  improved 
conditions  of  the  people.  Their  earnings 
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show  a steady  progress.  The  following  table 
gives  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  these 
companies  In  operation  from  1894  to  1898  : 


- 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Montreal . 
Toronto .. . 
London  . . . 
Ottawa. . . . 
Hamilton. 

& 

896,090 

958,370 

57,010 

193,991 

120,908 

2,226,371 

$ 

1,102,777 

992,800 

56,536 

203,173 

121,311 

$ 

1,265,898 

997,273 

94,194 

212,105 

124,537 

$ 

1,342,367 

1,077,612 

101,365 

223,801 

115,019 

$ 

1,471,939 

1,210,613 

113,811 

231,802 

121,333 

2,476,600 

2,694,009 

2,860,167 

3,149,504 

In  the  city  of  Halifax,  the  receipts  of  the 
Halifax  Tramway  Company  for  1897  were 
$194,775,  and  for  1898,  $198,837.  In  the  city 
of  St.  John,  the  receipts  of  the  street  rail- 
way company  were  : 

For  1896  $51,748 

1897  57,949 

1898  64,790 

These  are  some  of  the  features,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  business  record  of  the  Dominion. 
They  carry  with  them  the  inference  that 
there  exists  a strong  feeling  of  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  but 
also  in  the  basis  on  which  its  business  is 
founded. 

There  are  other  interesting  figures  of  a like 
character  which  I am  desirous  of  laying  be- 
fore you.  These  I have  had  incorporated  into 
diagrams,  copies  of  which  will  be  placed  in 
your  hands.  They  cover  fuller  statements 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  ; the  shipping 
and  coasting  trade  ; the  railways  and  rail- 
way traffic  ; life  and  fire  insurance  ; deposits 
in  chartered  banks  and  savings  banks  ; dis- 
counts of  the  chartered  banks  ; and  deposits 
made  with  loan  companies  ; and  show  at  a 
glance  the  strides  that  have  in  recent  years 
been  made. 

Perhaips,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  using 
words  of  my  own  to  describe  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Canada,  I shall  do  better  by 
quoting  the  words  of  others  who  are  in  a 
good  position  to  speak  with  authority.  Of 
the  great  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  Yukon  gold  fields,  I need  not  speak. 
We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  that  in 
our  recent  discussions.  As  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  improvement  in  the  North-west,  I 
take  this  passage  from  the  latest  annual  re- 
port of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  : 

The  satisfactory  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  settlement  of  the  North-west  is  evidenced 


not  only  in  the  largely  Increased  land  sales  of 
the  company,  but  in  the  number  of  homesteads 
taken  up  from  Government  lands  in  Manitoba 
and  the  territories  beyond,  which,  according  to 
official  returns,  were  4,848  in  1898,  as  against 
2,406  in  1897. 

To  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
construction  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Rail- 
way, let  me  quote  a recent  article  from  the 
correspondent  of  the  Montreal  “ Star  ” : 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
North-west  did  a wave  of  prosperity  at  once  so 
sudden  and  so  general,  sweep  over  any  portion 
as  completely  as  did  that  ushered  in  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Everywhere  along  its  line  new  towns  have 
sprung  up,  as  mushrooms  in  a warm  shower. 
The  land  office  and  the  newspaper  led  the  van, 
and  the  settlement  and  upbuilding  of  the  entire 
district  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
Nor  are  the  towns  so  built  carelessly  knocked 
together,  to  be  abandoned  the  moment  the  nov- 
elty wears  away.  The  line  runs,  in  its  entire 
length,  through  a country  of  vast  and  varied 
resources  ; and  while  the  wild-cat  operator  may 
be  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country 
is  such  as  to  demand  and  abundantly  repay 
years  of  development,  so  that  all  signs  point  to 
steady  and  permanent  growth. 

The  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  offers  abundant  evidence 
of  business  activity  in  Ontario  and  through- 
out the  country.  I quote  a passage  from 
the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Elias  Rogers  : 

Turning  to  the  always  interesting  subject  of 
inter-imperial  foreign  trade,  the  retrospect  was 
no  less  agreeable.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  the  total  imports  and  exports  had 
exceeded  $300,000,000  in  value. 

The  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  high  price 
of  wheat  during  a portion  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
large  crops  of  1897,  which  permitted  heavy  ex- 
porting. With  ,the  single  exception  of  foreign 
products,  however,  all  classes  of  exports  con- 
tributed to  the  increase.  The  result  was  seen  in 
the  freedom  of  importation  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, even  before  assurance  of  another  good  har- 
vest gave  added  strength  to  the  movement,  and 
in  the  increasing  demand  upon  our  own  fac- 
tories and  mills. 

How  much  of  the  prosperity  now  to  be  seen 
on  every  side  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  export 
trade  must  remain  a matter  of  opinion.  It  may 
be  noticed  in  passing  that  until  six  years  ago  the 
exports  of  Canadian  produce  never  exceeded  one 
hundred  millions,  and  that,  as  compared  with  a 
date  so  recent  as  1896,  the  exports  of  1898  show 
an  increase  of  thirty-four  and  a half  million 
dollars. 

The  greatest  increase  of  late  in  the  volume  of 
free  imports  give  to  some  extent  the  measure 
of  the  country’s  industrial  development,  because 
the  free  imports  consist  largely  of  raw  materials 
for  manufacture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade,  the1  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Smith,  spoke  as  follows 
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I tliink  the  time  opportune  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  for  we  are  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  prosperity  such  as  this  country  has  never 
known,  and  it  is  pretty  evenly  divided  through- 
out Canada.  Our  railroad  extensions  are  bring- 
ing to  life  new  villages — indeed  I might  say  new 
towns.  Our  population  is  steadily  increasing, 
with  a development  in  our  agricultural  and  min- 
ing resources,  to  the  importance  of  which  we 
should  be  fuliy  alive.  Many  of  the  towns  on  or 
near  the  lines  of  traffic  are  building  elevators, 
deepening  their  harbours,  or  otherwise  preparing 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  handling  the  produce 
that  is  moving  eastward.  Gentlemen,  I believe 
that  we  cannot  realize  the  valuable  growth  of 
the  trade  and  traffic  that  must  become  our  por- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

From  an  address  delivered  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Montreal  Board  by  Mr. 
James  Crathern,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  board,  I read  as  follows 

I think  to-day  I may  venture  to  congratulate 
this  board,  that  the  past  year  has  certainly  been 
to  us  what  may  be  termed  a jubilee  year,  in 
connection  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country.  During  the  forty-five  years  in  which  I 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant  in  this  city,  I have  passed  through 
many  seasons  of  mercantile  and  financial  de- 
pression ; but  at  no  time  have  I known  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of  the  country  to 
have  been  on  a sounder  or  better  footing  than 
at  present.  We  have  been  blessed  with  a boun- 
tiful harvest*,  and  all  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufacture  report  a satisfactory  volume  of 
business. 

While  the  condition  of  the  country  gener- 
ally is  remarkably  good,  I recognize  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lower  Provinces  they  have 
not  shared  in  that  prosperity  as  fully  as 
have  the  provinces  further  west.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  very  encouraging  reports  from 
that  quarter.  I have  not  at  hand  a quota- 
tion from  the  St.  John  Board  of  Trade  meet- 
ing, but,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
community.  I am  led  to  believe  that  the 
business  of  the  port  of  St.  John  was  a very 
encouraging  one  indeed.  They  have  a good 
winter  port  trade,  and  with  the  revival 
of  the  lumber  industry,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  New  Brunswick,  I think 
we  may  make  up,  our  minds  that,  in  that 
province,  there  will  be  a fair  degree  of  busi- 
ness activity.  As  to  Nova  Scotia,  I take  the 
following  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Tirade 

The  business  of  the  year  has  been  of  a fairly 
satisfactory  nature,  and  although  the  prosperity 
which  has  attended  the  upper  provinces,  through 
abundant  crops  and  high  prices,  has  not  been  par- 
ticipated in  by  us  to  the  same  extent,  we  have 
great  cause  to  .be  thankful.  Our  gold  mines  have 
yielded  a larger  return  than  ever,  the  production 
of  our  coal  mines  has  increased,  our  fishermen 
have  had  their  smaller  catch  largely  made  up  to 
them  by  higher  prices,  our  fruit-growers  have 


been  similarly  blessed  ; our  lumbermen,  although 
compelled  to  accept  lower  prices  than  during  the 
previous  year,  have  not  done  badly  ; our  new  en- 
terprise of  pulp  manufacture  is  flourishing,  and 
generally  speaking  there  has  been  throughout 
our  province  a very  fair  degree  of  prosperity. 
Failures  have  been  much  fewer  in  number,  and 
smaller  in  amount,  and  we  all  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  great  future  which  awaits  our 
province,  with  its  varied  interests,  many  of  which 
are  capable  of  great  development. 

FOREIGN  TRADE — 'CANADA  AND  THE 
, UNITED  STATES. 

Now,  I shall  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a statement  respecting  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. I have  prepared  a table,  compar- 
ing, in  very  considerable  detail,  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
from  the  time  of  confederation  down  to 
the  present  moment.  Living,  as  we  do, 
alongside  the  great  republic,  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  make  comparison  from  time 
to  time  between  their  affairs  and  ours.  I 
realize,  Sir,  that  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  country,  is  a self-contained 
country  : it  does  not  need  to  go  beyond  its 
own  borders  for  variety  of  products  so  much 
as  does  Canada,  because  it  has  a greater 
diversity  of  soil  and  climate  than  we  have. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  anxious  to  develop  a foreign  trade  ; 
and  many  of  our  American  friends  would 
be  surprised]  to  know  how  far  behind  Can- 
ada they  are  in  this  respect.  The  total  trade 
of  the  United  States,  imports  and  exports, 
exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  in  1898 
amounted  to  $24.60  per  head.  For  the  same 
year,  the  corresponding  figures  for  Canada 
are  $56.29  per  head. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  That  is  foreign  trade. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
speaking  of  foreign  trade.  And  I quite  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  we  must  not  draw 
from  this  too  quickly  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  more  prosperous  than  our  neigh- 
bours, because,  as  I have  said,  from  their 
natural  condition,  they  do  not  need  to  go 
abroad  for  so  many  goods  as  we.  Still,  I 
think  the  comparison  is  a very  interesting 
one.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  to  which 
I refer,  that  in  1868  the  total  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  $17.29  per  head  and 
thirty  years  later,  in  1898,  it  had  increased 
to  $24.60  per  head,  an  increase  of  $7.31  per 
head.  The  total  trade  of  Canada  for  1868 
was  $35.96  per  head,  and  in  1S98,  $56.29  per 
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head,  an  increase  in  thirty  years  of  $20.33 
per  head,  as  against  an  increase  of  $7.31  per 
head  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Does  my  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Fielding)  happen  to  have  the  population  of 
both  countries  in  1868  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
not  the  figures  in  the  statement  before  me. 
The  United  States  domestic  exports  per  head, 
last  year,  were  $16.05, while  the  Canadian  ex- 
ports, during  the  same  year,  were  $27.54  per 
head.  Making  a comparison  for  two  years, 
I find  the  following  The  total  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  1896  was  $23.32  per  head, 
and  for:  1898,  $24.60  per  head,  an  increase 
in  two  years  of  $1.28  per  head.  The 
total  trade  of  Canada  for  1896  was  $44.69 
per  head,  and  for  1898,  $56.29  per  head, 
an  increase  in  two  years  of  $11.60  per  head 
for  Canada,  as  against  $1.28  per  head 
for  the  United  States.  The  total  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  1897  was  $24.94  per 
head,  and  for  1898,  $24.60  per  head,  showing 
a decrease  in  1898,  as  compared  with,  1897, 
of  34  cents  per  head.  In  the  same  time  the 
total  trade  of  Canada  increased  from  $48.01 
per  head  in  1897  to  $56.29  per  head  in  1898, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $8.28  per 
head,  as  against  a decrease  of  34  cents  per 
head  in  the  United  States. 


reference  ; it  covers  many  details  with 
which  I do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I have  no  objection  person- 
ally. But  I want  to  call  my1  hon.  friend’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I was  very  strictly 
kept  to  the  rule.  I think  it  was  all  nonsense 
to  do  it,  and  I do  not  propose  to  ask  my  hon. 
friend  to  do  it. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier). Not  tables. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  If  my  hon.  friend  denies 
that,  I shall  stand  by  my  demand,  that  every 
thing  be  read. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
deny.  I am  much  obliged  to  my  hon.  friend 
for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I remember  it,  time  and 
again. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I accept 
my  hon.  friend’s  statement.  Last  year,  I 
spoke  to  the  editor  of  “ Hansard,”  and  he 
told  me,  that,  while  that  was  the  rule,  an 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Bud- 
get speech.  However,  I accept  my  hon. 
friend’s  statement,  and,  thanking  him  for 
the  courtesy  he  has  extended  to  me,  I will 
put  this  statement  in. 


This  statement  I shall  ask  the  House  to  Mr.  FOSTER.  We  will  be  as  generous  to 
allow  me  to  put  in  “ Hansard  ” for  future  you  as  we  can  under  your  difficulties. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 

Domestic 

Exports. 

Foreign 

Exports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Trade. 

Domestic  Exports 
per  Capita. 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Exports. 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Trade. 

Total  Trade  per 
Capita. 

1867  

1868  

$ 

$ 

$ 1 

$ 

$ 

% 

p.  c. 

P 

>.  C. 

% 

279,786,809 

269,389,900 

14,719,332 

12,562,999 

294,506,141 

281,952,899 

395,761,096 

357,436,440 

690,267,237 

639,389,339 

7 73 
729 

— 4-26 



7-37 

17-29 

1869 

275,166,697 

10,951,000 

286,117,697 

417,506,379 

703,624,076 

7‘29 

1-47 

10-04 

18-63 

1870 

376,616,473 

16,155,295 

392,771,768 

435,958,408 

828,730,176 

9-77 

37  28 

16-35 

21-49 

1871 

428,398,908 

14,421,270 

442,820,178 

520,223,684 

963,043,862 

10-83 

12-74 

16-20 

24  34 

1872 

428,487,131 

15,690,455 

444,177,586 

626,595,077 

1,070,772,663 

I 10-55 

0-30 

11-80 

26-37 

1873 

505,033,439 

17,446,483 

522,479,922 

642,136,210 

1.164,616,132 

12-12 

17-62 

8-76 

27  94 

1874 

569,433.421 

16,849,619 

586,283,040 

567,406,342 

1,153,689,382 

13  31 

14-98 

pit 

0-93 

26  95 

1875 

499,284,100 

14,158,611 

513,442,711 

533,005,436 

1,046,448,147 

11-36 

— 12-42 

— 

929 

23-80 

1876 

525,582,247 

14,802,424 

540,384,671 

460,741,190 

1,001,125,861 

11-64 

5-24 

— 

4-33 

22-17 

1877 

589,670,224 

12,804,996 

602,475,220 

451,323,126 

1,053,798,346 

12-72 

11-49 

526 

22  73 

1878 

680,709,268 

14,156,498 

694,865,766 

437,051,532 

1,131,917,298 

1 14-30 

15-33 

741 

23-78 

1879 

698,340,790 

12,098,651 

710,439,441 

445,777,775 

1,156,217,216 

1 14-29 

2-24 

2-14 

23  66 

1880 

823,946,353 

11,692,305 

835,638,658 

667,954,746 

1,503,593,404 

16-43 

17-62 

300 

29  97 

1881 

883,925,947 

18,451,399 

902,377,346 

642,664,628 

1,545,041,974 

17-23 

7-98 

2-75 

30-10 

1882 

733,239,732 

17,302,525 

750,542,257 

724,639,574 

1,475,181,831 

13  97 

— 16-82 

— 

452 

27-91 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 

Domestic 

Exports. 

F oreign 
Exports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Trade. 

Domestic  Exports 

per  Capita. 

Percentage  of  in-  ' 

crease  or  decrease 

of  Total  Exports. 

Percentage  of  in- 

crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Trade. 

Total  Trade  per 

Capita. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

p.  c. 

p.  c. 

% 

1883 

804,223,632 

19,615,770 

823,839,402 

723,180,914 

1,547,020,316 

14  98 

9 76 

4-87 

28-81 

1884 

724,964,852 

15,548,757 

740,513,609 

667, 697,693 

1,408,211,302 

13  20 

— 1011 

— 8-97 

25-64 

1885 

726,682,946 

15,506,809 

742,189,755 

577,527,329 

1,319,717,084 

12  94 

0'22 

- 6-28 

23  54 

1886 

665,964,529 

13,560,301 

679,524,830 

635,436,136 

1,314,960,966 

11-60 

— 8'44 

— 0-36 

22  90 

1887 

703,022,923 

13,160,288 

716,183,211 

692,319,768 

1,408,502,979 

11-98 

5-39 

711 

24  00 

1888 

683,862,104 

12,092,403 

695,954,507 

723,957,114 

1,419,911,621 

11-40 

— 2-82 

0-81 

23  67 

1889 

730,282,609 

12,118,766 

742,401,375 

745,131,652 

1,487,533,027 

1192 

292 

4-76 

24  27 

1890 

845,293,828 

12,534,856 

857,828,684 

789,310,409 

1,647,139,093 

13-50 

15  44 

10-72 

26-30 

1891 

872,270,283 

12,210,527 

884,480,810 

844,916,196 

1,729,397,006 

13  63 

310 

4-99 

27'02 

1892 

1,015,732,011 

14,546,137 

1,030,278,148 

827,402,462 

1,857,680,610 

15.53 

16.48 

7-41 

28-40 

1893 

831,030,785 

16,634,409 

847,665,194 

866,400,922 

1,714,066,116 

12  44 

— 1772 

— 7 73 

25  65 

1894 

869,204,937 

22,935,635 

892,140,572 

654.994,622 

1,547,135,194 

12  73 

524 

— 9-73 

22.66 

1895 

793,392,599 

14,145,566 

807,538,165 

731,969,965 

1,539,508,130 

11-37 

- 9-48 

— 049 

22-07 

1896 

863,200,487 

19,406,451 

882,606,938 

779,724,674 

1,662,331,612 

12  11 

9-29 

7-97 

23  32 

1897 

1,032,007,603 

18,985,953 

1,050,993,556 

764,730,412 

1,815,723,968 

14-17 

19  07 

9-22 

24  94 

1898 

1,210,291,913 

21,190,417 

1,231,482,330 

616,049.654 

1,847,531,984 

16-05 

17  17 

1-75 

24  60 
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CANADA. 


Year. 

Exports, 
produce  of 
Canada. 

Exports  not 
the  produce 
of  Canada. 

Total 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Trade. 

Domestic  Exports 
per  Capita. 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Exports. 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Trade. 

Total  Trade  per 
Capita. 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

* 

P- 

p.  c. 

$ 

1867 

1868 

48,504,889 

4,196,821 

52,701,720 

68,564,497 

121,266,217 

14'38 

35  96 

1869 

; 52,400,772 

3,855,801 

56,256,573 

66,167,936 

122,424,509 

15  35 

674 

095 

35  87 

1870 

59,043,590 

6,527,622 

65,571,212 

70,478,810 

136,050,022 

17  09 

16  55 

1113 

39  38 

1871 

57,630,024 

9,853,244 

67,483,268 

93,359,877 

160,843,145 

16  38 

2-91 

18-22 

45-71 

1872 

65,885,140 

12,744,125 

78,629,265 

108,676,778 

187,306,043 

18  24 

1651 

16  45 

52-14 

1873. ..... 

76,538,025 

9,405,910 

85,943,935- 

125,005,816 

210,949,751 

20  65 

930 

12  62 

5750 

1874 

76,741,997 

10,614,096 

87,356,093 

123,990,300 

211,346,393 

20  06 

1*64 

019 

55  "24 

1875 

69,709,823 

7,137,319 

76,847,142 

120,860,194 

197,707,336 

17-92 

1—  1-20 

— 6-45 

5087 

1876 

72,491,437 

7,234,961 

79,726,398 

90,990,235 

170,716,633 

18  35 

3"74 

— 13.65 

! 43  22 

1877. ..... 

68,030,546 

7,111,108 

75,141,654 

97,153,873 

172,295,527 

16-95 

— 5-75 

0-92 

42  93 

1878 

67,989,023 

11,165,655 

79,154,678 

92,278,061 

171,432,739 

16  66 

534 

— 0 50 

) 42  02 

1879 

62,431,025 

8,355,644 

70,786,699 

80,325,338 

151,112,007 

15-05 

- 10-57 

— 11-85 

36  44 

1880 

72,899,697 

13,240,006 

86,139,703 

84,607,940 

170,747,643 

1729 

2169 

12'99 

j 40  50 

1881 

83,944,701 

13,375,117 

97,319,818 

104,207,565 

201,527,383 

19  35 

1296 

18-02 

1 46  47 

1882 

94,137,657 

7,628,453 

101,766,110 

117,915,757 

219,681,867 

2147 

4-56 

9 00 

5011 

1883 

87,702,431 

9,751,773 

97,454,204 

130,978,499 

228,432,703 

19-78 

j—  423 

3 98 

51  52 

1884 

79,833,098 

9,389,106 

89,222,204 

114,189,377 

203,411,581 

17  79 

- 8 44 

1—  10-95 

45  34 

1885 

79,131,735 

8,079,646 

87,211,381 

105,987,242 

193,198,623 

17-43 

- 225 

- 5 02 

: 42  56 

1886 

77,756,704 

7,438,079 

85,194,783 

100,814,004 

186,008,787 

16*94 

— 2-31 

- 3 72 

40-53 

1887 

80,960,909 

8,549,333 

89,510,242 

112,360,018 

201,870,260 

17*45 

5 07 

8 42 

1 43  52 

26 
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CANADA. 


Year. 

Exports, 
produce  of 
Canada. 

Exports  not 
the  produce 
of  Canada. 

■ 

Total 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Trade. 

Domestic  Exports 

per  Capita. 

Percentage  of  in- 

crease or  decrease 
of  Total  Exports. 

Percentage  of  in- 

crease or  decrease 
of  TotalVTrade. 

Total  Trade  per 

Capita. 

1867. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

p.  c. 

p.  c. 

$ 

1888. 

81,382,072 

8,803,394 

90,185,466 

108,719,158 

198,904,624 

17  36 

0 75 

— 1 '46 

42-42 

1889 

80,272,456 

6,938,455 

87,210,911 

114,649,680 

201,860,591 

16-93 

— 329 

1-48 

42  59 

1890 

85,257,586 

9,051,781 

94,309,367 

120,775,230 

215,084,597 

17-78 

814 

6-55 

44-87 

1891 

88,671,738 

8,798,631 

97,470,369 

118,156,468 

215,626,837 

18  29 

3 35 

0-24 

44  49 

1892 

99,032,466 

13,121,791 

112,154,257 

125,587,538 

237,741,795 

20-21 

15-06 

10-26 

48-52 

1893 

105,488,798 

8,941,856 

114,430,654 

122,540,068 

236,970,722 

21-29 

202 

— 0-32 

47-83 

1894 

103,851,764 

11,833,805 

115,685,569 

119,451,868 

235,137,437 

20  73 

1-09 

— 0-77 

46  94 

1895 

102,828,441 

6,485,043 

109,313,484 

106,205,062 

215,518,546 

20  29 

— 5-50 

— 8-34 

42  53 

1896 

109,707,805 

6,606,738 

116,314,543 

112,785,189 

229,099,732 

21-40 

6-40 

6-30 

44-69 

1897. ..... 

123,632,540 

10,825,163 

134,457,703 

114,542,415 

249,000,118 

23-83 

I 15-59 

8-66 

48-01 

1898 

144,548,662 

14,980,883 

159,529,545 

135,932,209 

295,461,754 

1 

27-54 

18-64 

8-65 

56-29 

WEST  INDIA  TRADE. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  must  see  that  the  presentation  of 
these  interesting  statements  must  be  a matter 
of  exceeding  difficulty.  In  the  Budget  of  a 
year  ago  we  extended  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  to  the  British  West  Indies 
(including  British  Guiana).  This  step  on  the 
part  of  Canada  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  press  and  people  of  the 
West  Indies.  Some  improvement  in  out 
trade  with  these  islands  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and  we  have  ground  for  hop- 
ing for  further  extension,  although  there  are 
certain  conditions  respecting  the  United 
States  tariff  which  tend  to  check  the  growth 
of  trade  with  Canada.  Our  West  India  trade 
has  not  been  in  a healthy  condition  for  sev- 
eral years.  Our  imports  from  the  British 
West  Indies  had  been  steadily  declining. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1898, 
before  the  preferential  tariff  came  into 
operation  as  respects  the  West  Indies, 
our  imports  from  these  islands  were 
a little  more  than  half  what  they  were 
in  1897.  Our  exports  to  the  British  West 
Indies  also  showed  a steady  falling  off.  The 
situation  was  such  that  but  for  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  our  trade  with  those  islands 
would  have  been  almost  destroyed.  While 
the  trade  is  still  far  from  what  it  should  be, 


I am  hopeful  that  when  we  have  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  present  year,  which  will  in- 
clude 11  months  of  the  preferential  tariff, 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  a very  decided 
improvement  as  compared  with  the  year  be- 
fore the  preferential  tariff  began.  Our 
imports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West 
Indies  (including  British  Guiana)  for  the  six 
months  ending  31st  December,  1898,  were  : 

Lbs.  Value. 

Six  months,  1898 9,049,020  $161,901 

Six  months,  1897 6,245,924  124,804 

Increase 2,803,096  $37,097 

There  is  a feature  of  the  United  States 
tariff  which  tends  to  encourage  trade  be- 
tween the  West  Indies  and  that  country, 
and  which  to  some  extent,  balances  the  pre- 
ference we  have  extended  to  the  West  In- 
dies. I know  that  when  we  extended  a pre- 
ference rate  to  the  West  Indies  there  was 
a disposition  in  some  quarters  to  criticise  us 
for  giving  a preference  when  we  were  get- 
ting nothing  in  return.  But  I am  afraid 
that  the  advantage  to  our  West  India  friends 
which  we  intended  them  to  have,  is  not  as 
great  as  some  persons  imagined.  We  give  a 
preference  of  25  per  cent  on  sugar  coming 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States, 
though  they  have  not  a preference  in  the 
same  form,  actually  give  a preference  on 
cane  sugar  over  beet  sugar,  which  is  more 


'll 


than  25  per  cent  ; in  fact  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  and  pos- 
sibly more.  They  do  this  by  a system  of 
countervailing  duties.  They  levy  the  ordi- 
nary tariff  on  beet  sugars  which  come  into 
the  United  States  ; then,  in  addition,  they 
have  a provision  in  their  tariff  that  wherever 
any  sugar  comes  from  what  is  called  a 
bounty-fed  country,  then  that  sugar  shall 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  stated  ordinary  duty, 
an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  bounty  which  is  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  country  from  which  the  sugar  is  ex- 
ported. Now,  as  beet  root  sugars  of  the  con- 
tinent are  all  bounty-fed  sugars,  they  are 
subject  to  this  additional  countervailing  duty 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  difference  thus  made  between  the  cane 
sugar  which  comes  from  the  West  Indies 
and  the  beet  sugar  which  comes  largely 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  amounts,  as 
I said  a moment  ago,  to  fully  25  per  cent, 
and  indeed  in  some  cases  to  a considerable 
more.  Therefore,  there  is  a great  demand 
in  the  United  States  for  cane  sugar.  There 
are  strong  inducements  on  the  part  of  the 
American  refiner  to  buy  cane  sugar,  because 
he  can  enter  it  at  a duty  very  much  less 
than  beet  sugar.  Whether  we  can  do  any 
large  amount  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
even  under  our  present  preferential  tariff,  is 
a question  which,  I frankly  say,  is  open  to 
some  debate,  and  we  may  have  to  consider, 
if  we  desire  further  to  encourage  our  West 
India  trade,  whether  we  can  not  devise 
some  other  methods  of  doing  it.  For  the 
present,  I think  the  figures  of  the  present 
year  show  a considerable  increase  in  our 
West  India  trade,  but  I am  afraid  we  can- 
not look  for  any  great  increase  while  the 
United  States  tariff  stands  in  the  position  to 
which  I have  referred. 

In  this  connection  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a fact  which  is  very  interesting 
indeed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  both  in  the  press 
and  in  the  House,  that  one  result  of  the  ar- 
rangements recently  made  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Porto  Rico  was  to  place 
Canadian  shipping  at  a decided  disadvan- 
tage. A considerable  proportion  of  the  ship- 
ping of  our  maritime  provinces,  and  possibly 
some  from  the  St.  Lawrence  also,  carried 
the  products  of  Canada  out  to  Porto  Rico, 
then  loaded  with  sugar  and  carried  the 
sugar  back  to  ports  of  the  United  States. 


Under  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
whereby  Porto  Rico  becomes  Virtually  part 
of  the  United  States— at  all  events  it  is  so 
treated— that  at  once  became  a coasting 
trade,  and  under  the  coasting  laws  of  the 
United  States  our  ships  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  take  sugars  or  any  other  products 
from  Porto  Rico  and  land  them  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ports.  It  was  a matter  of  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  our  shipping 
interests,  and  though  I do  not  know  that 
we  could  have  expected  anything  else,  still  it 
was  a very  regrettable  arrangement,  and  onet 
that  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  have 
modified  if  possible.  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  from  information  now  received, 
orders  have  been  sent  by  the  U.  S.  War  De- 
partment to  the  general  commanding  in  Por- 
to Rico  to  permit  all  vessels,  American  or  for- 
eign, to  load  and  clear  for  the  United  States. 
This  is  information  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  I understand,  of  course, 
that  they  always  had  the  right  to  go 
to  a foreign  port  ; the  difficulty  was  that 
they  had  no  right  to  go  to  a United  States 
port,  but  they  can  now  clear  from  Porto 
Rico  for  the  United  States. 

TARIFF  REDUCTIONS— ACT  OF  1897. 

The  extent  of  the  tariff  reductions  made  by 
our  Act  of  1897  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press.  The  positions  assumed  on  this  ques- 
tion by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  from  time 
to  time  have  been  strangely  inconsistent. 
When  the  new  tariff  was  brought  down  no- 
body doubted  that  the  reductions  were  nu- 
merous and  important.  The  fact  that  there 
was  a sharp  reduction  on  a great  many 
items  all  along  the  line  was  recognized  by 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  and  by  their  press. 
If  it  were  necessary  I could  quote  abundant 
proof  of  that  fact,  and  if  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement  is  called  in  question,  some  of 
these  quotations  will  be  given  before  the 
debate  closes.  It  is  enough  for  my  present 
purpose  to  say  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
and  their  press  have  recognized  that  we 
made  a great  many  important  reductions. 
Indeed  the  charge  was  made  against  us  that 
our  reductions  were  of  such  a character  that 
we  would  paralyze  the  industries  of  the 
country.  The  opponents  of  the  Government 
either  believed  or  hoped  that  under  the 
change  of  tariff  policy  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  would  suffer,  and  so  they 
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were  prepared  to  condemn  the  Government 
roundly  for  the  reductions  that  were  made. 
But  their  expectations  or  hopes  in  this  direc- 
tion were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Liberals  claimed  that  under  a policy  of  tariff 
reform  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  benefited,  not  injured.  Time 
proved  the  correctness  of  their  views.  In 
almost  every  branch  of  industry  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tariff  question  was  followed  by 
a revival  of  business.  Trade,  commerce  and 
even  manufactures  flourished  as  never  be- 
fore. Then,  finding  that  all  their  predictions 
as  to  the  disaster  which  was  to  follow  under 
a Liberal  Administration  had  proved  un- 
warranted, our  opponents  quickly  swung 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
took  the  ground  that  we  had  made  no  tariff 
reductions,  and  that  the  old  so-called  Na- 
tional Policy  was  still  in  force.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  attitude  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and,  therefore,  I propose  to  de- 
vote a little  attention  to  it.  How  a tariff  in 
which,  by  their  own  admission,  the  duties 
in  many  lines  had  been  cut  unsparingly, 
could  still  be  described  as  the  old  National 
Policy,  is  one  of  the  things  that  an  indepen- 
dent observer  will  have  much  difficulty  in 
understanding.  The  facts  and  figures  show 
conclusively  that  the  old  National  Policy  has 
not  been  continued,  but  that  under  a Liberal 
Administration  a very  large  and  substantial 
measure  of  tariff  reform  has  already  been 
accomplished.  I shall  invite  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  of  the  evidences  of 
this  tariff  reduction. 

Our  method  of  tariff  reform  involved  the 
taking  of  three  steps,  two  of  them  at  the 
beginning  and  one  at  a later  stage.  In  the 
first  place,  we  prepared  what  we  called  a 
general  tariff  in  which  large  reductions  from 
the  old  tariff  were  made.  Then  we  made  our 
preferential  tariff,  whereby  we  provided  that, 
as  compared  with  the  general  tariff,  there 
should  be  a reduction  of  one-eighth  of  the 
duty  in  favour  of  British  imports.  And 
we  made  a further  provision  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  a little  more  than  a year,  there 
should  be  a further  reduction  of  one-eighth, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  duties 
on  British  goods  would  be  one-fourth  less 
than  the  duties  on  other  goods.  In  the 
making  of  our  general  tariff,  there  were  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  duties  were  in- 
creased. In  nearly  every  one  of  these, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  when  you 


apply  the  preferential  rate,  you  have  these 
duties  lower  now  than  they  were  under  the 
old  tariff.  As  the  effort  has  been  made  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  our  reduction  of 
tariff  burdens  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
preferential  rate,  I think  it  is  important  that 
the  error  of  this  view  should  be  clear'ly 
pointed  out.  The  preferential  tariff  was  a 
most  important  and  valuable  feature  of  our 
tariff  reform.  But  apart  altogether  from 
that,  there  was  a large  degree  of  relief  from 
burdens  in  the  form  of  reductions  made  in 
the  general  tariff,  and  of  goods  which  were 
formerly  dutiable  and  were  transferred  to 
the  free  list. 

I have  here  a statement  showing  articles 
now  in  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  which  were 
dutiable  under  the  old  tariff,  and  showing 
also  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  under  the 
old  tariff.  These  lists  have  been  made  by 
the  officials  of  the  Customs  Department  and 
they  are  guaranteed  to  be  correct.  I,  hope 
my  hon.  friend  will  consent  to  my  putting 
them  in  without  reading. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Well,  I cannot  do  that, 
not  because  I do  not  want  to  be  quite  gener- 
ous, but  we  have  to  reply  to  that  statement, 
and  we  cannot  reply  to  a thing  which  is 
not  read. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I will 
give  it  to  my  hon.  friend  with  permission 
to  put  it  in  the  “ Hansard  ” afterwards. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  My  hon.  friend  will  have 
to  read  this.  too. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
object,  but  these  statements  are  rather  long 
and  tedious. 

Statement  showing  articles  now  on  the  free  list  of 
the  tariff  which  were  dutiable  under  the  tariff  m 
force  when  the  Liberal  Government  came  into 
power,  with  the  rates  of  duty  then  imposed. 


Articles  transferred  to 
free  list. 

Former 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Degras,  oleostearine.  (This  was 
formerly  free  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  only) 

20  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 

20  p.  c.  11 

7h  cts.  per  bush. 

15  cts.  h 

10  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 
20  p.  c.  h 

20  p.  c.  h 

Florist  stock,  as  follows  : — 

Corms,  tubors,  rhizomes,  aru- 
caria  spirsea , . c . 

Indian  corn 

Seed  beans  from  Britain 

Rape  seed — sowing 

Mushroom  spawn 

Artificial  limbs ...  
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Mr.  FOSTER, 
tion  ? 


Is  that  a heavy  Importa- 


Articles  transferred  to 
free  list. 


Former 
Rates  of  Duty. 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No,  many 
of  these  items  are  not  heavy,  but  they  were 
regarded  as  very  important  to  be  put  on  the 
free  list  nevertheless.  Oif  course,  I could 
have  selected  only  the  heavy  items,  but  I 


have  taken  them  all  fairly, 

big  and  little. 

Articles  transferred  to 
free  list. 

Former 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Asphaltum  or  asphalt,  refined . . . 

Binder  twine 

Articles  for  manufacture  of  binder 
twine .... 

Religious  tracts 

20  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 
12^  p.c.  h 

Varying  according 
to  material. 

35  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 

Books  for  the  use  of  libraries  of 
schools,  or  for  the  library  of  any 
incorporated,  medical,  literary, 
scientific  or  art  association  or 

. 

society 6 cts.  per  lb 

Books  on  the  application  of  science; 
to  industries  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing books  on  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  fish  and  fish- 
ing, mining,  metallurgy,  archi- 
tecture, electric  and  other  en- 
gineering, carpentry,  shipbuild- 
ing, mechanism,  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing, tanning,  weaving  and  other 
mechanic  arts,  and  similar 
industrial  books 6 cts.  per  lb. 

Canvas  or  fabric,  not  frictionized, 
for  the  manufacture  of  bicycle 
tires,  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  bicycles  for  use 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  bicycle  tires  in-  their  own 
factories 


Clay  crucibles 

Cyanogen  or  compound  of  Bro- 
mine and  Potassium  for  reduc- 
ing metals  in  mining  operations 

Quebracho 

Extracts  of  nut  galls 

Fashion  plates — Tailors’,  mil- 
liners’and  mantlemakers’ 


Head  ropes  (fishermen’s). 


Jute  and  hemp  yarn  for  hammocks 
Life  boats  and  life  saving  appa- 
ratus. (When  specially  import- 
ed by  societies  established  to 
encourage  the  saving  of  human 

life 

Brass,  in  strips,  not  polished, 

planished  or  coated 

Copper,  in  strips,  not  polished, 

planished  or  coated 

Brass  trimmings  for  bedsteads, 
when  imported  for  the  manu- 
facture of  same 

Cream  separators 

Cable  chains 


20  p.c.  and  22^  p.c. 
according  to  ma- 
terial 

20  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 


20  p.  c.  u 

20  p.  c.  ii 

20  p.  c. 

6 cts.  per  lb.  and 
20  p.  c. 

1^  cts.  per  lb.  and 
10  p.  c. 

20  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 


25  p.  c. 
30  p.  c. 
30  p.  c. 


30  p.  c. 
27 i p.  c. 
5 p.  c. 


Wrought  iron  tubing,  butt  or  lap- 
welded,  threaded  or  coupled  or 
not,  not  less  than  2^  inches  dia- 
meter, when  imported  for  use 
exclusively  in  mining,  smelting, 

reducing  or  'refining 

Platinum,  in  bars,  strips  or  plates 
Sewing  machine  attachments. . . . 
Steel,  No.  12  gauge  and  thinner, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  30  for 
the  manufacture  of  bed  fasts 
and  furniture  castors,  when  im- 
ported by  the  manufacturers  of 
such  articles  for  use  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  in 

their  own  factories 

Steel,  for  the  manufacture  of  bi- 
cycle chain,  when  imported  by 
the  manufacturers  of  bicycle 
chain  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  in  their  own  factories. . 
Steel  for  the  manufacture  of  axes, 
hatchets,  scythes,  reaping  books, 
hoes,  hand  rakes,  hay  or  straw 
knives,  windmills,  and  agricul- 
tural or  harvesting  forks,  when 
imported  by  the  manufacturers 
of  such  articles  for  use  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  there- 
of in  their  own  factories 

Steel  springs  for  the  manufacture 
of  surgical  trusses,  when  im 
ported  by  the  manufacturers  of 
trusses  for  use  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  thereof  in  their 

own  factories 

Flat  spring  steel,  steel  billets  and 
steel  axle  bars,  when  imported 
by  manufacturers  of  carriage 
springs  and  carriage  axles  for 
use  exclusively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  springs  and  axles  for 
carriages  or  vehicles  other  than 
railway  or  tramway,  in  their 

own  factories 

Spiral  spring  steelfor  spiral  springs 
for  railways,  when  imported  by 
the  manufacturers  of  railway 
springs  for  use  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  railway 
spiral  springs  in  their  own  fac 

tories 

Stereotypes,  electrotypes  and  cel- 
luloids of  newspaper  columns  in 
any  language  other  than  French 

and  English 

Barbed  fencing  wire  of  iron  and 

steel : 

Wire  of  zinc,  screwed  or  twisted, 
or  flattened  and  corrugated,  for 
use  in  connection  with  nailing 
machines  for  the  manufacture 

of  boots  and  shoes 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  No. 

9,  12  and  13  gauge 

Philosophical  instruments  and 
apparatus,  such  as  are  not  man- 
ufactured in  Canada,  when  im- 
ported for  use  in  public  hos- 
pitals   

Photographs,  not  exceeding  three 
sent  by  friends  and  not  for  pur- 
pose of  sale  


15  p.  c.  ad  valorem. 
20  p.  c.  it 

30  p.  c.  h 


12  to  16  gauge,  $10 
per  ton.  17  gauge 
and  thinner,  5 p. 
c.  ad  valorem. 

$10  per  ton. 


$10  per  ton. 


1 ct.  per  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  valorem. 


Flat  spring  steel 
and  steel  bars, 
$10,  per  ton  ; bil- 
lets, $5  per  ton.jj 


$10  per  ton. 

§ cts.  per  sq.  in. 

| cts.  per  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

20  p.c.  and  25  p.c., 
according  to  pur- 
pose used. 

25  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

20  .. 


30 


Articles  transferred  to 
free  list. 

Former 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Rubber,  powdered  

|20  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments 
and  surgical  needles 

15 

Books — donations  of,  for  charit- 
able purposes  

6 cts.  per  lb. 

Specimens,  models  and  wall  dia- 
grams, for  illustrations  of 
natural  history,  for  universities 
and  public  museums 

Dutiable  according 

Astrachan  or  Russian  hair  skins 

to  material. 

and  China  goat  plate  or  rugs, 
wholly  or  partially  dressed  but 
not  dyed 

15  p.c. 

This  is  a large  list  of  items,  some  of  which 
go  directly  into  general  consumption,  such 
articles  as  corn,  barbed  wire,  binder 
twine,  &c.,  but  many  of  these  articles 
are  the  raw  material  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  cheaper  raw  material 
which  is  furnished  to  the  manufacturers  has 
been  the  secret,  to  a very  large  degree,  of 
the  manufacturing  prosperity  which  Canada 
is  now  enjoying. 

Mr.  MicNEILL.  Does  this  statement  say 
that  these  goods  are  now  free  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  These  are 
now  free,  amd  I gave  the  duty  that  they  for- 
merly bore. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  a 
large  number  of  these  articles  could,  by 
Order  in  Council,  be  admitted  free  for  the 
use  of  manufacturers  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  That 
may  be  so  : I have  received  the  statement 
from  the  Customs  Department.  I will  have 
that  matter  looked  into,  and,  if  it  is  so,  I 


will  have  that  correction  made.  The  bon. 
Minister  of  Customs  says  that  some  were 
subject  to  Order  in  Council,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent this  list  should  be  modified,  and  I will 
see  that  it  is  done.* 

Besides  this  transfer  of  goods  from  the 
dutiable  to  the  free  list,  that  were,  as  I 
have  said,  important  reductions  in  the  gene- 
ral tariff.  I shall  now  submit  a statement 
giving  a list  of  the  dutiable  goods  upon 
which  the  duty  under  the  present  general 
tariff  is  lower  than  it  was  under  the  old 
tariff  and  giving  also  the  respective  rates 
under  the  two  tariffs.  It  is  to  be  noted 
carefully  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  such 
articles  is  reduced  still  further  by  one- 
fourth  under  the  preferential  tariff.  I hope 
the  bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Foster)  will  consent 
that  I should  put  these  items  in.  I will 
send  the  statement  across  to  him  and  he 
can  have  the  privilege  of  taking  it  home  and 
studying  it. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS,  Read,  read. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  In  the 
statement  which  I am  now  about  to  read,  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  any  of  these  arti- 
cles come  in  from  Great  Britain  the  present 
rate  of  duty  is  further  decreased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  preferential  tariff.  These  rates 
of  duty  which  I shall  read  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  preferential  tariff  at  all,  but  the 
statement  is  entirely  a comparison  of  the 
present  general  tariff  with  the  old  tariff, 
and,  as  I have  said,  the  present  geheral  rate 
of  duty  is  to  be  further  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  British  preferential  rate  on  goods 
coming  from  that  country. 


Statement  giving  a List  of  Dutiable  Goods  upon  which  the  Duty  under  the  present 
General  Tariff  is  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Old  Tariff,  and  giving  also  the 
respective  Rates  under  the  two  Tariffs.  The  rate  given  as  “ present  rate  ” is  subject 
to  25  per  cent  reduction  under  the  preferential  tariff. 


— 

Old  Rate. 

Present  Rate. 

Belts,  surgical,  and  trusses,  electric  belts,  pessaries  and 
suspensory  bandages  of  all  kinds 

25  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

15c.  per  lb. 

Books,  printed  ; periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  n.e.s 

Posters,  advertising  bills  and  folders 

6c.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  18^ 
p.  c.  ad  val.  computed  on  basis 

of  1896  imports 

15c.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent. . . . . , 

*Note. — Subsequent  inquiry  showed  that  the  statement  supplied  by  the  Customs  Department  and 
used  by  Mr.  Fielding  was  correct-.  * 
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Labels  for  cigar  boxes,  fruit,  vegetable,  meat,  fish,  con- 
fectionery, and  other  goods  ; also  shipping,  price  or 
other  tags,  tickets  or  labels  ; and  railroad  or  other 
tickets,  whether  lithographed  or  printed  or  partly 
printed,  n.e.s 


Breadstuffs — 

Wheat 

Indian  or  corn  meal 

Wheat  flour 

Cane,  reed,  or  rattan,  split  or  otherwise  manufactured. 


n.  o.  p. 


Carriages — 

Buggies  and  carriages,  pleasure  carts  and  similar  vehi- 
cles, n.  e.  s 


Sleighs 

Tower  clocks  4 

Coal,  bituminous 

Collars  of  cotton _or  linen,  xylonite,  xyolite  or  celluloid . 


Cordage,  n.  e.  s. 


Corset  clasps,  busks,  blanks  and  steels,  and  corset  wires, 
tipped  or  untipped 


Cotton — 

Embroideries,  white . 

Duck,  white 

«Jeans,  coutilles  and  sateens,  imported  by  corset  and 

dress  stay  makers  for  use  in  their  own  factories 

Sheets 

Shirts  of  cotton,  costing  more  than  $3  per  dozen 


Socks  and  stockings  

Cuffs  of  cotton,  linen,  xylonite,  xyolite  or  cellujoid .... 

Drugs,  etc. — 

^ Glycerine  imported  by  manufacturers  of  explosives  for 
£7  use  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  their  own  factories. . 
k Proprietary  medicines,  liquid,  not  containing  alcohol. . . 

„ Sulphuric  ether 

Solutions  of  peroxides  of  hydrogen 

Earthen  and  Chinaware — 

Demijohns,  churns  or  crocks  


Electric  light  carbons  and  carbon  points . 


Electric  light  carbons  over  six  inches  in  circumference. 

Insulators  of  all  kinds 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives — 

Giant  powder,  nitre  and  other  explosives 

Nitro-glycerine 

Gun  or  pistol  covers  or  cases,  game  bags 

Loading  tools ......  

Gutta  percha  and  India-rubber,  manufactures  of — 

Boots  and  shoes,  with  cloth  uppers 

Belting 

Agricultural  Implements — 

Farm,  road  or  field  rollers . . . 


Forks,  pronged. 

Hay  tedders 

Hoes  

Knives,  hay  or  straw 

Knives,  edging 

Manure  spreaders 


Old  Rate. 


15c.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  46  per  cent  ad  val. 
computed  on  basis  of  1896  im- 
ports   35  per  cent. 

15c.  per  bushel 12c.  per  bushel 

40c.  per  bbl j25c.  p«r  bbl. 

75  11  60c.  h 


Present  Rate. 


17  h 


Costing  not  more  than  $50,  $5 

each  and  25  per  cent  

30  per  cent. 

30  „ 

60c.  per  ton 

24c.  per  doz.'  and  25  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  52  per  cent  com- 
puted on  basis  of  1896  imports, 
lj-c.  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  28  per  cent  computed 
on  basis  of  1896  imports 

5c.  per  lb.  and  20  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  37  per  cent  computed 

on  basis  of  1896  imports 

30  per  cent.  

25  h 


25  „ 

32^  „ 

$1  per  doz.  and  25  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  37  per  cent  ad  val. 
computed  on  basis  of  1896  im- 
ports -, 

10c.  per  doz.  pairs,  and  35  p.  cent 
4c.  per  pair  and  25  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  59  per  cent  ad  val. 
based  on  1896  imports 


20  per  cent 
50 

5c.  per  lb . . . 
50  per  cent 


3c.  per  gall,  holding  capacity, 
equivalent  to  38  per  cent  ad  val. 

based  on  1896  imports 

$2.50  per  1,000,  length  12  inches, 
equivalent  to  44  per  cent  based 

on  1896  imports 

25  per  cent 

30  „ 


4c.  per  lb.  . . 
4c.  per  lb.  . . 
32^  per  cent. 
35 


30 

32^ 


15 


35 

25 

25 

53c.  per  ton. 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


35 

25 

22b 

20 

30 


30 


35 

15  h 

25  11 

3c.  per  lb. 
3c. 

30  per  cent. 
30 

25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
125 
25 
120 
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Agricultural  Implements — Concluded. 

Post  hole  diggers 

Potato  diggers 

Rakes,  n.  e.  s 

Scythes  and  snaths,  sickles  or  reaping  hooks ...  

Spades  and  shovels  and  spade  and  shovel  blanks  and  iron 
or  steel  cut  to  shape  for  same 


All  other  agricultural  implements,  n.e.s 

Cart  or  wagon  skeins  or  boxes f 

Bar  iron  or  steel,  rolled,  whether  in  coils,  bundles,  rods 
or  bars,  comprising  rounds,  ovals,  squares  and  flats, 

and  rolled  shapes,  n.o.p 

Butts  and  hinges,  n.e.s 

Cast  iron  pipe  of  every  description 

Cast  scrap  iron 

Chain,  malleable  sprocket  or  link  belting  for  binders. . . . 

Tacks,  shoe,  equivalent  to  52  p.c,  based  on  1896 imports. 

Steam  engines  and  boilers 

Fittings,  iron  or  steel  for  iron  or  steel  pipe 

Forgings  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever  shape  or  size  or  in 
whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  n.e.s 

Steel  shafting,  turned,  compressed  or  polished  ; and 
hammered  iron  or  steel  bars  or  shapes,  n.o.p 

Hardware,  namely,— 

Builders’,  cabinetmakers’,  upholsterers’,  harness  makers’, 
saddlers’,  and  carriage  hardware,  including  curry 

combs 

Iron  or  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets, 
puddled  bars  and  loops  and  other  forms,  n.o.p.,  less 
finished  than  iron  or  steel  bars  but  more  advanced  than 

pig  iron,  except  castings  ...  

Iron  in  pigs 

Iron  in  pigs,  (charcoal)  

Iron  in  kentledge | 

Locks  of  all  kinds  ...  .* ... 

Machines  and  Machinery — • 

Fanning  mills 

Grain  crushers 

Windmills 

Ore  crushers  and  rock  crushers,  stamp  mills,  cornish  and 
belted  rolls,  rock  drills,  air  compressors,  cranes  and 

derricks  and  percussion  coal  cutters 

Fodders  or  feed  cutters 

Horse  powers 

Portable  engines 

Portable  saw  mills  and  planing  mills 

Threshers  and  separators .... 

All  other  portable  machines ...  

Slot  machines 

Typewriting  machines 

All  other  machinery,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron 

or  steel,  n.o.p . , . 

Nails  and  spikes,  cut,  and  railway  spikes ■ 

Nails,  wire,  all  kinds,  n.o.p 

Mould  boards  or  shares  or  plough  plates,  land  sides  and 
other  plates  for  agricultural  implements,  cut  to  shape 
from  rolled  plates  of  steel  but  not  moulded,  punched, 
polished  or  otherwise  manufactured,  when  costing  4c. 

per  lb.  and  under .... 

Pumps 

Railway  fish  plates  and  tie  plates 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  angles,  tees,  beams,  channels,  joists, 
girders,  zees,  stars  or  rolled  shapes,  or  trough,  bridge, 
building  or  structural  rolled  sections  or  shapes,  not 
punched,  drilled  or  further  manufactured  than  rolled, 
n.e.s.,  and  flat  eye  bar  blanks,  not  punched  or  drilled. 
Rolled  iron  or  steel  hoop,  band,  scroll  or  strip,  eight 
inches  or  less  in  width,  No.  18  gauge  and  thicker,  n.e.s. 


Old  Rate. 

Present  Rate. 

35  per  cent ..... 

25  per  cent. 

35  h 

25 

35  m 

25  „ 

35 

25 

50c.  per  doz.  and  25  p.c.,  equiva- 

lent to  38  p.c.  based  on  1896 

imports 

35 

35  per  cent ....  

25 

324  u 

30 

$10  per  ton 

$7  per  ton. 

324  per  cent. 

30 

$10  p.  ton,  but  not  less  than  35  p.c. 

$8  „ 

$4  per  ton 

$2.50  per  ton. 

274  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 

1 4 ounce  to  4 ounces  to  1 

I 1000,  one  cent  per  thou-  > 

35 

[ sand.  J 

274  per  cent 

25 

35  

30 

35  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $15 

per  ton 

30  per  ton. 

$10  per  ton  and  ^c.  per  lb.  addition- 

al, estimated  equivalent  to  35p.c 

30 

324  per  cent 

30 

$5  per  ton 

$2  per  ton. 

$4  « 

$2.50  per  ton. 

$4  „ . 

$2.50 

$4  h 

$2.50 

324  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

35  „ 

25 

35  .1  

25 

30  „ 

25 

274  I.  

25 

35  per  cent . „ 

25  per  cent. 

30  -,  

25 

30  

25 

30  „ 

25 

30  u 

25 

30  „ 

25 

27  \ ,, 

25 

274  " 

25 

27J  » .... 

25 

fc.  per  lb 

4c.  per  lb. 

le.  it  

fc.  11 

20  per  cent 

5 per  cent. 

30  „ 

25  h 

$10  per  ton « . . . 

$8  per  ton. 

124  per  cent 

10  per  cent. 

$10  per  ton 

$7  per  ton. 
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Old  Rate.  > 1 ' 

Bres^nt  Rate.. 

Machines  and  Machinery — Continued. 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  angles  and  channels,  weighing  less 
than  35  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  not  punched,  drilled,  or 

35  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $10 
per  ton 

$10  per  ton  „ 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  plates  or  sheets,  sheared  or  unsheared 
and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves, 

$7  per  ton. 

$7  per  ton. 

10  per  cent. 

30  „ 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  plates  not  less  than  30  inches  in 
width  and  not  less  than  5-inch  in  thickness,  n.o.p 

124  per  cent 

35"  H 

Skates  of  all  kinds  and  parts  thereof.  , 

10c.  per  pair  and  30  per  cent,  equi- 
valent to  57  per  cent  ad  val. 
based  on  1896  imports 

35 

Skelp  iron  or  steel,  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  imported 
by  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  pipe  for  use 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  pipe 

$10  per  ton,  equivalent  to  54  per 
cent  ad  val . . . 

5 h 

Stoves  of  all  kinds  and  parts  thereof,  n.e.s. . 

274  per  cent 

25  „ ’ 

Stove  plates  and  sad  or  smoothing  hatters’  and  tailors’ 

274  h 

25  „ 

Boiler  tubes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  including  flues  and 
corrugated  tubes  for  marine  boilers . 

7 2 per  cent 

5 per  cent. 

10 

10  „ 

Tubes  or  rolled  steel,  seamless,  not  jointed  or  welded, 
not  more  than  l\  Inches  in  diameter , 

15 

15  „ 

35  „ 

30  „ 

Wire  fencing  woven  and  wire  fencing  of  iron  or  steel,  n.e.s. 

27i  

•gC.  per  lb 

15 

15  1! 

Wire  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p  

25  per  cent 

20  „ 

Wire,  stranded  or  twisted,  clothes-line,  picture  or  other 
twisted  wire 

274  „ 

25 

Iron  or  steel  scrap,  wrought,  being  waste  or  refuse,  in- 
cluding punchings,  cuttings,  and  clippings  of  iron  or 
steel,  plates  or  sheets  having  been  in  actual  use  ; crop 
ends  of  tin  plate  bars,  blooms  and  rails,  the  same  not 
having  been  in  actual  use , 

$4  per  ton .... 

$1  per  ton. 

30  per  cent. 

10  „ 

Table  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  n.  0.  p 

324  per  cent  

Steel  plate,  universal  mill  or  rolled  edge,  bridge  plates 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  bridges 

12b  u 

Steel  in  bars,  sheets  or  plates,  thicker  than  17  gauge, 
when  of  greater  value  than  2Jc.  per  lb 

$10  per  ton 

5 ,1 

Steel  in  hoops,  scrolls  or  strips,  18  gauge  and  thicker, 
when  of  greater  value  than  2^c.  per  lb 

$10  .1  

5 

Adzes,  cleavers,  hatchets,  hammers,  picks,  mattocks  and 
eyes  or  poles  for  the  same . ... 

35  „ 

30  „ 

Axes 

35  I.  

25  „ 

Saws 

32b  „ 

30  „ 

Files  and  rasps,  n.e.s 

35  per  cent . . 

30 

Tools,  hand  or  n machine,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p 

35  1.  

30  ,1 

Leather — 

Tanner’s  scrap  leather 

20  „ 

15  h 

Type-making  accessories  for  lithographic  presses ...  

274  - ... 

10 

Composition  metal  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry 

25  I,  

10 

Stereotypes,  electrotypes  and  celluloids  for  almanacs,  calen- 
dars, illustrated  pamphlets,  newspaper  advertisements  or 
engravings,  and  all  other  like  work  for  commercial,  trade 
or  other  purposes,  n.e.s.,  and  matrices  or  copper  shells  for 
the  same 

2c.  per  sq.  in 

Stereotypes,  electrotypes  and  celluloids  of  newspaper 
columns  and  bases  for  the  same,  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  metal  or  celluloid . . . 

§C.  it  

Jc.  -, 

Stereotypes,  matrices  or  copper  shells  for  the  same 

2c.  h 

Wire  of  all  kinds,  except  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p 

All  parts  of  organs,  exeept  reeds 

25  per  cent . 

30  „ 

20  per  cent. 

25  .1 

Pianofortes 

35  -I  

30 

Oils — 

Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled,  purified  or  refined,  naphtha, 
and  petroleum,  n.e.s.. 

6c.  per  gall  . 

5c.  per  gall. 

5c.  h 

Products  of  petroleum,  n.e.s 

6c.  11  

3 
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-e  ,,  fy  ■ 11  * s * 

Old  Rate. 

Present  Rate. 

Oils — Concluded. 

Crude  petroleum,  fuel  and  gas  oils  (oth^r  than  naphtha, 
benzine  or  gasoline),  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
(other  than  oil  refiners)  for  use  in  their  own  factories 
for  fuel  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 

3c.  per  gall 

30  per  cent . 

2|c.  per  gall. 

20  per  cent. 

5c.  per  gall. 

Lubricating  oils,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  petroleum 
and  costing  less  than  25c.  per  gallon 

6c.  per  gall  . 

Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

Hanging  or  wall  paper  

Equivalent  ad  val.  rate  based  on 

1896  imports,  39  per  cent 

40c.  per  brl.  of  300  lbs 

35  per  cent 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  calcined  or  manufactured 

Enamelled  iron  or  steel  signs,  and  letters  for  same 

35  per  cent. 
12^c.  p.  100  lbs. 
30  per  cent. 

35 

Socks  and  stockings  of  silk ...  

10c.  per  doz.  pairs  and  35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  75c.  j 
per  square  for  black  or  blue,  or 
more  than  90c.  per  square  for' 
other  colours 

Slate — 

25  per  cent,  not 
over  75c  sq. 
25  per  cent. 

30  .. 

30  per  cent 

Soap — 

35  

Stockinettes  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  for 

use  in  their  own  factories,  unbleached 

ii  ti  h coloured. 

Tl\  p.  cent  \ 

9ft  | 

15  per  cent. 

Stone  and  manufactures  of — 

Flagstone,  granite,  rough  freestone,  sandstone  and  all 
building  stone  not  hammered  or  chiselled 

OU  t f J 

20  „ 

15  i, 

Granite  and  freestones,  dressed  ; all  other  building  stone, 
dressed,  except  marble . . .. 

30  „ 

20 

Flagstone,  dressed , . 

30  „ ; 

20 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar,  glucose  syrup  and  corn  syrup,  or 
any  syrups  containing  any  admixture  thereof 

lçC.  per  lb 

fc.  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

25  h 

Watch  cases 

35  per  cent 

Bakes,  hay,  of  wood  . . . 

35  ..  

W illow  or  osier — 

Window  shades  in  the  piece,  or  cut  and  hemmed,  or 
mounted  on  rollers . 

Wool  and  manufactures  of— 

35  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  5c. 
per  sq.  yd.,  equivalent  to  41  per 
cent  computed  on  basis  of  1896 
imports 

35 

Socks  and  stockings  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  al- 
paca goat,  etc 

10c.  per  doz.  prs.  and  35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

35 

Yarns  costing  30c.  per  lb.  and  over,  imported  on  the  cop, 
tube,  or  in  the  hank,  by  manufacturers  of  woollen 
goods  for  use  in  their  products 

20 

Worsted  tops  made  from  lustre,  wools  and  other  like 
combing  wools  such  as  are  grown  in  Canada ... 

20  „ ...... 

15 

Blankets  - , 

5c.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent,  eqtii va- 
lent to  39  per  cent  ad  val.  com- 
puted on  1896  imports 

Carpets,  two-ply  and  three-ply,  treble  ingrain,  composed 
wholly  of  wool ... 

Carpets,  two-ply  and  three-ply,  ingrain,  of  which  the 
warp  is  composed  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  material 
than  wool,  worsted,  etc 

35 

5c.  per  sq.  yd.  and  25  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  36  per  cent  com- 
puted on  1896  imports 

35 

3c.  per  sq.  yd.  and  25  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  37  per  cent  com- 
puted on  1896  imports 

35 

I submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  even  no  fur- 
ther reductions  had  been  made  than  those! 
shown  in  the  above  statement,  there  would 
still  be  a large  and  substantial  measure  of 
tariff  reform.  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  preferential  tariff,  whereby  the 
duties  of  the  general  tariff  are  further  re- 


duced to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  we  begin 
to  tfee  how  large  and  important  the  tariff  re- 
ductions have  been. 

I have  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the  tariff 
reductions  as  applied  to  a large  list  of 
articles.  I purpose  now  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a further  evidence  of 


35 


tariff  reform  ; but  before  doing  so,  I think  I 
shall  ask  you  to  call  it  six  o’clock. 

It  being  Six  o’clock,  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair. 

After  Recess. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr.  Field- 
ing). Just  before  you  left  the  Chair  at  six 
o’clock,  Mr.  Speaker,  I had  read  to  the  House 
a very  long,  and,  possibly,  a very  tiresome, 
list  of  the  items  in  our  present  general  tariff 
the  duties  on  which  are  materially  lower 
than  the  duties  in  the  old  tariff  of  1896.  And 
I had  observed,  Sir,  in  commenting  on  that 
list,  that  if  there  had  been  no  other  tariff 
reform  than  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  list  of  items  I submitted  to  the  House, 
we  would  have  been  far  from  continuing 
the  old  National  Policy,  and  would  have 
given  a large  measure  of  tariff  re- 
form. But  when  in  addition  to  that  we  con- 
sider that  on  every  one  of  these  items 
which  can  be  purchased  from  the  mother 
country,  there  is  a further  reduction  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  duties,  then  I think  we  shall 
satisfy  the  House  and  the  country  that  in- 
stead Of  having  the  National  Policy  still  in 
force,  as  my  hon.  friends  opposite  have  been 
contending,  we  have  given  the  country  a 
very  large  and  substantial  measure  of  tariff 
reform,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a fair 
and  full  compliance  with  the  pledges  in  the 
Liberia!  platform  of  the  convention  of  1893. 

But  I propose  now  to  take  another  view  of 
the  extent  of  this  tariff  reform.  I have 
pointed  out  the  reductions  on  a large  number 
of  items  ; let  me  now  invite  the  House  to  the 
question  of  the  amount  in  the  gross  or  the 
lump  sum  which  these  reductions  represent 
in  the  taxation  of  the  people  during  the  past 
year.  We  want  to  ascertain  what  the  tariff 
taxation  would  have  been  on  the  trade  of 
1898,  if  instead  of  having  the  present  tariff 
we  had  continued  in  force  the  tariff  of  1896. 
Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may 
ascertain  this  fact.  If  we  ascertain  the 
average  rate  of  duties  imposed  under  the 
tariff  of  1896  and  apply  that  to  the  importa- 
tions of  1898,  and  then  compare  the  results 
with  the  actual  payments  of  duty  under  the 
tariff  of  1898,  we  shall  approximately  reach 
the  sum  which  represents  the  saving  to  the 
people.  But  there  is  a more  exact  way  of 
making  the  calculation,  and  that  is  the  way 
which  I propose  to  take.  That  exact  way  is 
3* 


to  take  the  tariff  of  1896,  item  by  item,  and 
apply  it  to  the  importations  of  1898,  and  see 
just  what  the  taxation  would  be  if  the  tariff 
of  1896  were  applied  in  that  way.  I have 
here  a statement  of  the  tariff  of  1896,  applied 
to  the  importation  of  1898.  The  duty  on  the 
imports  of  1898,  applying  to  these  the  tariff 
of  1896,  would  have  been  $24,752,827.08.  The 
duty  collected  under  the  tariff  of  1898 
amounted  to  $22,157,788.49,  and  deducting 
the  refunds  under  the  preferential  tariff,  es- 
timated at  $120,000,  that  makes  the  net  duties 
collected  under  our  tariff  in  1898,  $22,037,- 
788.49.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the 
duty  that  would  have  been  levied  by  impos- 
ing the  rates  of  1896  on  the  imports  of  1898, 
we  find  that  the  reduction  by  the  tariff  of 
1898  amounted  to  $2,715,038.59.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a comparison  between  the  sum  col- 
lected on  the  imports  of  1898  and  the  sum 
which  would  have  been  collected  if  the  old 
tariff  rates  had  applied. 

But  there  is  one  item  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  subject  of  special  consideration  and 
may  go  to  qualify  that  statement.  I allude 
to  the  imports  of  Indian  corn.  We  imported 
in  1898,  19,771,314  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
which,  being  free,  was  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  portion  was  really  intended  for 
export  and  was  afterwards  exported.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  the  old  tariff  of  seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  for  home  con- 
sumption had  been  In  force — corn,  of  course, 
being  free  when  passing  through  in  transit— 
that  corn  would  not  have  been  entered  for 
home  consumption,  and,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  consider  it  in  the  home  consumption  at 
present.  I have  to  observe  on  that  point  that 
if  one  of  the  results  of  our  tariff  has  been 
that  we  have  not  only  encouraged  the  use  of 
corn  for  home  consumption,  but  besides  have 
attracted  into  the  country  a large  quantity  of 
corn  for  export,  we  have  thereby  given  em- 
ployment to  our  railways,  elevators,  steam- 
ships, and  all  the  workmen  who  are  associat- 
ed with  those  various  industries  ; and  in 
that  respect,  we  have  something  to  credit 
the  tariff  with  which  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. But  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
I propose  to  give  our  opponents  the  benefit 
of  their  contention  respecting  the  item  of 
corn,  and  to  apply  the  tariff  of  1896,  nqt  to 
the  total  imports  of  corn  in  189S.  but  only 
to  that  part  which  remained  in  the  country. 
That  is  to  say,  from  the  total  imports  I de- 
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duct  the  quantity,  not  the  produce  of  Can- 
ada, which  was  exported,  and  I find  the  fol- 
lowing result  : 


Total  duties  collected  in  1898 $22,157,788  49 

Less — Estimated  refunds  under 

the  preferential  tariff 120,000  00 


Net $22,037,788  49 


The  duty  that  would  have  been  collected  un- 
der the  1896  tariff  on  all  goods,  allowing  a 
duty  of  7 i cents  per  bushel  on  5,440,764 
bushels  of  Indian  corn— being  the  difference 
between  19,771,314  bushels  set  forth  in  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  1898,  as 
imported  free  for  home  consumption,  and 
14,330,550  shown  as  the  exports  of  Indian 
corn  not  the  produce  of  Canada — I find  would 
have  amounted  to  $23,678,035.83.  Or,  giving 
our  opponents  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable 
contention  with  regard  to  this  particular 
item  of  corn,  we  still  find  that  the  duties 
levied  by  our  tariff  in  1898  were  $1,640,247.34 
less  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  old 
tariff  had  been  applied  to  the  imports  of 
last  year.  The  foregoing  calculations  are 
based  on  the  trade  of  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1898,  but  I have  had  a statement  pre- 
pared— 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Before  my  hon.  friend 
leaves  that  portion  of  his  argument,  will  he 
give  the  House  some  idea  as  to  the  method 
by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  state  that  such  is  the 
case,  but  how  does  he  arrive  at  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  By  in- 
structing a very  competent  officer,  who,  I 
am  sure,  has  acted  very  impartially,  to  apply 
the  tariff  of  1896,  item  by  item,  to  the  im- 
portations of  1898,  as  shown  in  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Has  my  hon.  friend  the 
statement  worked  out  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Only  the 
results.  I have  not  it  by  me,  but  I think  I 
could  obtain  it  for  my  hon.  friend  subse- 
quently. At  all  events  I gave  instructions 
that  the  inquiries  should  be  made.  I do  not 
know  that  I could  give  more  than  the  results, 
but  I will  speak  about  it  later  with  my  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  have  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce  (Sir  Richard 


Cartwright)  thought  you  said  the  results 
were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Oh,  he  thinks  queerly  these 
days. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
now  a statement  for  the  nine  months  ending 
the  31st  March,  1898,  in  comparison  with 
figures  of  a similar  period  for  1896  : 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  value  of 
goods  entered  for  consumption  for  the  nine 
months  ending  31st  March  of  the  fiscal  years 
1898-99  and  1895-96,  and  showing  also  the  re- 
ductions of  duty  under  the  present  tariffs  : 
Nine  months,  1898-99. 


Value  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for 

consumption  $64,772,597 

Value  of  free  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption   48,017,409 


Total  $112,790,006 


Nine  months,  1895-96. 

Value  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for 

consumption  $50,972,796 

Value  of  free  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption   33,179,468 

Total  $84,152,264 


Deducting  coin  and  bullion,  the 
value  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption for  the  nine  months 

of  1898-99  was $108,712,313 

The  total  duty  paid  was 18,751,708 

Less — Refunds  on  account  of 
preferential  tariff  (esti- 
mated   40,000 


$18,711,708 


Average  rate  of  duty  on  goods, 
dutiable  and  free,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion — 17  -21  per  cent. 

Deducting  coin  and  bullion,  the 
value  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption for  the  nine  months 


of  1895-96  was  $79,888,306 

The  duty  collected  was 15,463,213 


Average  rate  of  duty  on  goods, 
dutiable  and  free,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion — 19*35  per  cent 


Per  cent. 

Rate,  1895-96 v 19*35 

Rate,  1898-99  17*21 

Reduction  2*14 


This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  11  per  cent 
of  the  old  rate,  or,  in  other  words,  one-ninth 
of  the  whole  duty. 

Applying  the  rate  of  nine  months  of  1895- 
96  to  the  importations  of  nine  months  of 
1898-99,  we  have  the  following  result  : — 


Duty  that  would  have  been  col- 
lected under  1896  rates $21,035,832  56 

Duty  actually  collected  18,711,708  05 

Reduction  $2,324,124  51 

Calculating  on  this  basis,  the  re- 
duction in  duty  for  the  whole  year 
will  be  over  $3,000,000  00 
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Summing  up  these  statements,  I think  it 
will  be  clear  to  the  House,  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff,  as  compared  with  the  so- 
called  National  Policy,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  when  our  preferential  tariff  was  only 
partly  in  operation,  amounted  to  $1,640,000, 
even  when  allowing  for  the  corn.  When 
our  preferential  tariff  came  fully  into  opera- 
tion, this  reduction  became  greater,  amount- 
ing in  the  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  to  more  than  two  and  a quarter  mil- 
lions. And.  if  we  make  our  calculation,  as  I 
said,  for  the  whole  year,  we  will  find  that 
total  reduction  on  imports  for  1899  is  about 
three  millions,  as  compared)  with  what  the 
duties  would  have  been  under  the  National 
Policy.  I think,  then,  I may  reasonably 
ask  the  House  and  the  country  to  believe, 
that  we  have  made  a large  and  substantial 
measure  of  tariff  reform  ; and  I think  I 
may  say  that  the  facts  and  figures  which  I 
have  quoted  will  silence  forever  the  story 
that  the  National  Policy  remains  in  full 
force  and  operation. 

SPECIFIC  VS.  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the 
House,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  change 
from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties.  Specific 
duties  are  admittedly  wise  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  food  products, 
because  ad  valorem  duties  might  cause  a 
temptation  to  import  adulterated  food.  But 
In  some  cases,  where  you  have,  upon  manu- 
factured goods,  specific!  duties  or  compound 
duties— that  is,  duties  partly  specific  and 
partly  ad  valorem— those  duties  are  likely 
to  become  excessive.  There  were  cases  in 
the  old  National  Policy  in  which,  adding  the 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  or  taking  the 
specific  alone,  the  duties  ran  up  to  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  as  much  as  50  or  60 
per  cent,  and,  as  my  hon.  friend;  beside  mo 
reminds  me,  in  some  cases  even  higher. 
Whether  wisely  or  not,  it  was  deemed  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  reduce  these 
specific  duties.  They  have  not  all  been  wiped 
out  ; but  there  are  59  items  on  which  the 
duty  was  either  specific  or  partly  specific  and 
partly  ad  valorem,  which  have  now  been 
transferred  to  the  ad  valorem  list. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  How  many  remain  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Quite  a 
number.  I have  said  we  have  not  removed 
them  all.  But  give  us  a little  time. 


THE  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

I wish  to  say  something  now  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  preferential  tariff. 
I have  observed  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  have  of  late  adopted  a new 
line  of  attack  with  regard  to  the  preferen- 
tial tariff.  The  signal  success  which  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  that  measure,  its 
effect  upon  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
gratifying  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
Hitherto  their  chief  complaint  has  been, 
that  we  had  granted  this  preferential  tariff 
to  Great  Britain  without  receiving  anything 
in  return. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  hon. 
gentleman  evidently  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  as  a policy  which  they  have  talked 
about  in  the  past.  However,  according  to 
their  latest  view,  there  is  a different  argu- 
ment. They  now  tell  us  that  this  prefer- 
ence, which  formerly  they  complained  of 
our.  granting  freely,  and  which  they  said 
we  ought  not  to  have  given  without  receiv- 
ing something  in  return,  does  not  amount  to 
anything  at  all.  They  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  trying  to  prove  that,  after  all, 
there  is  not  any  preference.  They  have  said 
that  we  misled  and  deceived  the  British 
people,  that  John  Bull  has  been  sadly  hum- 
bugged by  this  Liberal  Government.  I have 
here  a recent  article  from  the  leading  Con- 
servative organ  ; and  I am  justified  in  quot- 
ing from  it  as  if  it  were  the  utterances  of 
the  party  : 

Now  we  have  the  exposure  of  the  British  pre- 
ference. The  British  people,  when  this  offer  was 
first  made  public,  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
full  25  per  cent  was  being  knocked  off  in  their 
favour — that  is  to  say,  that  where  the  duty  was 
35  per  cent  it  would  remain  at  that  figure  for 
foreigners,  but  that  it  would  be  only  10  per  cent 
for  British  goods.  This  tremendous  discount  was 
the  cause  of  the  jubilations  in  Britain,  and  of 
Kipling’s  poem,  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.” 

The  article  concluded  as  follows— I am 
reading  from  the  Toronto  “ Mail  and  Em- 
pire ” :— 

* Tho  so-called  British  preference  is  an  impos- 
ture on  Great  Britain,  and,  owing  to  the  flourish 
of  trumpets  with  which  it  was  introduced  is  a 
dishonour  to  us. 

Now.  the  statements  in  the  Opposition 
organ  are  a little  stronger  than  those  made 
in  the  House,  but  they  are  in  line  with  those 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Tupper) 
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who  leads  the  Opposition,  and  others,  who 
declare  that  there  is  no  preference,  and  that 
we  have  humbugged  and  deceived  the  Bri- 
tish people.  Well,  Sir,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  British  people,  I do  not  think 
that  anybody  outside  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Canada  would  say  that  the  British 
people  are  so  unintelligent,  so  ignorant,  that 
they  cannot  read  the  plain  words  of  English 
in  the  preferential  tariff.  No  member  of  this 
Government,  or  of  this  House,  ever  made 
such  a statement  as  that  we  proposed  to  re- 
duce duties  from  35  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
in  favour  of  British  imports.  No  such  state- 
ment was  ever  published  in  an  English  paper. 
There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  a 
statement.  But  we  find  the  chief  Conserva- 
tive organ  solemnly  publishing  that  state- 
ment, and  saying  that  we  have  deceived  and 
humbugged  the  British  people. 

The  preferential  tariff  stated  in  the  plain- 
est w'ords  that  the  duties  provided  under  the 
general  tariff— not  the  old  Conservative 
tariff,  but  the  revised  general  tariff,  the 
duties  of  which,  as  I have  shown,  in  many 
cases  are  much  lower  than  under  the  old 
tariff — that  the  duties  under  the  general 
tariff  were  to  be  reduced  in  favour  of  Brit- 
ish imports  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of 
the  duty,  and  that  at  a later  date  there 
would  be  a further  reduction  of  another 
one-eighth,  making  a total  reduction  of  one- 
fourtii  of  the  duty.  That  preference  took 
effect  from  the  moment  the  tariff  was 
brought  down,  in  April,  1897.  Owing  to  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  based 
upon  the  German  and  Belgium  treaties,  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
and  this  Parliament  to  give  Great  Britain 
the  benefit  of  that  preference  at  once,  had  to 
be  postponed  until  a later  date,  as  respects 
our  transactions  with  many  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  But  I want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  important  point 
which  I do  not  think  has  hitherto  been  dwelt 
upon,  and  that  is  that  while  there  was  some 
unadvoidable  delay,  owing  to  the  action  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  bringing  that 
preference  into  operation  as  between  Brit- 
ish goods  and  goods  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  respects  England  and  her 
great  competitor  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  there  never  was  any  delay  in  the 
preference,  but  the  preference  took  effect  on 
the  23rd  day  of  April,  1897,  and  continued 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present  mo- 


ment. Consequently  the  preference  over 
her  chief  competitor,  the  United  States,  was 
a substantial  preference  from  the  beginning  ; 
it  was  a preference  of  one-eighth  for  the  first 
14  months,  and  it  is  now  a preference  of  one- 
fourth.  I would  commend  this  particularly 
to  my  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, wdio  has  repeatedly  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  preference  in  this  matter, 
carrying  out  the  same  line  of  argument  that 
they  do  now,  that  all  this  story  of  a prefer- 
ence was  a humbug.  Now,  whether  the 
duties  in  the  general  tariff  are  high  or  low 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  extent  of  the 
preference.  No  matter  what  the  duties  may 
be  in  the  general  tariff,  the  preference  rate 
is  one-fourth  less.  Even  if  the  contentions 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  correct,  and 
if  we  had  largely  increased  the  general 
tariff,  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  there 
is  a real  and  genuine  preference  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  duty.  If  the  goods  of  a Brit- 
ish merchant  come  into  the  custom-house  of 
Canada  alongside  the  goods  of  a foreign 
merchant,  the  preference  makes  itself  mani- 
fest immediately,  because  while  the  goods  of 
the  British  merchant  are  admitted  for  75 
cents,  the  goods  of  the  foreign  merchant 
cannot  be  admitted  until  they  nave  paid  ?1. 
That  is  the  simple  fact,  and  I am  sure  it  is 
understood  by  the  British  people,  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  British  merchant,  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  British  manufacturer  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  not  any  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  we  have  misled  or  de- 
ceived the  British  public.  My  hon.  friend 
beside  me  reminds  me  that  it  is  also  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer. In  support  of  that  I may  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Bittinger, 
the  American  consul  at  Montreal,  recently 
addressed  a report  to  his  Government  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  decided  preference  which  is  given  Brit- 
ish goods  in  Canadian  markets  was  operat- 
ing against  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  preference,  I want  to  give  the 
House  a specimen  invoice  of  goods  imported 
by  one  of  the  large  mercantile  houses  in 
Canada.  The  merchant  imported  91  pack- 
ages of  dry  goods  covering  a wide  range.  I 
will  read  you  a list  of  the  articles  ; . 

Gloves,  caps,  wool  fabrics,  lace,  wool  cloth, 
garter  elastic,  wool  yarn,  white  cotton  tape, 
ribbons,  lace  curtains,  linens,  damask,  handker- 
chiefs, towels. 
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I think  we  may  regard  that  as  a fairly 
representative  statement  of  a general  line 
of  British  dry  goods.  Now,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  that  Importation  ? 
Under  the  old  tariff,  the  duty  would  have 
been  $3,754,  equal  to  30-62  per  cent.  The 
amount  actually  paid  by  the  Montreal  mer- 
chant who  imported  these  goods  was  $3,058.- 
88,  equal  to  24*93  per  cent,  making  a reduc- 
tion in  that  one  importation  under  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  in  favour  of  British  goods  of 
$695.12,  being  equal  to  5*69  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  What  was  the  value  of 
the  bill  of  goods  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I think 
it  was  about  $12,000,  but  I find  I have  not 
put  down  the  statement  of  the  value.  The 
value  is  given  by  the  gentleman  In  the  In- 
voice, but  I have  not  put  it  down  in  my 
notes.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  British 
preference  is  of  no  value  after  all,  because 
it  is  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  importation  of  goods  from  Great  Bri- 
tain as  compared  with  the  cost  of  goods 
from  the  States.  Well,  the  fallacy  of  that 
arguaient  will  be  seen  at  once.  If,  with  the 
preference,  the  British  importer  is  only  able 
to  meet  the  American  on  even  terms  in  the 
markets  of  Canada,  then  it  follows  that  if 
there  were  no  preference,  the  British  im- 
porter would  not  have  the  ghost  of  a chance 
to  get  into  the  markets  of  Canada  ; there- 
fore, the  argument  is  evidently  baseless. 
But  In  addition  to  that  I have  ascertained 
by  the  experience  of  a very  large  importing- 
house  in  importing  goods  from  England, 
that  the  freight,  insurance,  inland  freight 
and  shipping  charges,  &c.,  amount  to  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  gross  duty  ; therefore, 
there  is  15  per  cent  of  the  25  per  cent  duty 
still  left,  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Brit- 
ish importer.  But  the  main  point  I wish 
to  note  is  the  one  I made  a moment  ago, 
that  if  it  be  a fact  that  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion from  England  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  cost  from  the  United  States,  and  if 
by  the  preference  the  British  exporter  is  only 
able  to  get  amends  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
that  increased  cost,  then  it  clearly  follows 
that  if  there  were  no  preference  the  British 
exporter  would  have  no  chance  whatever 
in  the  Canadian  market.  The  preference 
therefore  is  of  very  substantial  value  to  him. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 


that  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  been 
increased  but  little,  while  our  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  a great 
deal.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to 
which  our  British  friends  can  take  exception. 
We  import  from  the  United  States  a large 
amount  of  raw  material,  articles  which  Eng- 
land herself  has  to  import,  and  which  of 
course  she  could  not  expect  to  send  us. 
Take,  if  you  will,  the  matter  of  corn.  No 
Englishman  is  going  to  complain  because 
we  admit  corn  free,  for  free  corn,  in  a much 
wider  sense  than  we  have  it,  is  one  of  the 
things  of  which  most  Englishmen  are  dis- 
posed to  boast.  Take  the  matter  of  iron. 
To  a considerable  extent  England  herself  is 
buying  iron  from  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  England  cannot  confplan  if  we  are 
importing  from  the  United  States  the  very 
class  of  goods  she  is  obliged  to  import  her- 
self. The  Englishman  knows  that  we  have 
given  him  a plain,  straight  preference  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  duty.  Whether  he  can  avail 
himself  of  that,  is  his  business,  and  he  can 
be  safely  trusted  to  look  after  that  for  him- 
self. If  he  finds  that  the  things  which  are 
being  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada  are  things  which  by  some  accidental 
circumstances  are  made  cheaper  than  he 
can  make  them,  then  the  Englishman  Is 
going  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  provide 
a remedy  in  due  course.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  increased  imports  are  the  result 
of  our  wanting  to  purchase  things  which 
England  has  not  to  sell,  things  which,  by 
reason  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  that 
country,  or  by  reason  of  any  special  circum- 
stance which  cannot  be  overcome,  then  Eng- 
land will  recognize  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  import  these  goods  from  the  United  States, 
and  she  will  herself  follow  in  the  same 
direction  by  importing  these  same  goods,  as 
she  actually  does.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons, however,  why  the  British  merchant 
has  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
preferential  tariff  as  largely  as  we  hoped 
he  would.  I think  the  first  reason,  and  it  is 
a reason  that  we  are  pleased  to  note,  is  this, 
that  under  the  broad  and  liberal  tariff  of  the 
British  Government  the  English  manufac- 
turer, the  English  merchant,  is  so  busy,  and 
has  been  so  busy  for  several  years,  that  he 
has  no  time  to  exploit  new  markets.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
England  are  and  have  been  for  some  time 
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very  prosperous,  and  when  the  manufac- 
turers are  so  busy,  naturally  they  are  not 
disposed  to  stretch  out  their  hands  in  search 
of  new  markets  when  they  have  all  they 
can  do  to  supply  the  old  ones.  Then  there 
is  another  difficulty,  and  this  is  perhaps  not 
entirely  creditable  to  our  English  friend— 
and  his  only  excuse  must  be  that  he  is  so 
busy— and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  English 
manufacturer  does  not,  in  many  lines,  pro- 
duce articles  which  the  Canadian  merchant 
and  the  Canadian  people  want. 

I had  a conversation,  a day  or  two  ago, 
with  a gentleman  Who  is  a large  consumer  of 
cottons  in  Canada,  and  I asked  him  why 
he  could  not  get  these  cottons  from  Eng- 
land. He  told  me  that  he  had  to  buy  them 
from  the  United  States,  because,  he  said, 
the  English  manufacturer  did  not  make  the 
style  of  goods  that  he  required,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  change  his  machinery  to 
suit  the  Canadian  market.  Them,  there  is 
another  reason.  I read  recently  an  interest- 
ing article  from  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Montreal  “Gazette”  on  Anglo-Cana- 
dian trade,  based  on  a statement  made  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  British  Parliament, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  trade  with  Can- 
ada was  increasing.  The  writer,  referring 
to  the  small  increase  that  had  taken  place 
in  British  exports  to  Canada,  said  he  had 
discussed  the  subject  with  several  well 
known  London  merchants,  who  said  that, 
before  we  could  have  any  large  increase  in 
British  exports  there  must  be  a body  of 
Canadian  merchants  in  London  to  whom  the 
manufacturer  could  go  and  sell  his  goods. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  the  writer  that  the 
large  business  which  is  being  done  between 
England  and  the  Australian  colonies  is  car- 
ried on,  not  by  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  Australian  merchants  and  the 
manufacturers,  but  through  Australian 
houses  in  London.  “ In  this  year’s  London 
directory,”  says  the  correspondent,  “ there 
are  some  250  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
export  merchants  and  only  five  Canadians.” 
All  these  things,  I think,  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  reasons  for  the  British  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  not  being  able  to 
avail  themselves  more  largely  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  preferential  tariff.  But,  while 
the  Increase  has  been  less  than  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  see,  let  us  not  for  a mo- 
ment suppose  that  our  new  tariff  has  not 
been  of  substantial  advantage  to  the  Bri- 


tish manufacturer,  which  he  understands 
and  appreciates.  I have  here  a statement 
of  British  importations  in  1898  showing  the 
duty  that  was  actually  paid,  and  the  duty 
that  would  have  been  paid  under  the  old 
tariff.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Value  of  goods,  dutiable  and  free, 
entered  for  consumption  from 
Great  Britain  (less  coin  and  bul- 
lion)   $32,043,461 


Amount  of  duty  that  would  have 
been  collected  on  such  imports 
if  the  average  ad  valorem  tariff 
rate  of  1896,  on  British  goods,  viz., 

22-42  per  cent,  was  applied 7,184,143  96 

Duty  that  was  actually  collected, 
less  estimated  refund  of  $100,000 
on  account  of  preferential  tariff...  6,549,428  60 


Amount  of  reduction  on  British 
goods  in  1898  was  $634,715  35 


There  is  another  view  of  this  question  of 
British  imports  which  deserves  considera- 
tion. If  the  imports  of  British  goods  have 
not  been  so  large  as  we  had  hoped  for,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  how  much 
worse  would  the  situation  have  been  if  this 
preference  had  not  been  in  operation  ? The 
blue-books  show  that  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  had  been  declining  for  a number  of 
years.  The  importations  for  consumption 
for  the  three  years  1896,  1897  and  1898  were 
as  follows 


1896  $32,979,742 

1897  29,412  188 

1898  32,500,917 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  go  back  a little 
further  and  see  how  these  importations  have 
been  steadily  going  down  as  appears  from 
the  following  statement  :— 


1893  $43,148,413 

1894  38,717,267 

1895  31,131,737 

1896  32,979,742 

1897  29,412,188 

1898  62,500,917 


So,  it  will  be  seen  that  British  imports  into 
Canada  had  been  declining  from  year  to 
year.  But  the  effect  of  our  preferential 
tariff  has  been  to  arrest  this  decline,  and 
to  show  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $3,000,- 
000.  I venture  to  say  that,  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  a strong  pro- 
bability that  the  imports  of  the  present  year 
from  Great  Britain  will  show  a still  further 
increase  of  $2,000,000.  I have  shown  that 
the  preference  that  has  been  given  by  Can- 
ada ;to  Great  Britain  is  a substantial  prefer- 
ence, that  Great  Britain  has  availed  her- 
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self  of  it  to  a very  considerable  extent,  that 
we  have  been  gaining  because  of  this  pre- 
ferential tariff  in  our  trade  With  Great  Bri- 
tain, and,  I have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
continue  to  gain  as  the  matter  is  better 
understood  by  the  English  merchant. 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  VOLUNTARY  PREFER- 
ENCE. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  have  been  constantly 
complaining  that,  while  we  give  to  Great 
Britain  a preference,  Great  Britain  herself 
gives  us  nothing  in  return.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bast  Grey  (Mr.  Sproule)  is  strong 
on  that  point,  and  hel  has  emphasized  it  by 
offering  hears,  hears,  again  and  again.  I 
must  remind  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  that 
they  sang  the  song  of  preferential  trade  for 
a long  time,  but  they  never  accomplished 
anything  ; that  they  talked  preferential  trade, 
that  they  moved  resolutions  on  preferential 
trade,  but  they  never  accomplished  anything 
in  respect  to  preferential  trade,  so  long  as 
they  coupled  with  the  proposition  a demand 
for  taxation  on  British  food.  Œ do  not  say 
that  it  would  not  be  largely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Canada  to  'have  a preference  on 
Canadian  grain.  If  the  British  people  are 
prepared  to  tax  the  grain  of  foreigm  nations 
and  admit  Canadian  grain  free,  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a very  material  advantage  to 
Canada.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  say 
that  it  will  never  be  done.  I know  that  some 
gentlemen  think  that  it  is  so  unreasonable 
that  it  will  never  be  done.  I am  willing  to 
believe  that  ^t  is  possible,  not  through  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  but  that  through  the  Im- 
perial spirit  that  is  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  action  of  this  country  in  respect  to 
the  preferential  tariff,  and  by  similar  offers 
that  probably  will  be  made  by  other  colonies, 
there  may  be  brought  about  such  a state  of 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  that  a change 
will  be  made  in  our  favour.  I am  not  going 
to  set  my  face  against  that,  of  course.  But 
what  I want  to  point  out  is  that,  so  long  as 
we  demanded  a preference, we  never  succeed- 
ed in  accomplishing  anything.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  approached  in  the  right  way,  when 
we  ceased  to  demand  unreasonable  things, 
when  we  said  that  we  were  prepared,  in  re- 
cognition of  the  generous  treatment  which  we 
have  always  received  from  England,  to  give  a 
preference  to  her  in  our  markets,  the  heart 


of  the  Englishman  was  touched,  and  What 
he  was  not  willing  to  do  at  the  dictation  of 
any  colonial  government  he  is  willing  to 
do  voluntarily  of  his  own  account.  So,  it 
comes  about  that  though  there  is  no  prefer- 
ence for  Canadian  goods  on  the  British  sta- 
tute-book, there  is  a preference  for  Canadian 
goods  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people, 
and  we  are  sending  over  every  year  in- 
creased quantities  of  the  exports  of  Canada. 
This  argument,  which  has  been  used  before, 
I have  heard  it  said  is  not  well  founded. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  increase  of  our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  is  only  a part  of 
the  general  increase  of  trade,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  had  a similar  increase.  But 
the  facts  do  not  sustain  that  view.  On  the 
contrary,  they  show  very  clearly  that  the 
increase  of  Canadian  exports  to  England 
have  been,  proportionately,  much  larger  than 
the  increase  of  American  exports.  The  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  for  1898  show  an  increase  of  some- 
thing over  11  per  cent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  exports  from  Canada  to  Great  Bri- 
tain increased  more  than  35  per  cent.  The 
following  are  the  figures  showing  the  ex- 
ports front  both  countries,  coin  and  bullion 
not  included  : 


Total  exports  from  United  States  to 

Great  Britain  for  1897 $483,270,398 

Total  exports  from  United  States  to 

Great  Britain  for  1898  540,458,367 

Percentage  of  increase — 11  '833  per  cent. 

Total  exports  from  Canada  to  Great 

Britain  for  1897 $ 77,227,502 

Total  exports  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  for  1898  104,998,779 


Percentage  of  increase — 35-960  per  cent. 

Some  of  out  opponents  are  not  willing  to 
recognize  the  preference  which  really  exists 
in  England  for  Canadian  goods,  but  the  in- 
formation before  us  is  most  conclusive  on 
this  point.  My  hon.  friend  Who  represents 
the  county  of  Kent  (Mr.  Campbell)  gave  us 
the  other  night  an  illustration  of  the  prefer- 
ence which  England  gives  to  Canadian  goods 
to-day.  He  told  us  that  a few  years  ago, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  it  was  the  practice 
of  British  importers  to  have  Canadian  goods 
marked  as  “American,”  for  the  reason  that, 
Canadian  goods  were  not  popular  in  the 
British  market,  but  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  so  great  is  the  interest  in  everything 
Canadian,  he  has  received  advice  that  he 
had  better  mark  his  goods  under  the  name 
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“ Canadian,”  and  now  Ms  goods  are  being 
sold  under  that  name. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  evidence.  I shall 
give  to  my  hon.  friends  opposite  another 
piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  although  there 
is  not  any  preference  on  the  statute-books 
of  Great  Britain,  there  is,  as  I have  said,  a 
preference  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people. 
I have  in  my  hands  the  report  of  the  Feder- 
ated Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers, at  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
Leeds,  on  the  23rd  November,  1898,  and  a 
further  report  of  December,  1898.  I quote 
from  the  report  : 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  FOR  BRITISH 
GOODS. 

The  question  as  to  the  tariffs  that  are  imposed 
upon  boots  and  shoes  by  foreign  and  colonial 
countries,  and  the  changes  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  some  of  them,  was  brought  before 
the  meeting,  particular  attention  being  called  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  had  in  August  last  estab- 
lished a preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  British 
goods  to  the  extent  of  remitting  25  per  cent  of 
the  ordinary  duty,  and  that  this  preferential 
treatment  had  already  caused  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  general  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
although  the  reduced  duty  on  boots  and  shoes 
into  Canada  may  not  lead  to  a demand  for  Eng- 
lish boots  and  shoes,  yet  the  extra  British  trade 
in  other  goods  must  indirectly  benefit  the  home 
boot  trade,  and  that  as  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  colonies  are  large  producers  of  hides  and 
leather,  it  would  be  wise  to  favour  the  importa- 
tion of  such  colonial  productions  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  president 
(Mr.  S.  Leonard),  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Hickson 
(Northampton)  : 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  Federated  Associa- 
tions of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  records  its  appreciation  of  the  change  in 
the  Canadian  Government’s  commercial  policy, 
which  has,  by  the  establishment  of  a preferential 
tariff  for  British  goods,  largely  increased  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
trusts  that  further  reductions  in  the  tariff  may 
be  made.  This  meeting  recommends  boot  manu- 
facturers to  give  a preferential  consideration  to 
the  leather  imported  from  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  colonies  which  admit  British  goods  free 
or  under  a preferential  tariff,  and  that  a copy 
of  this  resolution,  together  with  a complete  list 
of  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  boots  and  shoes 
by  foreign  countries,  be  printed  and  forwarded 
to  the  members  of  the  Federated  Associations.” 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
was  nothing  selfish  in  this  resolution.  Is 
it  not  another  strong  proof  of  the  increased 
appreciation  of  Canadian  goods  in  England  ? 
This  resolution  shows  that  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  in  England  realized  that  they  could 
not  send  any  great  quantity  of  boots  and 
shoes  to  Canada,  for  no  doubt  they  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  that  is  a line  of  manufacture 
in  which  we  can  compete  with  the  world.  But 


notwithstanding  this,  so  keen  was  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  trade  policy  of  Canada, 
that  they  passed  a resolution  advising  their 
members  to  purchase  Canadian  leather.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  increased  exports  of 
the  Canadian  product  in  that  line  are  due, 
in  some  considerable  degree,  to  the  fact  that 
these  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  in 
this  way  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  adopted  by  Canada. 

I have  another  bit  of  testimony  of  the 
same  character  which  I will  give  to  my  hon. 
friends  opposite.  They  seem  to  be  unwilling 
to  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  this  pre- 
ference, but  I want  to  give  them  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Englishman  does  give  a pre- 
ference to  Canada,  and  that  he  gives  it 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  although  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  dragooned  into  it  by  hon. 
gentlemen  olpposite.  In  the  Montreal 
“ Herald,”  of  the  22nd  of  April,  there  was  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  growth  of  the 
canning  industry  in  Canada.  Mr.  Innés,  a 
gentleman  largely  engaged  in  the  canning 
trade,  tells  the  “ Herald  ” of  the  extension 
of  his  business  in  various  directions,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  gratifying  increase 
in  sales  to  Great  Britain.  I quote  from  the 
interview  : 

“ Are  the  goods  giving  good  satisfaction  ?”  was 
asked. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Innés,  “ they  are  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction,  and  British  customers  espe- 
cially are  inclined  to  favour  us  all  in  their 
power.  They  give  the  preference  to  Canadian 
goods,  and  are  learning  to  trust  us  as  to  quality.” 

“ Dc  you  think,  Mr.  Innés,  the  strong  Imperial 
sentiment  that  the  present  Government  has  fos- 
tered has  helped  your  sales  at  all  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?” 

“ I do,”  most  certainly,”  was  the'  reply,  “ and  I 
may  say  that  we  have  sold  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  canned  apples  this  past  season  through 
a happy  idea  in  having  the  labels  engraved  so  as 
to  convey  this  sentiment.” 

And  then,  Mr.  Innés  exhibited  to  the  re- 
porter some  handsome  labels  which  he  was 
placing  on  his  cans,  including  quotations 
from  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “ Lady  of  the 
Snows,”  a poem  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  notable  products  of  the  preferential 
tariff. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Mr.  Innés  is  a great 
Tory. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  behind  me  says  Mr.  Innés  is  a great 
Tory.  Well,  this  interview  does  gre&t  credit 
to  Mr.  Innés,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  used  to  be  great 
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Tories  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  who  are 
going  to  follow  the  Liberal  Government 
hereafter,  and  will  not  any  longer  follow  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 

In  another  matter  also,  Canada  is  receiving 
a preference,  as  will  be  found  from  this  des- 
patch, which  appeared  in  our  newspapers, 
and  which  is  dated  London,  April  28th  : 

London,  April  28. — British  Board  of  Trad© 
emigration  returns  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  current  year  are  very  flattering  to<  Canada. 
The  number  of  people  leaving  the  United  King- 
dom ports  for  Canada  show  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent  over  corresponding  period  of  1898,  while 
emigration  to  the  United  States  shows  a de- 
crease of  15  per  cent,  and  that  of  other  British 
colonies,  including  South  Africa,  has  practically 
remained  stationary  or  shown  a slight  falling  off. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  giving 
preferences  to  us  in  the  matter  of  our  goods, 
and  they  are  giving  that  most  valuable  pre- 
ference to  us  in  the  matter  of  immigrants 
who  hereafter  will  come  to  Canada  in  larger 
number  than  ever  before. 

COAL  OIL  REGULATIONS. 

There  is  one  item  in  our  tariff  to  which 
I wish  to  make  special  reference,  because  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  discussions  in 
this  House  during  the  present  session.  I re- 
fer to  the  duty  on  coal  oil,  and  also  to  the  re- 
gulations relating  to  the  trade  in  that  article. 
It  must  be  admitted,  I am  sure,  that  the 
duty  imposed  on  coal  oil,  although  lower  than 
it  was  under  the  old  tariff,  is  still  so  high  as 
to  arouse  much  opposition,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Finance  Minister  will  have 
little  peace  until  he  makes  some  further  re- 
duction. 

The  cost  of  coal  oil  has  been  made  high 
in  Canada,  not  only  by  the  duty,  but  also  by 
restrictions  that  have  hitherto  been  placed 
on  the  trade.  We  removed  some  of  these  re- 
strictions at  the  time  we  reduced  the  duty, 
and  I have  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  as 
such  removal  of  restrictions  went,  it  had  a 
good  effect  ; but  the  complaint  is  made  that 
we  did  not  go  far  enough.  Several  hon.  gen- 
tlemen making  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
coal  oil  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
have  made  the  difference  twice  as  large  as 
the  total  amount  of  duty  ; so  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent there  is  something  at  work  besides  the 
duty  to  increase  the  cost  of  coal  oil  in  Can- 
ada. Now',  the  regulations  which  have  been 
imposed  in  times  past— partially  for  good 
reasons,  and  possibly  in  part  taking  the 
form  of  protection— have  materially  in- 


creased the  cost  of  coal  oil.  Besides 
reducing  the  duty  by  one  cent  per  gal- 
lon wm  increased  the  number  of  points  at 
which  oil  might  be  delivered  in  tank  cars  ; 
a change  which,  I think,  was  of  some  relief, 
especially  in  the  North-west  Territories.  We 
also  granted  further  liberty  to  the  oil  trade 
by  permitting  oil  to  be  carried  in  tank  ves- 
sels, subject  of  course  to  proper  restrictions 
for  safety.  By  some  strange  process  of  rea- 
soning, or,  rather  by  assertions  without  any 
reasoning,  opponents  of  the  Government 
have  solemnly  argued  that  by  reducing  the 
duty  we  made  the  oil  more  expensive,  and 
that  by  permitting  the  carrying  of  oil  in 
tank  vessels  we  were  doing  some  great  in- 
jury to  the  public.  Well,  the  one  argument 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  another.  The  folly 
of  such  representations  will  be  apparent  to 
all  who  give  the  matter  a moment’s  consi- 
deration. The  demand  for  freedom  to 
handle  oil  in  the  most  economical  way, 
through  the  medium  of  tank  vessels,  came 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  To  refuse 
them  that  privilege  would  'be  very  unreason- 
able. The  system  of  tank  cars  iis  excellent 
for  the  inland  districts,  but  water  transpor- 
tation is  generally  cheaper  than  rail  trans- 
portation, and  consequently  wherever  there 
is  the  open  ocean  or  navigable  water  of  any 
kind  the  people  who  live  beside  it  carry 
their  freight  chiefly  in  ships.  To  grant 
liberty  to  use  tank  cars,  and  refuse  liberty 
to  use  tank  vessels,  was  simply  to  deny  to 
the  people  of  the  sea  coast  the  advantages 
of  cheap  transportation  which  nature  had 
provided  for  them.  Throughout  Canada  to- 
day the  problem  of  transportation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  occupies  public  at- 
tention. Everywhere  the  desire  is  to  econo- 
mize in  the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting 
merchandise.  For  this  wre  deepen  our  canals 
and  increase  the  size  of  our  steamers  and 
barges  to  insure  the  Cheapest  water  carriage. 
For  this  we  increase  the  size  of  our  loco- 
motives and  railway  cars,  improve  grades 
and  straighten  curves,  so  that  goods  may  be 
hauled  over  the  land  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate.  Would  it  not  be  very  absurd  to 
do  all  these  things  in  the  interest  of  cheap 
transportation  and  then  say  that  we  would 
make  the  carriage  of  oil  as  expensive  as 
possible  ? 

Since  the  carriage  of  oil  in  tank-ships  is  a 
recognized  means  of  transportation,  what 
possible  reason  could  be  given  for  shutting 
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out  the  people  of  Canada  from  that  method? 
To  say  that  the  people  on  our  sea  coasts 
should  be,  compelled  to  receive  their  oil  in 
barrels  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Ontario  might  im- 
port coal  from  the  United  States,  but  should 
be  compelled  to  bring  it  in  wheelbarrows. 
Whether  one  company  or  half  a dozen  com- 
panies avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
which  we  grant,  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Our 
duty  was  to  remove  the  restrictions  and 
give  to  the  people  who  live  beside  the  sea 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
of  cheap  transportation  as  are  possessed  by 
the  people  of  other  civilized  communities.  I 
believe  that  the  privilege  of  tank  ves- 
sels has  only  been  used  to  a moderate  ex 
tent,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  grow 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  article,  just  as 
cheap  transportation  in  any  other  line  of 
goods  reduces  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
While  the  Government  have  unquestionably 
taken  a step  in  the  right  direction  by  redu- 
cing the  duty  ob  oil  and  removing  some  of 
the  restrictions  which  have  added  to  its  cost 
to  consumers,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment ; and,  though  we  put  aside  until  an- 
other time  the  question  of  further  reduction 
of  the  duty,  we  propose  to  make  further  con- 
cessions to  the  people  with  respect  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  oil  trade.  At 
present,  all  petroleum,  whether  Canadian  or 
imported,  must  be  barrelled  before  being  in- 
spected. The  package  must  bear  the  inspec- 
tion marks,  and  inspection  fees  must  be  paid, 
varying  from  i cent  to  \ cent  per  gallon, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  package.  We 
propose  to  sweep  away  all  these  restrictions. 
Canadian  oil  will  be  inspected  at  the  refi- 
neries, and  imported  oil  at  the  port  of  entry* 
and,  having  been  so  inspected,  it  may  be 
removed  or  sold  without  restrictions  as  to 
packages.  The  inspection  fees  will  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  present  law  contains 
provisions  for  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the 
oil.  These  must  be  adhered  to  and  rigidly 
enforced.  But,  apart  from  what  may  be 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  safety,  our  aim 
will  be  to  allow  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
handling  of  the  oil.  My  hon.  friend  the  Min- 
ister of  Inland  Revenue  will  introduce  im- 
mediately a Bill  to  abolish  all,  the  restric- 
tions to  which  I have  referred.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a large  part  of  the  oil  business 
will  still  be  handled  in  barrels.  The  tank 
cars  and  ships  will  come  to  large  centres, 


where  the  oil  will  be  stored  in  tanks,  and 
from  thence  distributed  in  barrels  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  require  that,  well  and 
good  ; but,  where  they  do  not,  we  do  not 
propose,  hereafter,  to  compel  the  people  to 
buy  oil  in  barrels.  Such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  safety  to  the  people 
by  the  confiscation  of  any  oil  found  in  Can- 
ada which  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  must  be  maintained,  and  possi- 
bly made  even  more  rigid  ; but  beyond  that 
we  shall  abolish  all  these  troublesome  regu- 
lations, and  in  that  way  give  to  the  people 
a large  measure  of  relief,  although  not  at 
present  reducing  the  duty  on  oil. 

NO  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

We  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  tariff  this  session.  In 
making  this  statement,  I do  not,  for  one 
moment,  assume  that  the  tariff  is  perfect. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  No. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  says,  No  ; but,  if  it  is  the  same  old 
National  Policy  that  he,  last  week,  said  it 
was,  it  ought  to  be  perfect,  in  his  estima- 
tion. I may  find  some  little  fault  in  it,  but 
my  hon.  friend  ought  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  N.  CLARKE  WALLACE.  I did;  not 
make  any  remark  whatever. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Then,  I 
beg  the  hon.  gentleman’s  pardon.  I under- 
stood my  bon.  friend  to  say,  “ No,”  when  I 
said  that  the,  tariff  was  not  perfect.  Some 
other  hon.  gentleman  said  so.  I wish,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  several  reasons  why  it  is 
not  expedient  to  change  the  tariff  at  present. 
In  the  first  place,  a certain  reasonable  degree 
of  tariff  stability  is  always  important,  if  we 
are  to  have  that  confidence  in  business 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  have  pros- 
perous times.  Therefore,  even  though  the 
tariff  may  not  in  all  respects  be  as  we 
would  like  it,  it  is  better  to  bear  some  im- 
perfections than  to  enter  upon  revisions 
Avliicli  might  create  disturbance  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

But  there  are  further  reasons  against  pre- 
sent change.  It  is  to  be  remembered  thaï 
our  Tariff  Act  of  1S97  legislated  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  the  early  future. 
It  was  a graduated  measure,  the  latest  stage 
of  which  only  came  into  effect  a few  months 


ago.  It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  August  last 
that  our  preferential  tariff  came  fully  into 
force.  Our  tariff  policy,  therefore,  has  been 
in  operation  in  its  present  shape  for  only 
nine  months.  Hence,  while  recognizing  the 
fact  that  there  are  imperfections  in  the  tariff, 
I feel  that  it  will  be  better,  for  the  present, 
to  bear  with  those  apparent  imperfections 
than  to  enter  upon  a revision  of  a tariff 
which,  in  its  present  condition,  is  only  nine 
months  old  and  under  which  Canada  is 
prospering  as  never  before. 

There  is  another  reason  which  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  although  I will  frankly  say 
that  it  may  not  weigh  as  much  in  the  mind  of 
the1  House  now  as  it  did  some  time  ago.  I 
refer  to  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  respecting  commercial 
relations  and  other  matters,  which  are  soon 
to  be  resumed  by  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion, at  Quebec.  My  right  hon.  friend  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  a recent  speech,  said  it 
appeared  as  if  Canada  no  longer  wTanted  re- 
ciprocity. Perhaps  that  statement  was  a 
little  stronger  than  some  of  us  would  dare 
to  make  it.  This  I will  say  : There  never  was 
a time  when  reciprocity  was  not  desirable, 
and  I do  not  suppose  there  will  ever  be  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Canada  when  it  will 
not  be  desirable  that  liberal  trade  relations 
should  exist  between  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  people  of  the  great  republic  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  people  who  live  along  the 
boundary  line,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada,  must  always  find  it  a source 
of  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  to  be 
denied  a profitable  and  reasonable  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  people  who  live  near 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  New  England  States 
on  the  one  side  and  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces on  the  other,  must  always  feel  keenly 
the  denial  of  that  trade  intercourse  which  na- 
ture seems  to  have  intended  them  to  have.  All 
this  I fully  recognize,  as  respects  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  subject  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  the  demand  for  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  our  neighbours  to  the  south 
is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it1  was  a few 
years  ago.  Whatever  our  American  friends 
may  have  intended  by  their  trade  policy, 
there  is  one  thing  that  they  certainly 
have  done  : they  have  made  Canadians 
more  independent  and  self-reliant,  and  have 
caused  them  to  look  more  steadily  than  be- 
fore to  their  home  market  and  their  markets 
over  sea,  where  there  is  an  open  door.  Espe- 


cially have  our  producers  given  attention  to 
the  British  market  during  the  past  two 
years,  when  our  trade  relations  with  the 
mother  country  have  been  so  developed  and 
increased  by  the  preferential  tariff.  There- 
fore, the  market  of  our  friends  to  the  south 
is  much  less  important  to  us  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  and  we  are  better  able  to  do 
without  reciprocity  than  we  have  been  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
Nevertheless,  I say  again,  there  never  has 
been,  and  I trust  there  never  will  be,  a time 
when  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  not  be  desirable.  Our 
commissioners  will  resume  their  important 
duties  at  Quebec  in  August,  with  the  same 
earnest  desire  that  they  have  manifested  in 
the  past  to  bring  about  a satisfactory  trade 
arrangement  with  our  American  brethren. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  no  such  arrangement 
can  be  made,  while  we  shall  all  regret  It, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  on  our  own  way 
cheerfully,  with  full  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  in  the  ability  of 
our  people  to  develop  them  successfully,  for 
there  is  but  one  feeling  among  the  Canadian 
people  from  ocean  to  ocean— j that  Canada 
shall  have  a fair  treaty  or  no  treaty  at  all. 

I have  presented,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  evi- 
dences of  the  remarkable  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Canada,  which  I am  sure,  even 
though  presented  in  the  dull  form  of  statis- 
tics, must  make  a deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  give  attention  to  them  ; 
and  this  growth  will  be  the  more  striking 
when  vie  wed  with  the  assistance  of  the  dia- 
grams 'which  will  be  distributed  in  a few 
moments. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  Canada  has  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  position  she  occupies  to-day.  It  is  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  her  financial  and  indus- 
trial condition  which  we  are  permitted  to 
present  to  the  world.  But,  Sir,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  prosperity  I would  venture  to 
utter  a word  of  caution.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  my  distinguished  predecessors  in  office, 
at  a time  when  trade  was  fairly  prosperous, 
advised  business  men  to  “ clap  on  all  sail.” 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  that  sentiment 
to-day.  I can  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I have  no 
disposition  to  offer  such  advice  as  that.  I 
would  much  rather,  .if  I thought  that  words 
of  mine  would  have  any  weight,  utter  a 
word  of  caution  in  the  spirit  of  Kipling’s 
“ Lest  we  forget  ; lest  we  forget.”  In  the 
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midst  of  this  great  prosperity,  I would  re- 
mind my  hearers  that  the  conditions  which 
have  brought  it  about  cannot  be  expected 
to  prevail  always.  It  will  not  constantly 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a Finance  Minister  to  make 
such  an  agreeable  statement  as  I have  the 
ideasure  of  submitting  to-day  before  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada.  We  cannot 
always  have  good  crops  and  good  prices. 
Conditions  at  home  and  conditions  abroad 
may  be  such  as  to  bring  about  a check  to 
all  this  prosperity.  From  the  experience  of 
the  past  we  know  that  the  pendulum  which 
has  now  for  two  or  three  years  been  swing- 
ing strongly  in  Canada’s  favour  may  soon 
fall  back.  There  may  soon  come  a time 


when  things  will  not  be  so  prosperous,  and 
so  I would  to-day  rather,  as  respects  our 
national  housekeeping  and  in  the  business 
world,  utter  a word  of  warning  and  advise 
our  people  to  make  a wise  use  of  our  present 
opportunities  so  that  when  less  prosperous 
times  come  to  us,  as  come  they  will,  we 
shall  be  able  to  bear  them  easily. 

Let  our  aim  be,  not  to  have  what  is  com- 
monly called  a “ boom  ” in  trade,  but  to  lay 
strongly  the  foundations  of  our  business,  so 
that  Canada  may  move  steadily  forward  in 
all  things  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people  and  th^  advancement  of  her  position 
as  the  greatest  colony  of  the  British  Empire. 
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DISCOUNTS 


As  shown  by  the  Monthly  Statements  of  the  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada,  June  30th,  18- 
( Diagram  in  connection  with  budget  Speech  of  hon.  w.  s.  fielding,  minister  of  finance,  session  of  1899.) 
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BUDGET  SPEECIT 


DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING.  M.P. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 

IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  OTTAWA,  FRIDAY.  MARCH  23,  1900 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Mr.  Field- 
ing) moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  to  consider  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supply  to  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty.  He  said  : Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I had  the  honour  to  deliver  the  bud- 
get speech  a year  ago,  I spoke  to  the  House 
of  the  affairs  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
I was  able  to  describe  as  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  in  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is, 
I am  sure,  a cause  of  gratification  to  us  ail 
that  the  favourable  conditions  which  then 
existed  have  continued,  and  that  the  year 
which  followed  was  also  one  of  wonderful 
progress  in  Canada.  The  year  1898  was  re- 
garded as  a phenomenal  year  ; but  great  as 
was  its  activity,  that  of  the  year  1899  was 
still  greater,  and  I may  say  of  that  year  that 
it  was  beyond  all  question  the  most  prosper- 
ous year  in  Canadian  history-  The  evidence 
of  that  prosperity  will  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic documents,  in  the  returns  of  the  banks, 
in  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  trade,  in  the 
reports  of  our  great  railway  and  industrial 
corporations.  I may,  as  I proceed,  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  a few  of  the  more  striking 
features  of  that  prosperity,  and  at  the  close 
I shall  place  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  as 
I did  on  a previous  occasion,  a series  of  dia- 
grams, which  will  in  a very  vivid  way  il- 
lustrate the  progress  which  Canada  has 
made  during  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  her  national  existence. 


REVENUE,  1898-9. 

Let  me  first,  Sir,  following  the  usual 
method  of  the  budget  speech,  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  June  last,  which  we  describe 
in  our  blue-books  as  the  fiscal* year  1898-9. 
During  that  year,  the  revenue  collected  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  $46,741,249.  This 
amount,  which  I may  say,  by  the  way,’  ex- 
ceeds the  anticipation  expressed  in  my  state- 
ment of  last  year  by  $108,850,  repre- 
sents the  very  pronounced  increase  of  $6,- 
186,011  over  what  was  received  by  way  of 
total  revenue  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  how  the 
revenue  has  been  derived  : 


— 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

In- 

crease. 

De- 

crease. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Customs.. . . 

21,704,893 

25,316,841 

3,611,948 

Excise 

7,871,563 

9,641,227 

1,769,664 

Post  Office. . 
Miscellane- 

3,527,809 

3,193,777 

334,032 

ous  

7,450,973 

8,589,404 

1,138,431 

Net  increase 

40,555,238 

46,741,249 

6,520,043 

6,186,011 

334,032 

The  increase  of  customs  was  general  along 
the  line,  there  being  but  few  articles  on 
which  there  was  not  an  increase  of  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  excise,  there  was  an  increase 
on  all  articles.  The  following  is  a state- 
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ment  of  the  excise  revenue  collected  on  each 
article  : 


Article. 

Duty 

accrued 

1898. 

Duty 

accrued 

1899. 

Increase. 

Spirits ........ 

$ 

3,563,575 

584,321 

676,577 

240,343 

2,651,633 

$ 

4,566,147 

843,193 

768,496 

302,841 

3,014,951 

$ 

1,002,572 

258,872 

91,919 

62,498 

363,318 

Malt  ...  

Cisrars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco  and 
Snuff..  

7,716,449 

9,495,628 

1,779,179 

As  I have  already  stated,  in  miscellaneous 
revenues  there  is  a large  increase.  We 
have  a large  receipt  from  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, which  is  a new  source  of  revenue 
in  the  last  year  or  two  ; and  we  have 
an  increase  of  over  $600,000  in  the  earnings 
of  government  railways.  In  this  general 
classification  of  our  sources  of  revenue,  the 
only  item  which  shows  a diminution 
is  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  that 
we  do  not  regard  as  a matter  of  regret, 
because  the  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  'is  a reminder  of 
the  great  reform  accomplished  in  that  de- 
partment by  my  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster 
General  when  he  established  the  great  boon 
of  the  penny  post.  I remember  that  my  hon. 
friend  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  when 
speaking  on  that  subject  at  a public  gather- 
ing in  the  city  of  Brockville,  not  many 
months  ago,  said  that  if  the  government 
had  reduced  the  postage  to  two  cents,  they 
would  make  up  for  that  reduction  by  new 
taxes  somewhere  else.  Well,  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  gratifying  to  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
know  that  no  new  taxes  have  been  imposed, 
and  that  consequently  the  concession  of 
penny  postage  has  been  a great  reduction 
of  taxation  to  the  people  at  large,  because 
there  is  no  tax  that  is  more  universal 
throughout  Canada  than  that  which  may  be 
called  taxation  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  postal 
service  of  the  country.  The  public  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  anticipation  of  my 
hon.  friend  has  not  been  realized,  and  that 
this  great  boon  has  been  given  without  en- 
tailing the  necessity  of  any  increase  of  taxa- 
tion in  other  respects.  But  while  there  is 
temporarily  a loss  of  revenue  in  consequence 
of  the  granting  of  that  boon,  I rejoice  to 


know  that  that  loss  will  not  last  much 
longer.  It  is  a principle  which  we  on  this 
side,  at  any  rate,  recognize,  that  when  you 
cheapen  an  article  to  the  public  they  will 
use  more  of  it,  and  that  principle  applies  in 
the  matter  of  postage  as  in  other  matters. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that,  owing  to  the  re- 
duction in  postage,  the  people  are  writing 
more  letters  than  ever  before,  and  it  will 
be  but  a few  months,  in  all  probability  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  revenue 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  as 
much  as  it  was  before  the  penny  postage 
was  established. 

The  total  revenue  for  1898-9  was  $46,741,- 
249,  or  an  increase  of  $6,186,000  over  the 
revenue  of  the  previous  year.  The  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  consolidated  fund  for  the 
year  was  $41,903,500,  or  an  increase  of  $3,- 
070,974  over  the  previous  year.  I will  men- 
tion some  of  the  principal  increases.  One 
is  in  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  in 
which  connection  we  had  to  pay  a full  year’s 
interest  on  our  2|  per  cent  loan  against  a 
half  year’s  interest  in  the  previous  year. 

In  legislation  we  had  to  provide  for  the 
plebiscite  ; in  militia  we  had  to  provide  for 
the  Yukon  contingent  expenses  and  in- 
creased expenditure  on  annual  drill  ; in 
public  works  we  had  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional dredging  plant  and  numerous 
repairs  and  extensive  additions  to  these 
works  ; in  our  ocean  and  fiver  services 
we  had  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  a 
new  steamer.  We  had  also  to  provide  for 
other  expenditure  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
which  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  hon. 
gentlemen  know  our  government  railways 
are  being  developed  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, but  our  expenditure  in  that  connec- 
tion is  a profitable  expenditure,  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  increased  earnings  on  the  Interco- 
lonial. 

We  had,  therefore,  a revenue  for  the  year 
1898-9  of  $46,741,249,  and  an  expenditure 
for  the  same  year  of  $41,903,500,  so  that  we 
closed  the  year  with  a surplus  of  $4,837,749. 

CHARGES  TO  CAPITAL. 

I should  now  refer  to  the  question  of  what 
we  call  capital  expenditure.  There  is  a 
disposition  occasionally  on  the  part  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen,  who  perhaps  have  not  given 
the  matter  sufficient  attention,  to  confuse 
capital  account  with  income  account  ; and 
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even  during  the  present  session  we  have 
heard  hon.  gentlemen  treat  these  two  ac- 
counts as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  put  the  total  expenditure  of  both  capi- 
tal and  income,  during  our  time,  against 
the  expenditure  of  former  governments 
which  included  income  charges  only.  There 
ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding  in  a mat- 
ter of  that  sort.  I am  sure  that  there  will 
not  be  any  on  the  part  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  who  at  one  time 
controlled  the  Finance  Department  himself, 
nor  on  the  part  of  my  hon.  friend  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Foster),  because 
both  these  hon.  gentlemen  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  a broad  distinction  between 
these  two  accounts. 

There  are  certain  charges  of  an  unusual 
character,  such  as  the  construction  of  great 
public  works,  railways  and  canals,  the  sub- 
sidizing of  railways  and  other  exceptional 
charges  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  do  not 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  every  day  ex- 
penditure of  governments,  and  these  from 
time  immemorial  are  collected  together 
under  the  heading  of  capital  account,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  account  of  ex- 
penditure chargeable  against  income. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ac 
counts  of  the  government,  as  respects  these 
two  classes  of  expenditure,  are  kept  to-day 
exactly  as  they  were  in  former  times  ; and 
therefore  the  comparisons  we  make  are 
those  we  have  the  right  to  make  with  the 
expenditures  of  former  administrations.  1 
trust,  therefore,  that  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  have  confused  these  two  accounts,  will 
draw  the  line  between  them,  and  see  that 
any  comparisons  they  submit  are  properly 
made. 

We  expended  during  the  last  year  on  capi- 
tal account,  that  is  to  say  outside  ordinary 
charges  against  income,  $9,137,562.  This  is 
made  up  of  the  following  items  : 

Railways — Intercolonial  and  Prince  Ed- 


ward Island  Railways  $1,103,929 

Canals  3,899,877 

Public  works  385,094 

Dominion  lands 151,212 

Militia 387,810 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 8,418 

Railway  subsidies  (including  $2,322,- 

500  to  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway)..  3,201,220 


Total $9,137,562 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  effect  of  this  ex- 
penditure in  increasing  our  public  debt.  I 
have  here  a statement  showing  the  addi- 
tions to  the  net  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1899  : 

Capital  expenditure  (railways,  can- 
als, public  works,  Dominion  lands, 

militia,  and  C.P.R.) $5,936,342  94 

Railway  subsidies  3,201,220  05 

Expenses  of  loan  of  1897  3,786  87 

Allowance  to  Manitoba  (under  61 

Vic.,  cap  4) ' 267,026  43 

Amount  paid  to  Manitoba  (under  61 
Vic.,  cap  4) 231,292  82 


$9,639,669  11 

Less  surplus  $4,837,749  00 

Sinking  fund  2,482,484  65 

Refund  account,  N.W.T. 

rebellion 1,853  41 

Con.  fund  transfer 534  36 

7,322,621  42 


Increase  of  net,  debt  $2,317,047  69 

This  increase  of  the  public  debt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  somewhat  larger  than  I at  oue 
time  expected,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
very  moderate  increase  of  the  debt,  having 
regard  to  the  very  large  undertakings  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  When  I 
stated  that  it  was  somewhat  larger  than 
some  of  us  anticipated,  one  of  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  said,  ‘ Hear,  hear.’  There 
is  a popular  idea,  I know,  in  some  quarters 
that  the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  under 
this  administration,  has  been  very  large.  No 
statement  is  more  unfounded.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ground  for  any  statement  of 
that  character,  if  a fair  comparison  be 
made  between  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent government  and  that  of  our  predeces- 
sors. I have  here  a comparative  statement 
of  the  public  debt  for  two  periods.  I take 
first  the  period  from  1878  to  1S96,  eighteen 
years  : 

Net  debt  July  1,  1878.... $140,362,069  91 

“ 1896 258,497,432  77 


Increase  for  eighteen  years $118,135,362  86 


Average  increase  per  annum  for 

eighteen  years $ 6,563,075  71 

I now  present  a similar  statement  for  the 
three  years  from  1896  to  1899  : 

Net  debt  July  1,  1896 $258,497,432  77 

“ 1899 266,273,446  60 


Increase  for  three  years $ 7,776,013  S3 


Average  increase  per  annum $ 2,592,004  61 
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But,  this  statement,  favourable  as  it  is, 
hardly  tells  the  whole  story.  Of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  last  three  years,  about  two 
and  a half  millions,  in  round  numbers,  have 
been  expended  in  paying  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  late  government,  or  obligations 
which  existed  prior  to  this  government 
coming  into  power,  and  which  should  have 
been  met  by  the  previous  government. 
If  you  take  this  two  and  half  millions 
from  our  expenditure,  and  hold  this  govern- 
ment responsible  only  for  that  portion  of 
the  increase  of  debt  which  is  represented  by 
their  own  outlay  for  charges  occurring  sub- 
sequent to  their  coming  into  office,  you  will 
find  that  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
public  debt  under  this  administration  has 
been  only  about  $1,700,000,  against  about 
$6  ,500,000  for  every  year  of  the  government 
of  their  predecessors.  The  Other  day,  when 
some  reference  was  made  in  the  course  of 
discussion  to  large  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  this  government,  the  question  was  asked 
what  we  had  got  for  them,  and  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  said  ‘ nothing.’  But  let 
me  caHü  attention  to  two  or  three  items  of 
our  expenditure  for  the  last  three  years, 
that  the  House  and  the  country  may  judge 
whether  these  expenditures  have  produced 
nothing  for  the  good  of  the  country.  I 
have  here  a statement  of  the  expenditures 
on  canals,  public  works,  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way and  railway  subsidies  for  two  periods 
of  three  years— the  three  years  1894-5-6,  and 
#ie  three  years  1897-8-9.  All  these  expendi- 
tures are  chargeable  to  capital. 


So  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  we  have 
a larger  expenditure  in  the  aggregate,  we 
are  able  to  point  to  such  items  as  these  to 
show  that  this  expenditure  has  been  applied 
to  services  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
4 growing  time  ’ in  Canada. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1899-1900. 

I turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  year  of 
which  some  eight  months  have  passed. 
I estimate  that  the  total  revenue  for  this 
year  will  pass  the  fifty  million  mark. 
Our  expenditure  up  to  the  first  of  the  pre- 
sent month  was  $25,018,290.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a somewhat  liberal 
allowance  for  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  year.  Last  year,  it 
will  be  remembered,  parliament  closed  at 
a very  late  date.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Tarte)  was,  unfortunately,  ab- 
sent, through  illness,  and  very  many  of  the 
grants  which  were  appropriated  in  his  de- 
partment were  not  expended.  But  arrange- 
ments have  since  been  made,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  during  the  working  season 
between  now  and  the  1st  of  July,  very 
liberal  expenditures  will  have  to  be  made. 
We  make  allowances  for  liberal  expendi- 
tures on  that  account,  and  I estimate  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  will  be  $43,175,- 
000.  I anticipate,  making  our  calculations 
and  keeping  our  accounts  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  our  predecessors,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  we  shall  have  a sur- 
plus of  $7,525,000,  the  largest  surplus  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  I may  find  myself  tempt- 


Statement  of  Expenditure  chargeable  to  Capital,  &c.,  Six  Years. 


— _ 

Canals. 

Public  Works. 

Intercolonial 

Railway. 

Railway 

Subsidies. 

Total. 

1894 

$ cts. 

3,027,164  19 
2,452,273  65 
2,258,778  97 

$ cts. 

102,058  94 
102,392  80 
114,825  58 

$ cts. 

439,209  14 
327,605  06 
280,395  54 

$ cts. 

1,229,885  10 
1,310,549  10 
3,228,745  49 

$ cts. 

4,798,317  37 
4,192,820  61 
5,860,345  58 

1895....  

1896. . . .......  

Total  .....  

1897. 

7,738,216  81 

319,277  32 

1,027,209  74 

5,769,179  69 

14,853,883  56 

2,348,636  91 
3,207,249  79 
3,899,877  31 

129,237  76 
198,935  69 
325,236  40 

190,569  81 
252,756  80 
1,081,929  74 

416,955  30 
1,414,934  78 
3,201,220  05 

3,085,399  78 
5,073,877  06 
8,508,263  50 

1898.  

1899.  

Total 

9,455,764  01 

653,409  85 

1,525,256  35 

5,033,110  13 

16,667,540  34 
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ed  to  infringe  on  the  copyright  of  the  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Mulock),  and  inscribe 
on  the  public  accounts  ‘ We  hold  a vaster 
surplus  than  has  been.’ 

Coming  now  to  the  capital  account  for  the 
current  year,  our  expenditure  to  the  1st  of 
March  has  been  $5,341,452.  We  have  large 
expenditures  on  railways,  on  canals,  and  on 
public  works  yet  to  make.  We  have  pro- 
vided liberally  for  these.  Then,  we  have 
this  year  a service  of  an  exceptional 
character,  which  we  are  proud  to  mention, 
a service  which  is  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  empire,  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  troops  in  Africa.  We  have  a large  ex- 
penditure to  make  on  that  service.  I desire 
to  speak  of  the  public  debt  of  the  year  with 
some  caution,  because  I know  that  one  may 
easily  err,  and  I know  that  the  increase  last 
year  was  somewhat  more  than  I anticipat- 
ed, but,  looking  at  the  matter  carefully, 
making  the  best  estimates  one  can  for  the 
year  of  which  four  months  are  yet  to 
elapse,  I am  of  the  opinion,  and  I think  that 
opinion  will  prove  to  be  correct,  that,  during 
this  current  year  we  will  pay  all  the  liberal 
outlay  on  ordinary  account  that  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  talk  of  so  often  ; we  will  pay 
all  the  capital  charges  we  occasionally  hear 
about  ; we  will  pay  all  the  railway  sub- 
sidies ; we  will  pay  every  dollar  of  the  ex- 
penditure required  to  the  1st  of  July  for  our 
troops  in  South  Africa— and,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  shall  not  have  added  one 
dollar  to  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  GEORGE  E.  FOSTER  (York,  N.B.) 
May  I interrupt  the  applause  for  a moment  ? 
The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielding)  did  not 
tell  us  what  he  supposed  the  total  capital 
expenditure  would  be,  he  was  so  anxious  to 
get  to  that  debt  business. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Foster)  is  quite  right.  The 
total  capital  expenditure,  I estimate,  will 
reach  $9,875,000.  Our  position  financially, 
therefore,  is  a very  strong  one.  We  have 
not  a dollar  of  floating  debt  at  this  moment  ; 
and  though,  as  every  hon.  member  connected 
with  finance  is  aware,  we  have  been  pass- 


ing through  a period  of  great  stringency  in 
the  money  world,  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to 
know  that  we  have  been  able  to  bear  these 
difficulties  and  not  go  upon  the  money  mar- 
ket at  all. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1900-1. 

I have  spoken  of  the  year  1898-9,  ending 
in  June  last,  and  I have  spoken  of  the  cur- 
rent year  which  will  end  on  the  30th  of 
June  next.  We  have  placed  on  the  Table 
the  main  estimates  for  the  year  beginning 
the  1st  of  July  next,  and  supplementary 
estimates  will  follow  in  due  course.  I do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  go 
into  any  speculation  as  to  the  finances  of 
next  year,  further  than  to  say  this,  that 
great  as  have  been  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  Canada  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  early  check 
to  that  prosperity.  I do  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  for  us  to  look  forward  to  a con- 
tinued period  of  such  prosperity  as  we  have 
had.  As  I ventured  to  remark  on  a previous 
occasion,  the  pendulum  that  swings  one 
way  may  some  day  swing  back,  and  it  is 
always  well  that  we  should  keep  that  in 
mind.  But  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  there 
is  no  turn  of  the  tide  ; there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  one  of  prosperity  in  Canada,  and 
that  we  shall  come  out  of  it  at  the  close  with 
a good  financial  statement 

I invite  the  attention  of  the  House  for  one 
moment  to  an  item  that  has  only  recently 
appeared  in  our  public  accounts,  which  has 
taken  a great  deal  of  our  money,  and  which 
swells  the  expenditure  which  hon  gentle- 
men opposite  like  so  well  to  speak  of.  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
a mere  increase  of  expenditure  is  not  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  burden 
to  the  people  ; but  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  increasing  expenditures,  far  from 
being  a burden,  actually  tend  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayer.  I have  here  the 
figures  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  receipts  and 
expenditures,  for  three  years,  which  I will 
read  to  the  House  : 


YUKON  TERRITORY. 
Revenue. 


— 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

Total. 

$ cts. 

8,593  00 
50  00 
9,873  24 

$ cts. 

735,485  09 
2,083  50 
63,185  39 

$ cts. 

1,261,816  30 
9,461  28 
482,098  55 

$ cts. 

2,005,894  39 
11,594  78 
555,157  18 

Post  Office 

Customs 

Totals 

18,516  24 

800,753  98 

1,753,376  13 

2,572,646  35 

Expenditure. 

Interior 

5,998  47 
40  00 
3,938  78 

47,026  65 
43  33 
3,239  09 
14,000  00 
4,996  00 
933  97 
495,770  08 
99,975  75 

223,526  24 
21,950  39 
28,931  88 
68,619  32 
55,952  92 
12,646  98 
874,852  72 
387,763  41 

276,551  36 
22,033  72 
36,109  75 
82,619  32 
60,948  92 
13,580  95 
1,392,757  56 
487,739  16 

Post,  Offififi  

Customs 

Pnhlio  Works 

Railways  n.nri  C!a,na,ls 

TUl  stipe  

^/Tnnnl.p.rl  Polie.fi 

22,134  76 

Militia  

Totals 

32,112  01 

665,984  87 

1,674,243  86 

2,372,340  74 

Though  this  Yukon  statement  swells  up 
the  total  expenditure,  though  it  gives  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  an  opportunity  to  talk 
of  our  great  expenditure,  still  the  same  ac- 
count shows  that  the  Yukon  has  also  been 
actually  the  source  of  a small  net  revenue. 

SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT. 

I will  now  say  a word  as  to  surpluses 
and  deficits.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  that  we  should  always  have  a 
surplus.  We  cannot  properly  say  there  may 
not  be  circumstances  in  which  a government 
would  be  well  justified  in  having  a deficit. 
Still,  I suppose  we  shall  all  agree  that 
it  is  well  to  have  a balance  on  the  right 
side,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a series  of 
surpluses  than  a series  of  deficits.  Seeing 
then  that  some  of  our  critical  friends  have 
been  disposed  to  predict  that  great  disaster 
would  come  from  the  financial  management 
of  this  government,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  present  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  surpluses  and  deficits  for  two 
periods  of  three  years  : 


We  now  turn  to  the  period  when  deficits 
cease  and  surpluses  begin.  In  the  year 
1896-7  we  had  only  a partial  command  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  ; because,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  estimates  were  pre- 
pared by  our  predecessors,  and  owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  parliament  met 
in  the  summer  of  1896,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  accept  those  estimates  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  country,  with  very 
little  change.  But,  of  course,  by  keeping 
some  check  upon  the  expenditure  we  had  a 
partial  control,  and  while  it  was  expected 
by  our  opponents  that  that  year  would  re- 
sult in  a very  heavy  deficit,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  find- 
ing that  the  deficit  was  only  $519,981.44.  In 
the  two  following  years  we  had  handsome 
surpluses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement  : 


Deficit.  Surplus. 

1896- 7  $519,981  44 

1897- 8  $1,722,712  33 

1898- 9  4,837,749  00 


$6,560,461  33 
519,981  44 


Deficit. 


1893- 4  $1,210,332  45 

1894- 5  4,158,875  58 

1895- 6  330,551  31 


Total  surplus  for  three  years..  $6,040,479  89 
Average  annual  surplus  2,013,493  29 


Deficit,  three  years,  1893  to  1896....  $5,694,759  34 
Surplus,  three  years,  1896  to  1899 6,040,479  89 


Total  deficit  for  three  years 
Average  annual  deficit 


$5,694,759  34 
1,898,253  11 


Betterment,  last  three  years...  $11,735,239  23 
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That  statement,  be  it  remembered,  takes 
no  account  of  the  surplus  for  the  present 
year  of  $7, 500, 000. 

FUTURE  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

Sometimes  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  a 
little  anxious  as  to  the  future  of  our  Domin- 
ion in  regard  to  its  finances.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting for  those  who  have  not  given  at- 
tention to  the  subject— for,  of  course,  I know 
that  several  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are 
quite  as  familiar,  perhaps  more  familiar, 
than  I am  with  these  things — to  know 
that  the  obligations  of  Canada  which  will 
begin  to  mature  very  shortly  in  the 
mother  country  bear  a high  rate  of  interest. 
The  time  will  come,  within  a few  years, 
when  we  shall  have  to  redeem  obligations 
to  the  amount  of  $167,000,000.  But  against 
that  we  will  have  $67,000,000  of  sinking  fund, 
so  that  we  shall  have  to  borrow  within  the 
interval  between  now  and  the  year  1913, 
for  the  renewals  of  old  debts,  $100,000,000. 
We  may,  in  the  meantime,  have  to  make 
some  additions  to  our  public  debt  for  the 
"-carrying  on  the  public  works  of  the  coun- 
try, although  we  are  developing  a marvel- 
lous capacity  for  carrying  on  these  works 
without  adding  anything  to  the  public  debt. 
We  cannot  always  expect  to  have  as  pros- 
perous times  as  we  have  now,  and  it  may  be 
necessary,  to  meet  these  great  expenditures 
of  a practical  character,  to  add  something 
to  the  public  debt  in  the  meantime.  I 
assume  that  we  may  have  to  add  $2,000,000 
a year  on  the  average,  and  also  to  retire  the 
old  debt  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  I 
believe  we  shall  be  able,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ment to  the  credit  of  Canada— an  im- 
provement which  I do  not  pretend  for 
one  moment  is  due  entirely  to  this  govern- 
ment, because  the  credit  of  Canada  occupied 
a good  position  when  we  came  in,  and  I 
hope  we  have  improved  it— we  shall  be 
able  to  float  our  new  loans  at  a much 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  old  loans 
bear.  The  difference  between  the  ra'te 
that  these  old  loans  bear  and  the  rate  at 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  borrow,  look- 
ing as  far  to  the  future  as  we  can, 
is  so  great  that  I believe  that  ten  or 
twelve  years  hence  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  the  happy  position  that,  even 


though  we  should  have  to  add  $2,000,000 
a year  to  the  public  debt,  we  shall  actually 
be  paying  less  money  for  interest  on  our 
debt  than  we  do  to-day. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE. 

I wish  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
now  to  a question  which  is  so  much  talked 
about,  of  the  large  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  generally  to  the  question  of 
extravagant  expenditures.  I think  that  no 
fair  discussion  of  that  question  can  take 
place  unless  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are 
prepared  to  take  up  the  expenditure,  item 
by  item,  and  show  wherein  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure which  has  been  wasteful  or  un- 
necessary. I think  that  every  fair-minded 
man  in  Canada,  who  is  interested  in  such 
matters,  will  feel  that  he  is  bound  to  analyse 
their  character  before  he  forms  any  judg- 
ment against  the  expenditures  of  this  gov- 
ernment. I know  that  many  men  take  a 
general  view  of  these  matters,  and,  even  in 
the  general  view  it  will  be  found  that  this 
government  has  not  been  anything  like  the 
extravagant  government  which  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  would  picture  it  to  be.  I have 
here  a statement  of  the  expenditure, 
chargeable  to  consolidated  fund,  per  head 
of  the  population,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I find  that,  according  to  this 
statement,  taking  statistics  of  population  as 
given  by  the  statistician  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  our  expenditure  for  last  year 
was  $7.88  per  head,  not  the  largest  expendi- 
ture in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  It  is  the 
expenditure  chargeable  to  consolidated  fund 
only.  There  are  several  years  in  which  the 
expenditure  was  about  $7.88  per  head, 
and  in  one  year,  1886,  which  was  somewhat 
exceptional,  it  was  $8.50  per  head.  In  1888, 
the  expenditure  was  $7.84  per  head,  while 
ours  is  $7.88  per  head.  I have  already 
pointed  out  that,  while  there  is  an  apparent 
increase  of  the  expenditure,  it  is  only  a 
nominal  increase,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  burdens  upon  the  people. 
I have  given  the  House  the  illustration  of 
the  case  of  the  Yukon  ; for  every  dollar 
of  increased  expenditure  we  have  received 
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a dollar  back,  and  I might  also  say  that, 
for  every  dollar  we  have  expended  on  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, I think  we  shall  receive  a full  dollar 
back,  so  that  these  increased  expenditures 
are  more  nominal  than  real.  Even  treating 
them  as  real  and  taking  that  general  view 
that  so  many  people  are  likely  to  take,  I 
would  point  out  that  this  expenditure  was 
last  year,  $7.88  per  head  of  the  population, 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  charge  of  that  branch  of 
the  public  business  makes  his  estimates 
from  year  to  year  upon  a well  established 
scale  of  percentages  based  upon  the  past 
increase  of  population.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
an  approximate  statement.  In  dull  times, 
when  business  is  not  prosperous,  when  the 
country  is  not  growing,  this  approximate 
statement  will,  probably,  be  above  the  true 
statement,  while  in  times  of  great  activity 
this  statement  will  be  below  the  true  state- 
ment, and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
from  such  means  as  I have  of  inquiry  and 
observation,  that  the  figures  in  this  state- 
ment, based  upon  the  ipethod  of  calculation 
pursued  in  the  past,  do  not  represent  cor- 
rectly the  population  of  Canada.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1899,  is  put  down  at  5,312,500.  But, 
I think  my  hon.  friends  opposite  will  agree 
with  me  in  what  I said  a moment  ago, 
that  this  approximate  statement  is  likely 
to  be  an  excessive  statement  in  hard  times, 
and  an  under-estimate  in  good  times,  and 
that  being  the  case,  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  in  these  prosperous  times  in 
Canada,  the  population  is  greater  than  is 
given  in  this  statement.  If  that  be  so,  then 
our  expenditure  per  capita  is  actually  below 
what  it  was  in  some  of  the  years  of  the 
late  government. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fielding)  going  to  take  up  the  expendi- 
ture per  head  on  both  lines  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
take  up  the  capital  expenditure,  but  I shall 
be  glad,  at  a later  stage,  to  look  into  that. 
I have  not  the  figures  with  me.  I have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  capital  expenditure 
is  larger  than  when  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
were  in  power,  but,  in  dealing  with  that 
branch  of  the  subject  we  shall  have  to  bear 


in  mind  the  question  whether  we  were  pre- 
pared to  finish  the  canals  quickly  or  carry 
them  on  quietly. 


Year. 

Expenditure, 
Consolidate  d 
Fund. 

Population. 

Expenditure 
per  Capita. 

1880 

$ cts. 

24,850,634  45 

4,215,389 

$ cts. 

5 90 

1881 

25,502,554  42 
27,067,103  58 

4,336,504 

4,3&3,819 

5 88 

1882 

6 18 

1883 

28,730,157  45 

4,433,363 

6 48 

1884.  ..  . 

31,107,706  25 

4,485,395 

6 94 

1885 

35,037,060  12 

4,538,790 

7 72 

1886 

39,011,612  26 

4,589,414 

8 50 

1887 

35,657,680  16 

4,638,109 

7 69 

1888 

36,718,494  79 

4,688,147 

7 84 

1889 

36,917,834  76 

4,739,617 

7 79 

1890 

35,994,031  47 

4,792,605 

7 51 

1891 

36,343,567  96 

4,846,377 

7 50 

1892 

36,765,894  18 

4,899,273 

7 50 

1893 

36,814,052  90 

4,953,557 

7 45 

1894 

37,585,025  52 

5,009,296 

7 50 

1895. ..... 

38,132,005  05 

5,066,562 

7 53 

1896..  . . 

36,949,142  03 

5,125,436 

7 21 

1897 

38,349,759  84 

5,185,990 

7 39 

1898 

38,832,525  70 

5,248,315 

7 39 

1899 

41,903,500  54 

5,312,500 

7 88 

GROWTH  OF  DOMINION  TRADE. 

I wish  to  submit  a statement  of  the  total 
trade  of  Canada  for  different  periods.  There 
are  various  ways  of  measuring  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ; the  population  is 
one,  the  value  of  land  is  another,  and  the 
total  trade  is  another.  I think  we  can  ap- 
peal to  every  one  of  these  to  prove  that 
Canada  is  prospering  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  to-day.  I speak  particularly  of  the 
statement  of  the  total  trade.  I shall  divide 
the  statement  into  three  periods,  beginning 
with  the  period  from  1868  to  1878,  which  I 
may  describe  as  a low  tariff  period.  There 
was  a Conservative  government  in  power 
for  part  of  the  time  and  a Liberal  govern- 
ment for  part  of  the  time,  when  we  had  a 
much  lower  tariff.  Then,  we  had  the 
period  from  1878  to  1896,  which,  I suppose, 
my  hon.  friends  opposite  do  not  object  to  my 
calling  a high  tariff  period.  Then,  we  have 
the  period  from  1896  to  the  present  time, 
which,  if  not  a very  low  tariff,  is  certainly 
a period  of  a moderate  revenue  tariff. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Oh,  oh. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Now,  I 
find  that  the  total  trade  in  1868  was  $131,- 
027,532  ; in  1878,  $172,405,454,  an  increase  in 
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ten  years,  in  the  low  tariff  period,  of  $41,- 
377,922,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
ten  years  being  31  ’58  per  cent,  and  the 
average  annual  increase  $4,137,792.  Now 
we  come  to  the  period  from  1878  to 
1896.  The  total  trade  in  1878  was  $172,- 
405,454,  and  in  1896,  it  was  $239,025,360. 
The  increase  in  eighteen  years  was  $66,- 
619,906,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  eigh- 
teen years  was  38*64.  and  the  average  an- 
nual increase  was  $3,701,105.  Now  we 
come  to  the  period  of  a moderate  tariff. 
The  total  trade  for  1896  was  $239,025,360, 
and  the  total  trade  for  1899  was  $321,661,- 
213,  an  increase  in  three  years  of  $82,635,- 
853,  against  an  increase  of  $66,000,000  in 
the  whole  eighteen  years  of  the  national 
policy.  The  average  annual  increase  in  this 
present  period  has  been  $27,545,284,  against 
an  average  annual  increase  of  $3,701,105  in 
the  period  of  the  national  policy.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  our  three  years  is 
34*57,  as  against  38*64  in  the  eighteen  years 
of  the  national  policy.  We  have  a state- 
ment of  our  trade  for  the  eight  months  of 
the  current  year,  and  I shall  present  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  for  the  remaining  four 
months.  If  our  trade  for  the  coming  four 
months  should  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  last  eight  months,  we  would  then 
have  the  increase  for  the  four  years  over 
1896  at  $135,227,247.  The  average  annual 
increase  for  the  four  years  would  be  $33,- 
806,811,  against  an  average  annual  increase 
of  $3,701,105  in  the  days  of  the  national 
policy.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
four  years  would  be  56*57,  as  against  a per- 
centage of  38*64  in  the  eighteen  years  of 
the  national  policy.  Now,  converting  this 
into  a statement  of  the  annual  increase,  we 
find  that  in  the  low  tariff  period  from  1868 
to  1878,  the  total  trade  increased  3*15  per 
cent,  and  from  1878  to  1896,  it  increased 
2*14  per  cent.  There  was  a lower  rate  of 
increase  of  trade  under  the  national  policy 
than  there  was  under  the  old  Macdonald- 
Mackenzie  tariff.  From  1896  to  1899,  the 
annual  increase  is  11*52  per  cent,  as  against 
2*14  per  cent  in  the  days  of  the  national 
policy.  If  we  take  the  eight  months  actual 
figures  of  the  present  year,  and  the  four 
months  estimate,  we  will  find  that  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  four  years  is  14*14  per 
cent,  as  against  2 per  cent  in  the  days  of 
the  national  policy. 


Mr.  WALLACE.  At  what  do  you  esti- 
mate the  total  trade  for  the  current  year 
(1900)  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
given  the  increase,  but  I have  not  at  hand 
the  figures  on  which  it  is  based.  The  in- 
crease for  the  four  years  over  1896  is  esti- 
mated at  $135,227,247. 

CANADA. 

Statement  of  the  total  trade  of  Canada  for  the 


several  periods  mentioned. 

Total  trade,  1868 $131,027,532 

“ 1878 172,405,454 


Increase  in  ten  years $ 41,377,922 

Average  annual  increase  4,137,792 

Percentage  of  increase  in  ten  years..  31*58 


Total  trade,  1878 $172,405,454 

“ 1896 239,025,360 


Increase  in  eighteen  years  $ 66,619,906 

Average  annual  increase 3,701,105 

Percentage  of  increase  in  eighteen 

years 38 '64 


Total  trade,  1896 $239,025,360 

“ 1899 321,661,213 


Increase  in  three  years  $ 82,635,853 

Average  annual  increase  27,545,284 

Percentage  of  increase  in  three  years.  34*57 


Memo. — If  our  trade  for  the  remaining  four 
months  of  the  present  year  keeps  on  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  past  eight  months’  trade 
as  it  did  in  the  previous  year,  the  increase  of 
the  four  years  over  1896  would  be....  $135,227,247 
Being  an  average  annual  increase  of.  33,806,811 
And  a percentage  of  increase  in  the 
four  years  of 56*57 

Average  Annual  Increase  per  cent  for  Total 
Trade  for  the  Several  Periods. 

Per  cent 

1868  to  1878  3*15 

1878  to  1896  2-14 

1896  to  1899  11-52 

1896  to  1900  (four  months  of  1900  being 

estimated)  14-14 

I have  a statement  Showing  the  in- 
crease of  trade  during  the  past  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  as  follows  : 
CANADA. 

Comparative  figures  of  the  Trade  of  Canada  for 
the  first  eight  months,  ended  March  1,  of 


years  1899  and  1900. 

Imports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, eight  months,  1899 $ 96,342,331 

Imports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, eight  months,  1900 115,228,940 


Increase  last  eight  months $ 18,886,609 

Exports,  produce  of  Canada,  exclu- 
sive of  coin  and  bullion,  eight 

months,  1899  $ 96,810,264 

Exports,  produce  of  Canada,  exclu- 
sive of  coin  and  bullion,  eight 
months,  1900  110,058,428 


Increase  last  eight  months $ 13,248,164 
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Aggregate  trade,  including  imports 
and  exports,  produce  of  Canada, 
coin  and  bullion  excluded,  for 

the  eight  months,  1899 $193,152,595 

Aggregate  trade,  including  imports 
and  exports,  produce  of  Canada, 
coin  and  bullion  excluded,  for 
the  eight  months,  1900 225,287,368 


Increase  last  eight  months . $ 32,134,773 


GOVERNMENT  NOTES  AND  BANK  CIR- 
CULATION. 

I have  here  some  comparative  statements 
which  are  usually  presented  in  a budget 
speech,  respecting  the  circulation  of  notes 
of  the  chartered  banks  and  of  the  Dominion 
government.  That  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Circulation  of  Notes  of  Chartered  Banks  and 
Dominion  Government. 


Date. 

Banks. 

Government 

Total. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Oct.  31, 

1894 

34,516,651 

22,212,884 

56,729,535 

31, 

1895 

34,671,028 

22,893,259 

57,564,287 

«9  31, 

1896 

35,955,150 

21,607,553 

57,562,703 

h 31, 

1897 

41,580,928 

24,751,932 

66,332,860 

31, 

1898 

42,543,446 

24,315,988 

66,859,434 

„ 31, 

1899 

49,588,236 

27,076,309 

76,664,545 

There  is  no  better  criterion  of  the  general 
business  activity  of  the  country  than  the 
circulation  of  the  small  notes — the  $1  and  $2 
notes,  such  as  a wayfaring  man,  even 
though  he  may  be  a member  of  parliament, 
may  expect  to  get  hold  of.  The  larger  notes 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  more  favoured  peo- 
ple, but  the  average  of  mankind  is  fortu- 
nate to  possess  these  $1  and  $2  bills.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  activity  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  Taking  the  figures 
at  the  highest  point  in  each  year,  which  is 
the  time  the  harvest  is  being  moved,  at  the 
end  of  October,  I find  the  circulation  of 
Dominion  notes  ($1  and  $2)  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dominion  Notes  of  Denomination  of  $1  and  $2 
in  Circulation. 


Date.  Amount. 

October  31,  1894 $7,031,368 

“ 1895 7,295,368 

“ 1896 7,583,712 

“ 1897. 7,940,520 

“ 1898 8,612,602 

" 1899 9,421,886 


BANK  CLEARINGS. 

The  bank  clearings,  which  business  men 
recognize  as  one  indication  of  some  value 
as  to  business  activity,  were  as  follows,  for 
the  past  three  years,  in  the  six  cities  of 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Halifax  and 
St.  John.  I may  state  that  the  clearing 
house  at  St.  John,  was  only  established  in 
1898  : 

Bank  Clearings  in  Six  Cities  of  Canada. 


Year  ended  December  31,  1897 $1,174,710,345 

“ “ 1898 1,390,019,344 

“ “ 1899 1,549,966,696 


This  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
bank  clearings. 

BANK  DISCOUNTS. 

The  discounts  of  the  chartered  banks  of 
Canada  from  the  year  1894  to  the  31st 
January,  1900,  were  as  follows  : — 

Discounts — Chartered  Banks  of  Canada. 

Date.  Amount. 

June  30,  1894 $224,371,222 

“ 1895 224,627,632 

“ 1896 224,507,301 

“ 1897 226,960,482 

“ 1898 245,336,120 

“ 1899 283,713,938 

January  31,  1900 301,694,768 

SAVINGS  BANK  AND  CHARTERED  BANK 
DEPOSITS. 

The  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks,  and  in 
the  post  office  and  government  savings 
banks,  were  as  follows,  for  the  periods  men- 
tioned : 


Deposits  by  the  people  in  the  Chartered  Banks  of 
Canada  and  in  the  Post  Office  and  Government 
Savings  Banks. 


Date. 

Chartered 
, Banks. 

Post  Office 
and  Govern- 
ment Sav-^ 
ings  Banks. 

Total. 

June  30,  1894 
„ 30,  1895 
„ 30,  1896 
„ 30,  1897 
„ 30,  1898 
„ 30,  1899 
Jan.  31,  1900 

<jj* 

174,930,936 

180,664,121 

183,769,992 

201,141,688 

227,063,343 

258,402,340 

269,841,396 

<jj» 

43,036,012 

44,450,498 

46,799,318 

48,934,975 

50,111,118 

50,241,715 

51,562,908 

S 

217,966,948 

225,114,619 

230,569,310 

250,076,663 

277,174,461 

308,644,058 

321,404,304 

RAILWAY 

TRAFFIC. 

I have  here  a brief  statement  which  will 
occupy  only  a few  minutes,  summarizing 
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the  railway  traffic  for  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  as  follows  : 


Miles  in  operation — 

1898  16,718 

1899  17,250 

Number  of  passengers  carried — 

1898  18,444,049 

1899  19,133,365 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried — 

189S 28,785,903 

1899 31,211,753 

Gross  earnings — 

1898  $59,715,105 

1899  62,243,784 

Working  expenses — 

1898  $39,137,549 

1899  40,423,281 

Net  earnings — 

1898 $20,577,556 

1899.. 21,820,503 


LAND  SALES  IN  THE  WEST. 

A very  interesting  statement,  which  I will 
only  present  in  brief,  though  hon.  gentle- 
men in  the  west  would  perhaps  find  it  of 
special  interest,  is  one  showing  the  sales  of 
lands  made  by  the  Dominion  government 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
in  the  North-west.  In  1895,  1896  and  1897, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  returns  show 
that  they  had  actually  sold  no  land  in  those 
years  ; or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  sales 
of  land  had  not  been  as  great  as  the  cancel- 
lations of  previous  sales.  In  1898,  the  com- 
pany sold  192,918  acres,  and  in  1899,  they 
sold  266,874  acres.  The  sales  of  Dominion 
lands,  the  receipts  being  in  cash  and  scrip, 
were  as  follows  : 


1895- 6 $ 93,303  63 

1896- 7 66,264  91 

1897- 8 109,096  78 

1898- 9 137,905  93 


These  figures  are  very  suggestive  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  great  western 
country. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Has  the  hon.  gentleman 
the  distinction  between  the  cash  and  scrip 
received  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I had  it, 
but  it  is  not  on  my  notes.  I will  furnish 
that  to  the  hon.  gentleman  if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I would  like  to  see  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I will 
try  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

IMMIGRATION. 

I have  a statement  of  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  Canada  for  a series  of  years,  as 

follows 


By  Ocean 

From 

Ports. 

U.S. 

Total. 

1892  

29,810 

29,810 

1893  

29,455 

1894  

20,680 

1895  

18,617 

1896  

16,835 

1897  

19,304 

712 

20,016 

1898  

9,119 

31,900 

1899  

32,598 

11,945 

44,543 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  statistics  as  to 
the  immigration  from  the  United  States  in 
the  years  prior  to  1897,  if  there  was  such 
an  immigration  in  those  years. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Have  you  the  information 
as  to  the  nationality  of  the  immigrants  ar- 
riving at  ocean  ports  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No.  Is 
there  any  particular  nationality  the  hon, 
gentleman  would  want  to  shut  out  ? 

Mr.  CLARKE.  I would  like  to  get  all  the 
nationalities. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am  not 
aware  whether  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  them.  My  hon.  friend,  the  acting 
minister  can  perhaps  look  into  that.  A fur- 
ther illustration  may  be  given  by  the  im- 
portations of  settlers’  effects,  which  were  as 
follows  : 


1896  $2,188,975 

1897  2,233,730 

1898  2,828,675 

1899. 2,805,956 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  last  two  years.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  quote  an- 
other authority  as  to  the  increase  of  immi- 
gration from  the  United  States.  My  hon. 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  visited 
the  city  of  Boston  a few  days  ago,  and  there 
made  a very  patriotic  speech,  which  does 
him  infinite  credit.  In  the  course  of  that 
speech,  he  said  : 

Since  September  27  last  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  fifty-seven  public  meetings  in  Can- 
ada, in  every  province,  and  at  these  meetings  he 
had  met  hundreds  of  former  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  PRIOR.  Could  the  hon.  gentleman 
say  whether 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Order,  order.  Sit 
down. 
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Mr.  PRIOR.  Would  the  hon.  gentleman 
say  whether  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
stated  when  these  immigrants  came  to  Can- 
ada ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  In  the 
report  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  very  excel- 
lent and  patriotic  speech,  I see  no  reference 
of  that  kind,  and  I do  not  imagine  that  my 
hon.  friend  drew  any  such  distinction. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  I would  like  to  ask  the 
Finance  Minister,  what  is  the  system  of 
registration  on  which  his  statistics  of  im- 
migrants coming  from  the  United  States,  are 
based  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I would 
have  to  ask  my  hon.  friend  the  acting  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  to  deal  with  that  point 
at  a later  stage.  Knowing  that  there  was 
this  immigration,  I sent  for  the  figures  to 
that  department,  which  keeps  the  records. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  You  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  actual  settlers  on  lands,  or  'whether 
they  are  simply  counted  by  our  immigration 
officers,  when  they  come  in  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  At  a later 
stage,  perhaps  the  acting  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior can  look  into  that  and  give  the  in- 
formation ; I cannot  give  it. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

A gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  recent  years,  and  especially  last 
year,  has  been  the  growth  of  enterprises  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  province  of 
Ontario  several  new  establishments  have 
been  started  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  there  is,  I believe,  every  probability  that 
the  iron  deposits  of  that  province  will  be 
worked  on  a much  larger  scale  than  before. 
But  the  new  enterprise  which  has  probably 
attracted  the  most  notice  is  that  which  is 
now  being  established  in  the  old  town  of 
Sydney,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  There 
a company  of  capitalists,  largely  Canadian, 
but  led  by  a very  able  gentleman  from  the 
United  States,  is  engaged  in  establishing 
what  I believe  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
iron  and  steel  plants  in  the  world.  The  ele- 
ments which  go  to  the  successful  production 
of  iron  and  steel  are  believed  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  in  an  ideal  condition.  You 


need  coal,  iron  and  limestone,  and  all  these 
may  be  found  in  abundance  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton. In  addition  to  that,  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  having  their  coal  at  tide-water, 
and  they  can  have  what  is  practically  a 
ferry  communication  with  the  magnificent 
iron  deposits  of  Newfoundland.  The  com- 
pany has  acquired  one  of  the  most  valuable 
iron  deposits  in  the  world  in  Newfoundland, 
and  contemplates  using  the  ores  of  that 
colony  as  well  as  the  ores  of  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton.  There  are  at  this  moment, 
I am  advised,  2,000  men  at  work,  even  at 
this  inclement  season,  getting  the  works  in 
shape  ; and  within  the  next  two  months,  as 
soon  as  spring  opens,  and  the  opportunity 
comes  of  working  on  a larger  scale,  I am 
informed,  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
will  be  nearly  doubled.  The  company  has 
ample  capital  and  is  likely  to  engage  in 
operations  on  a very  large  scale.  The  old 
town  of  Sydney,  while  always  a beautiful 
place  and  full  of  historic  interest,  was  not 
very  progressive  ; but  it  is  to-day  experienc- 
ing a boom  such  as  is  often  heard  of  in  the 
western  country,  but  seldom  happens  in  our 
quiet  towns  down  by  the  sea.  Sydney  is 
likely  to  become  the  Pittsburg  of  Can- 
ada. There  is  to-day,  I believe,  as 
great  a demand  for  town  lots  in  Syd- 
ney as  there  is  in  some  of  the  older 
cities  with  ten  times  its  population. 
Every  indication  points  to  a great  and  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  one  which  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  great  advantage  to  Canada, 
and  no  doubt  also  to  the  enterprising  capi- 
talists who  have  put  their  money  into  it 
There  is  a feature  that  I may  be  pardoned 
for  making  a passing  allusion  to,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  a little  bit  of  vanity  on 
my  part  I feel  a certain  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, not  because  I happened  to  be  the  med- 
ium through  which  the  government  put  be- 
fore parliament  its  legislation  on  that  sub- 
ject, not  because  last  year  I introduced,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  our  legislation 
with  reference  to  bounties,  by  which  we 
continued  the  system  that  had  been  in  ex- 
istence during  the  four  years  previous,  an- 
other period  of  years,  but  for  another  rea- 
son. I should  not  have  great  hope  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Sydney  if  I thought  it 
would  have  to  rely  for  its  success  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  bounty  system,  and 
I am  glad  to  know  that  those  gentle- 
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men  who  have  put  their  capital  into  it,  look 
to  the  day  when  that  industry  will  flourish 
without  the  aid  of  government  bounties, 
because  they  have  put  their  money  into  this 
enterprise  on  the  faith  of  the  Act  passed 
by  this  parliament  by  which  the  bounty  is 
to  be  diminished  from  year  to  year  until 
before  many  years  it  will  cease  altogether. 
But  it  is  not  particularly  the  legislation  of 
last  year  that  I had  in  mind.  What  I desire 
to  note  is  that  this  great  enterprise  in  Cape 
Breton  is  the  direct  outcome  of  another 
great  undertaking,  led  by  the  same  en- 
terprising American  citizen,  which  I had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Nova  Scotia  for  its.  approval,  when 
I occupied  the  position  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  that  province.  When  I remem- 
ber the  struggle  I had  to  make  for  my 
political  existence  to  get  that  measure 
through,  when  I recall  the  fact  that  its  op- 
ponents carried  their  hostility  to  Ottawa 
and  into  the  Governor  General’s  office,  I 
can  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  the  movement  of  that  day,  and  feel  that 
time  has  vindicated  that  policy  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  government,  and  that  the  enterprise 
then  started  has  been  fruitful  of  advantage 
to  the  province  and  the  direct  cause  of  the 
creation  of  this  new  enterprise  which  bids 
fair  to  make  the  town  of  Sydney  the  Pitts- 
burg of  Canada. 

MINERAL.  STATISTICS. 

Perhaps  the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I 
place  in  the  budget  speech  the  mineral  sta- 
tistics of  Canada,  which  may  be  stated  brief- 
ly in  a few  lines,  as  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  : 

Total  Value  of  Mineral  Products  of  Canada. 


1890  $16,763,353 

1891  18,976,616 

1892  16,628,417 

1893  20,035,082 

1894  19.933,857 

1895  20,758,450 

1896  22,584,513 

1897  28,661,430 

1898  38,661,010 

1899  46,245,878 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE. 

I presented  last  year,  simply  as  an  interest- 
ing item  of  comparison,  because  it  is  not 
properly  a matter  pertaining  to  the  budget, 
some  figures  showing  the  relative  trades  of 


the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I think 
they  were  found  quite  interesting  and  by 
many  surprising.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
recognize  that  the  United  States  is  a more 
self-contained  country  than  Canada.  They 
have  a greater  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
than  we,  and  are  able  to  obtain,  in  the  way 
of  domestic  trade,  many  products  which  we 
have  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries.  In 
that  respect,  perhaps,  our  American  neigh- 
bours have  the  advantage  of  us,  but  we  en- 
joy this  compensation,  that  in  this  more 
northern  clime  we  have  a bracing  climate, 
which  probably,  more  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  is  conducive  to  the  bringing  up  of  a 
race  of  strong  men  and  women. 

The  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
in  1898  were  $16.05  per  head,  and  those  of 
Canada  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$27.54  per  head. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  1898  was  $24.60  per  head,  and  that 
of  Canada  $56.29  per  head. 

I have  also  the  figures  for  1899.  The  do- 
mestic exports  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year  were  $15.84  per  head  and  of  Canada 
$25.85  per  head.  The  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
$25.31  per  head,  and  that  of  Canada  to 
$58.90  per  head. 

THE  TARIFF  REDUCTIONS. 

Let  me  say  something  on  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  government  has 
carried  out  the  policy  of  tariff  reform.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
has  once  or  twice  spoken  of  the  extent  of 
our  tariff  reform  as  71-100ths  of  1 per  cent, 
while  his  hon.  friend,  who  sits  near  him 
(Mr.  Foster),  and  who  is  perhaps  jnore  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  figures,  has  placed 
it,  in  a resolution  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  at  L71  per  cent,  which  is  a great 
deal  more  than  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  opposition.  However,  neither 
statement  is  exactly  correct.  I have  here 
a statement  prepared  in  the  Customs  De- 
partment, showing  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption during  the  fiscal  year  of  1898-9 
to  be  $154,051,593,  on  which  the  duty  col- 
lected amounted  to  $25,734,228.75.  This, 
however  includes  the  sum  of  $38,384.69, 
which  was  collected  in  the  year  1897-8,  but 
not  credited  to  the  Receiver  General  until 
1898-9.  The  value  of  the  importations  upon 
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which  this  sum  was  paid  by  way  of  duty 
is  not  included  in  the  total  value  of  imports 
for  consumption  for  1898-9,  nor  was  it  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  year.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  deducted  in  striking  the  aver- 
age ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  last  year’s 
imports. 

The  sum  of  $54,109.84  was  refunded  under 
the  preferential  tariff  on  importations  of 
last  year  and  it  should,  therefore,  also  be 
deducted  in  striking  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate.  The  goods  covered  by  such  amount 
refunded  were  originally  entered  under  the 
general  tariff  owing  to  absence  of  neces- 
sary certificates  of  origin.  On  production 
of  such  certificates  refund  was  allowed. 
Deducting  these,  we  have  the  following 
statement  : 

Net  revenue  on  importations  of 


fiscal  year  1898-9 $25,641,734  22 

Importations  for  consumption  for  the 

fiscal  year  1898-9 $154,051,593 

Less  coin  and  bullion 4,705,134 

$149,346,459 

Net  duty  paid  thereon ,..$25,641,734  22 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  on  importations, 

less  coin  and  bullion 17  T7 

Compare  this  with  1895-6  : 

Importations  for  consumption  for 

fiscal  year  1895-6 $110,587,480 

Less  coin  and  bullion  5,226,319 

$105,361,161 

Duty  paid  thereon $ 20,219,037 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  on  importations, 

less  coin  and  bullion 19  T9 

Rate,  1896  19  T9 

“ 1899 17  T7 

Difference  2 -02 


Now,  2 '02  may  strike  some  persons  as  a 
very  small  reduction,  but  it  is  a very  sub- 
stantial reduction  if  you  look  at  it  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  equivalent  to  a reduction 
of  10J  per  cent  off  the  total  duties.  And  if 
you  convert  it  into  dollars,  you  will  find 
that  if  the  old  tariff  had  been  in  operation 
and  imposed  upon  the  importations  to  which 
I have  referred,  the  duty  which  the  people 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  would  have 
been  $3,017,000  more  than  they  actually 
paid. 

I wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
average  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  a fair  meas- 
ure of  the  tariff  reform.  You  could  have  a 


large  measure  of  tariff  reform  without 
reducing  the  ad  valorem  duty  a single 
point.  If  you  should  increase  your  duties  on 
luxuries  and  diminish  them  on  things  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  necessaries  of  life, 
you  could  by  such  a process  have  a very 
great  tariff  reform,  and  yet  your  average 
duty  might  be  just  the  same  as  before  or 
higher.  Consequently  the  system  of  aver- 
ages is  somewhat  misleading.  When  hon. 
gentlemen  desire  to  know  what  the  tariff 
reform  has  been,  they  must  take  up  the 
individual  items  of  the  tariff.  Under 
our  tariff,  we  added  materially  to  the 
free  list.  There  were  besides  148  items 
on  which  the  duties  were  reduced  in  the 
general  tariff,  and  on  every  one  of  these 
items,  in  the  case  of  importations  from  Great 
Britain,  the  duty  was  further  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  preferential  rate. 
I think  that  will  be  an  indication  that  there 
has  been  a very  considerable  measure  of 
tariff  reform.  Then,  there  is  another  point 
to  be  remembered.  Even  taking  your  average, 
you  have  saved,  not  only  2*2  per  cent  on 
your  imports,  but  you  have  saved  also  2-2 
per  cent  on  your  purchases  of  goods  from 
the  home  manufacturers.  We  all  know  that 
as  a rule— there  are  exceptional  cases,  of 
course— the  price  of  the  home  product  is 
influenced  by  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article. 
So,  when  our  tariff  was  readjusted  and  this 
reduction  was  made,  the  reduction  not  only 
affected  all  the  articles  imported,  but  it 
obliged  the  home  manufacturer  to  reduce 
his  price  to  correspond  with  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  under  the  reduced  duty. 
And  he  was  able  to  do  that  by  the  increased 
volume  of  business  he  was  doing.  There- 
fore, the  people  received  the  advantage  of 
that  reduction  and  the  manufacturer  did 
more  business  than  ever  before. 

So  it  will  be  seen,  I think,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  delight  to  say  now  that 
there  has  been  no  reduction  at  all.  They 
say  that  our  tariff  is  only  the  old  national 
policy.  I am  obliged  to  refer  to  this  again, 
because  the  view  is  so  often  expressed  by 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  My  hon.  friend 
from  East  Huron  (Mr.  Macdonald),  read  a 
quotation  the  other  evening,  to  show  what 
was  thought  of  our  policy  when  we  brought 
it  down.  It  was  not  spoken  of  by  these 
hon.  gentlemen  as  the  national  policy  then. 
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May  I be  permitted  to  read  again  the  words 
of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  on  the  tariff 
of  1897  : 

The  result  is  that  this  tariff  goes  into  opera- 
tion and  the  hon.  gentleman  knows  that  the 
industries  of  this  country  are  already  paralysed 
in  consequence,  while  hon.  members  gloat  over 
the  destruction  of  Canadian  industries.  I was 
reading  the  wail,  the  sorrowful  wail,  of  those 
industries  in  the  Montreal  ‘ Gazette,’  where  one 
manufacturer  after  another  declared  that  those 
industries  were  ruined,  that  their  mills  must 
close,  and  that  they  saw  staring  them  in  the 
face  a return  to  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
that  existed  when  the  hon.  gentleman  who  last 
addressed  the  House  was  in  charge  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  country.  I say  that  a deeper 
wrong  was  never  inflicted  upon  Canada. 

I feel  that  so  far  from  rejoicing  at  it  from  a 
party  standpoint,  I deplore  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  the  ruin  that  is  going  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  best  interests  of  Canada  and  upon  its 
great  industries.  Still,  I unhesitatingly  say  that, 
from  a party  point  of  view,  the  hon.  gentlemen 
are  doing  our  work;  they  are  showing  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  most  solemn  declarations  that  they 
make  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it;  they  are 
showing  the  people  of  this  country  that,  having 
obtained  power,  which  was  all  they  wished  for, 
they  are  now  prepared  to  abuse  that  power 
at  a cost  of  a sacrifice  of  the  industries  of  Can- 
ada. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  May  I ask  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fielding),  if  he  thinks  it 
is  fair,  I do  not  say  to  the  House,  because 
he  does  not  expect,  I am  sure,  to  impress 
the  House  with  a statement  of  that  kind, 
for  everybody  here  understands  the  ques- 
tion, but  does  he  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
country,  to  read  a speech  made  by  me  upon 
an  entirely  different  condition  of  things  from 
that  which  exists  to-day,  and  to  present  that 
as  a criticism  of  the  tariff  ? The  hon.  gen- 
tleman knows 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Sir  Charles  Tupper),  may  ask  a ques- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  time  for  him  to 
make  a speech 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fielding),  knows  that  he  sub- 
stantially changed  the  tariff. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  will  have  an  ample  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  views,  and  I am  sure  he  will 
not  expect  to  make  a speech  now.  I was 
just  coming  to  the  point  to  which  he  refers. 
He  has  had  many  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
trying  to  explain  that  speech.  He  says  that 
it  applied  to  an  entirely  different  state  of 
affairs.  When  his  attention  was  drawn  to 


this  matter  last  year,  he  said  that  that 
speech  applied  to  the  tariff  as  the  Finance 
Minister  first  brought  it  down,  but  that  the 
Finance  Minister  had  made  changes  a little 
later.  That  is  the  view  he  is  suggesting 
now.  If  his  criticism  did  not  apply  to  the 
tariff  so  amended,  that  tariff  must  be  all 
right.  But  we  do  not  find  that,  at  the 
time,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  the  changes 
made  the  tariff  all  right.  He  said  we  wTere 
blundering  and  muddling  along  and  bring- 
ing affairs  into  hopeless  confusion.  Now, 
when  we  brought  down  that  tariff,  we  did 
not  imagine  that  wisdom  would  die  with  us. 
We  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  men 
in  Canada  able  to  give  good  opinions  upon 
the  tariff,  opinions  from  which  we  might 
learn  something.  And,  when  we  did  learn 
something,  we  had  the  courage  to  come 
down  and  say  so,  and  to  make  the  change. 
And  so,  with  the  change  in  one  item,  and  a 
change  in  another,  here  a little  and  there  a 
little,  we  made  it  a good  tariff.  But,  has 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Tupper), 
said  that  it  was  a good  tariff  ? No,  he  and 
his  newspaper  organs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  declared  that  we  had  ruined  the 
national  policy,  that  we  had  cut  the  duties 
unsparingly,  up  and  down  the  line.  Now, 
he  would  have  us  understand  that  these 
changes  made  the  tariff  all  right,  so  that 
his  criticism,  which  I have  read,  would  not 
apply.  But,  that  was  not  his  position  three 
days  ago  in  this  House.  What  did  he  say 
then  ? When  this  quotation  was  read  by 
my  hon.  friend  from  East  Huron,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  opposition  rose,  but  he  had  a 
different  story  to  tell  us  then.  He  said  that 
that  criticism  applied  to  the  tariff  of  1897, 
but  that  that  whole  tariff  was  changed  in 
1898.  So,  it  was  the  tariff  of  1898,  to  which 
he  said  his  criticism  must  not  be  held  ta 
apply.  I tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  we 
made  those  changes  which  were  necessary 
and  proper  from  the  first  draft  of  the  tariff, 
and  he  and  his  organs  throughout  the  coun- 
try condemned  that  tariff  as  being  as  mis- 
chievous as  before.  And,  the  other  night, 
he  said  that  because  we  made  the  changes 
in  1898,  we  should  not  hold  him  responsible 
for  this  criticism,  which  applied  to  the  tariff 
of  1897.  But,  what  followed  ? He  had  the 
opportunity,  three  days  ago,  to  vote  for  the 
essential  principle  of  the  tariff  of  1S98,  and 
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he  hastened  to  put  himself  and  his  party 
in  opposition  to  that  principle  ; and,  though 
he  was  not  here  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken,  he  was  paired,  and  thus  his  vote  is 
recorded  against  it.  And,  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  the  tariff  as  brought  down  in  the 
first  draft,  then  the  final  draft  of  1897,  and 
then  the  tariff  of  1898  ; and,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  whole  was  condemned  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  who  declared  that  it 
was  going  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  No. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No  ? 
Then,  if  the  tariff  of  1898  was  a good  tariff, 
why  did  the  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Tupper),  vote  against  the  preference  feature 
of  it  ? It  is  too  late  for  him  to  come  and 
pretend 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fielding),  has  asked  a question, 
will  he  not  allow  me  to  answer  it  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  I did  not  vote 
against  the  tariff  of  1898  ; I voted  against 
the  statements  made  in  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Russell),  that 
I considered  were  untrue.  But,  I will  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielding),  this  ques- 
tion : Was  not  the  tariff  of  1897  the  Cobden 
medal  tariff,  and  is  the  tariff  of  1898  a Cob- 
den medal  tariff  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Sir  Charles  Tupper),  would  have  been 
glad,  not  many  years  ago,  to  have  had  the 
Cobden  medal.  He  poses  as  a great  apostle 
of  the  national  policy,  but  my  memory  car- 
ries me  back  to  a time  when  men  who  were 
more  loyal  to  the  national  policy  than  he 
was  brought  into  this  House  a resolution 
to  sustain  certain  features  of  the  original 
national  policy  ; and  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man found  he  was  in  a difficulty  over  it, 
he  voted  against  the  national  policy  rather 
than  resign  his  office.  I do  not  know  that 
the  tariff  of  1897,  or  the  tariff  of  1898  has 
any  relation  to  the  Cobden  medal  ; but,  I 
know  that  they  were  good  tariffs  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  under  them 
Canada  has  prospered  as  never  before  in 
her  history. 


Now,  I think  my  hon.  friend  had  better 
cease  trying  to  explain  away  his  criticism 
of  the  tariff.  He  had  better  be  frank  enough 
to  say,  for  I know  he  feels  it,  that  he  has 
made  a mistake — we  all  do  make  mistakes, 
you  know.  He  ought  to  say  : I was  wrong 
in  1897  and  1898  ; I did  not  understand  the 
matter,  and  I am  frank  enough  to  say  that 
you  have  brought  down  a good  tariff  under 
which  Canada  has  prospered,  and  I congra- 
tulate you  upon  it.  That  is  the  course  he 
should  take,  though  he  may  not  want  to 
take  it.  If,  in  the  face  of  all  I have  shown 
him  ; if,  in  the  face  of  the  goods  transferred 
to  the  free  list  ; if,  in  the  face  of  duties  re- 
duced from  over  50  per  cent  to  25  and  26 
per  cent  ; if,  in  the  face  of  140  items  in  the 
general  tariff  reduced  ; if  in  the  face  of  the 
25  per  cent  reduction  under  the  preferential 
tariff  ; if,  in  the  face  of  all  light  and  all 
reason,  he  insists  upon  saying  that  this  is 
the  old  national  policy  ; then,  I shall  bor- 
row the  remark  of  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms (Mr.  Paterson),  and  say  that  if  this 
is  the  national  policy,  then  the  people  of 
Canada  will  say  : Better  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  men,  like  the  present  government, 
who  can  get  some  good  out  of  it,  than  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  though  they 
claim  to  have  invented  the  machine,  evident- 
ly never  knew  how  to  manage  it. 

TRADE  WITH  WEST  INDIES. 

I desire  to  make  some  reference  now  to  a 
question  which  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I refer  to  the  West 
Indian  trade.  Many  years  ago  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  had  a very  large  and 
prosperous  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Un- 
fortunately, in  later  years  that  trade  did 
not  flourish.  From  time  to  time  various 
efforts  have  been  made  by  several  govern- 
ments to  improve  those  trade  relations.  De- 
legate after  delegate  has  gone  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  although  every  effort 
was  made,  I have  no  doubt,  that 
was  possible,  very  little  good  was  ac- 
complished. Two  years  ago,  in  1898,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  improve 
matters  somewhat,  with  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  extend  our  trade  and  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  lending,  in  a small 
degree,  a friendly  hand  to  the  efforts  which 
were  being  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
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ment  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  I submitted  to  the  House 
a proposal  to  extend  to  those  colonies 
the  benefits  of  the  preferential  tariff. 
I am  frank  to  say  now  that  the  in- 
crease of  trade  under  that  preferential 
tariff  with  the  West  Indies  has  not  been  so 
great  as  we  had  hoped  for.  I realize,  how- 
ever, that  the  difficulties  are  great.  While 
we  gave  a preference  on  national  grounds 
to  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  our 
neighbours  to  the  south  gave  a preference 
to  the  cane  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  in 
another  form.  Though  they  have  no  special 
legislation  which  says  that  cane  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies  should  be  admitted  on 
favourable  terms,  they  have  a system  of 
countervailing  duties  whereby  the  beet 
sugar  of  Europe  is  subjected  to  extra 
duties,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  that  cane 
sugar  is  much  sought  for  in  the  United 
States  market.  The  difference  in  value  be- 
tween cane  and  beet  sugar,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  duty,  is  very  considerable  ; 
and,  naturally,  the  West  Indian  planter 
finds  that  market  so  attractive  that  he  sends 
his  cane  sugar  to  Boston  or  to  New  York  ; 
and  when  he  is  there  selling  his  sugar,  it 
naturally  follows  that  he  has  a strong  dispo- 
sition to  buy  needed  articles,  which  he  car- 
ries back  with  him.  We  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  I have  here  the  figures 
of  the  trade,  imports  and  exports,  with  the 
West  Indies  for  a few  years  past  : 


egate  Trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  in- 
cluding British  Guiana,  for  past  six  years. 


— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1894 

1,769,206 

2,401,783 

4,170,989 

1895 

1,413,041 

2,203,447 

3,616,488 

1896 

1,395,423 

1,935,336 

3,330,759 

1897 

1,171,743 

1,716,906 

2,888,649 

1898 

753,397 

1,785,071 

2,538,468 

1899 

954,471 

1,990,865 

2,945,336 

While  I do  not  for  a moment  pretend  that 
these  are  satisfactory  figures,  While  I recog- 
nize that  we  ought  to  have,  if  possible,  bet- 
ter trade  relations  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
this  government  is  certainly  desirous  of 
doing  everything  that  is  reasonably  possible 
to  that  end,  I would  call  attention  to  the 
considerable  improvement  last  year.  Sev- 


eral of  the  West  India  islands  have  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  the  United 
States  whereby,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  already  given  to  cane 
sugar  under  the  system  of  countervail- 
ing duties,  a further  advantage  may  be 
granted  to  the  products  of  the  West  Indies 
in  exchange  for  advantages  to  be  granted 
by  the  West  Indies  to  the  products  of  the 
United  States.  At  this  moment  there  are, 
as  respects  three  of  the  islands,  conventions 
pending  before  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  before  the  colonial  legislatures,  with  a 
view  to  establish  trade  relations  on  that 
basis.  If  the  several  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  should  establish  these  arrangements 
with  the  United  States,  we  would  certainly 
be  precluded  from  getting  any  special  ar- 
rangements with  them.  What  may  be  the 
result  of  these  conventions,  one  cannot  at 
this  moment  say. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  TRINIDAD. 

There  is  one  island  in  particular,  however, 
with  which  we  have  recently  had  some 
negotiations.  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  a population  of  about  300,000, 
one-third  of  whom  are  coolies,  people  from 
the  East  Indies  ; less  than  one-third  are 
whites,  and  the  remainder  are  negroes. 
Among  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
there  is  not  one  with  which  we  ought  to 
be  more  desirous  of  cultivating  trade  rela- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  market  of  Trini- 
dad, the  island  stands  in  a particularly 
favourable  situation  for  doing  business 
with  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  is  connected,  we  may  say, 
with  Trinidad  by  little  more  than  a ferry. 
It  is  only  a few  miles  from  Port  au 
Spain  to  the  ports  of  the  Venezuelan 
republic.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  have 
been  very  anxious  to  deal  with  the  colony  of 
Trinidad  if  we  could  be  met  on  fair  terms. 
My  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright),  feeling 
the  importance  of  this  trade,  sent  out  his 
Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  Parmalee,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  our 
public  officials,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  the  West  Indian  trade.  After 
going  over  these  islands,  and  understanding 
the  conditions  of  their  negotiations  with 
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the  United  States,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  island  with  which  we  ought  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  was  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad. About  the  same  time  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Trinidad  was  moved  to  approach 
Canada.  Although  the  preferential  tariff 
with  the  West  Indies  had  not  accomplished 
very  much,  it  had  this  good  effect,  that  it 
made  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  aware 
of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Canada  to 
deal  in  a friendly  and  brotherly  way  with 
them,  and  there  have  been  frequent  mani- 
festations of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad  towards  Canada  since 
the  adoption  of  that  preferential  tariff.  The 
colonial  government  sent  to  Ottawa  a short 
time  ago  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
island,  the  Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy,  of  the 
Customs  Department  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Hon.  G.  T.  Fenwick,  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council.  These  gentlemen  were  not 
commissioned  to  make  any  arrangement 
with  Canada,  to  make  any  formal  offer  ; 
but  they  did  assure  us  that  there  was 
a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Trinidad  to  establish 
closer  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  They  did  not  submit  any 
formal  offer,  as  I say  ; but  they  led  us  to 
believe  that  a proposal  approximating  to 
free  trade  between  Canada  and  Trinidad 
would  be  the  means  of  leading  the  people 
of  that  island  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
Canada  rather  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  sister  colonies  in  making  special 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  Having 
fully  considered  the  matter,  having  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  other  islands  in  their 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
great  importance  of  our  obtaining  relations 
with  Trinidad  if  it  could  be  done,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  make  a proposal  to  the 
colonial  government.  That  proposal  I now 
wish  to  submit  to  the  House.  It  will 
be  this  day  made  public  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  come  before  the  colonial  legis- 
lative council,  at  a session  which,  I believe, 
is  to  be  held  on  Monday  next.  On  the  27th 
of  February,  a proposal  was  made  to  the 
colonial  government  in  the  following  terms  : 

In  view  of  your  recent  representations,  if 
details  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  Dominion 
government  agree,  subject  to  approval  of  Do- 
minion parliament,  free  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts of  Trinidad  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  ex- 
cept spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco.  Goods  to 
be  carried  direct  per  ships  between  British  West 


Indies  and  Dominion  of  Canada.  Detailed  list 
of  special  articles  comprising  principal  products 
of  Trinidad  and  Dominion  of  Canada  to  be  made, 
on  which  the  duties  against  other  countries  re- 
main the  same  as  present  rates  in  Trinidad 
and  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  not  to  be  made 
under  minimum  rates,  to  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  agreement.  Both  governments  to  be  free  to 
make  such  commercial  arrangements  as  may  be 
desirable  with  any  part  of  British  dominions. 
Agreement  to  be  for  five  years,  and  afterwards 
to  continue  until  terminated  after  one  year’s 
notice  has  been  given  by  either  of  parties. 

We  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  a position 
to  know  the  views  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  proposal,  but,  this 
being  the  earliest  moment  at  which  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  House, 
we  desire  now  to  make  its  contents  known. 
The  substance  of  the  proposal  is  that  there 
should  be,  with  a few  exceptions,  free  trade 
between  Trinidad  and  Canada,  but  it  will 
be  upon  conditions  that  there  shall  be 
a preference  in  Canada  over  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  favour  of  Trinidad,  and  that  in 
Trinidad  there  shall  be  a preference  in 
favour  of  Canada  on  the  products  which 
Canada  may  send  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 
The  scheme  is  one  which,  I think,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  House.  I do  not,  at  this 
moment,  know  what  will  be  its  fate.  We 
know  that  our  brethren  to  the  south  of  us 
are  very  active  in  cultivating  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  West  India  islands.  We 
know  that  they  have  already  secured 
treaties  with  some  of  the  islands,  and 
we  know  that  they  have  already  made 
proposals  to  Trinidad.  I take  it  that  our 
Trinidad  friends,  while  well  disposed  to- 
wards, us,  will  look  upon  this  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a business  proposal.  They  will 
compare  the  advantages  of  our  scheme  with 
the  advantages  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
United  States.  In  due  time,  we  shall  receive 
further  information  on  the  subject,  and  at 
the  present  I do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to 
say  more  in  regard  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Would  the  hon.  gentleman 
know  the  main  products  that  Trinidad  would 
probably  export  to  this  country  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  chief 
products  of  Trinidad  are  sugar,  cocoa  and 
asphalt. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  And  coffee  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do  not 
think  they  do  much  in  coffee. 
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Mr.  FOSTER.  Yes,  they  raise  coffee. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  They 
raise  coffee,  but  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  a very  great  export  of  coffee.  Their 
great  product  is  sugar. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Will  the  hon.  gentleman 
submit  a statement  of  the  trade  of  Trini- 
dad ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
a full  statement,  and  I would  be  very  glad  to 
give  all  the  facts  later  on.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  so  much  material,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  budget  speech  is  to  grow  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I purposely  left  the  figures  out, 
but  I shall  be  glad  to  submit  the  figures  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Trinidad. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  One  step  towards  the 
Cobden  medal. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Sproule)  has  no  use  for  the 
Cobden  medal.  The  best  wish  that  I offer 
him  is  that  when  the  time  comes  that  he 
shall  pass  away,  the  world  may  remember 
his  name  as  favourably  as  it  remembers  the 
name  of  Richard  Cobden. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

The  only  change  in  the  general  tariff 
which  I propose  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to,  is  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
to  add  another  item  to  the  free  list.  We 
propose  to  submit  to  the  House  a resolution 
providing  that  machinery,  not  of  a class 
made  in  Canada,  imported  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  root  sugar  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  This  is 
the  sort  of  free  trade  that  the  hon.  member 
for  East  Grey  (Mr.  Sproule)  does  not  object 
to.  We  have  had  before  us  large  deputa- 
tions from  farmers  and  their  representatives 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  interested  in  the 
beet  root  industry.  It  may  be  remembered 
by  many  hon.  members,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts,  more  familiar  than  I am, 
that  a few  years  ago  the  beet  root  sugar 
industry  was  established  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Quebec,  and  that  the  late  gov- 
ernment thought  fit  to  give  that  industry  a 
considerable  measure  of  encouragement.  For 


a few  years  the  business  was  carried  on,  but 
it  finally  proved  a failure  and  was  abandon- 
ed. Perhaps  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that 
there  is  an  opinion  among  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  in  Canada  that  the 
beet  root  sugar  industry  is  not  one  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  many  other  farm- 
ers, equally  intelligent,  think  that  in  some 
parts  of  Ontario,  owing  to  more  favourable 
conditions,  and  also  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  machin- 
ery, the  beet-root  sugar  industry  may  be 
worked  upon  a permanently  profitable  basis, 
and  that  is  the  opinion  of  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  did  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  me  the  other  day.  We  had  two  deputa- 
tions, one  of  which  favoured  a bounty,  and 
the  other  deputation,  while  having  an  eye 
to  the  windward  for  a bounty,  seemed  to 
take  the  view  that  if  a bounty  was  neces- 
sary it  would  be  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  that  province  being  par- 
ticularly interested.  That  deputation  only 
asked  the  government  to  aid  the  enter- 
prise by  granting  an  exemption  of  the  duty 
on  the  machinery.  I understand  that,  for 
the  establishment  of  a plant  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  engage  in  this  business  on  a 
large  scale,  it  would  require  the  investment 
of  $500,000,  $300,000  of  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  machinery  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  There  is  a certain  class 
of  machinery,  boilers  and  engines,  which 
may  be  made  in  Canada,  but  the  greater 
portion  would  have  to  be  imported  from  the 
United  States,  France,  or  Germany,  and  it 
is  upon  the  machinery  which  will  be  so  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  that  we  pro- 
pose to  grant  that  exemption.  If  the  pro- 
portion is  as  large  as  it  has  been  represented 
to  me,  the  exemption  of  such  machinery 
from  duty  will  be  a very  important  conces- 
sion. However  that  may  be,  we  have 
felt  it'  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  bounty,  but  we  willing- 
ly grant  the  concession  which  is  asked  in 
relation  to  the  duty  on  machinery. 

I have  said  that  this  is  the  only  item  we 
propose  to  deal  with  in  detail.  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  contend,  for  a moment,  that  the  other 
items  of  the  tariff  are  perfect.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  blemishes  in  it.  We  think  we 
have  a pretty  good  tariff.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  differences  of  opinion  on  this  ques- 
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tion,  and  there  ahvays  will  be  in  this  coun- 
try, or  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other 
country,  except  England,  which  has  a tariff 
that  is  beyond  attack.  There  will  always 
be  room  for  debate  on  the  tariff  question. 
While  I do  not  claim  that  the  tariff  is 
perfect  in  all  its  items,  I say  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  disturbing  it  in  its  details. 
There  are  some  duties  that  are  high,  higher 
than  I would  like  to  see  them.  There  are 
some  duties  which,  probably,  are  lower 
than  they  should  be  and  an  increase  of  a 
few  of  these  duties  might  make  the  tariff 
more  symmetrical  and  equitable.  But,  there 
is  a view  that  I would  like  to  present  to  those 
who  advocate  tariff  changes  of  that  kind. 
I would  like  to  remind  them  that  there  are 
very  few  items  in  the  tariff  which  stand 
alone.  As  I said  in  1897,  in  introducing  the 
tariff  changes,  the  tariff  had  been  and 
must  continue  to  be,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, a matter  of  compromise.  There  are 
different  sections  in  our  vast  territories 
which  have  different  interests  which  often 
come  in  conflict.  It  must  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  of  statesmanship  to  try  to  re- 
concile these  different  views  by  a policy 
of  moderation  and  reasonable  compromise. 
It  was  upon  that  principle  that  the  tariff 
was  formed,  it  is  on  that  principle  that  I 
defend  it  to-day.  It  is  on  that  principle  that 
any  hon.  gentleman  who  may  have  to  deal 
with  the  tariff  question  in  our  lifetime  will 
have  to  defend  his  tariff,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I have  said  that  there  are  few  items 
standing  alone  ; almost  every  item  bears  a 
relation  to  another  item,  and  if  you  propose 
to  alter  one  item  you  may,  of  necessity,  be 
obliged  to  change  some  other  item.  I de- 
sire to  emphasize  the  fact  to  those  hon. 
gentlemen  who  may  be  advocating  changes 
in  particular  items  that,  in  opening  up  any 
one  item,  you  may  have  to  disturb  another 
item.  There  are  items  which  concern  one 
section  of  the  Dominion,  and  there  are  items 
which  concern  another  section,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  tariff 
you  may  find  that  your  changes  are  wider 
and  more  far-reaching  than  you  had  ex- 
pected. It  may  be  that  there  are  some  duties 
which  are  high,  higher  than  some  would  like 
to  see  them,  on  goods  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  a good  answer 
to  make  to  those  who  ask  for  changes.  If  in 
the  United  States  there  had  been  manifested 


any  great  desire  to  have  better  trade  rela- 
tions with  us,  I am  sure  there  would  be  a 
very  strong  demand  from  many  people  in 
Canada  for  reductions  in  the  tariff  on 
American  products.  But,  our  American 
neighbours  feel  it  to  be  their  duty, 
they  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  their 
best  interests,  not  to  encourage  closer 
trade  relations  with  Canada  ; and  while 
they  take  that  position,  we  do  not 
think  the  moment  is  favourable  for 
making  reductions  upon  articles  which  are 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
High  Commission,  though  it  has  not  accom- 
plished much,  has  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of 
its  term.  It  is  theoretically,  at  all  events, 
still  an  open  matter,  and  though  there  may 
be  no  immediate  prospects  of  its  reassem- 
bling, it  has  not  yet  been  dismissed  by  the 
only  authorities  who  can  terminate  its  ex- 
istence. If  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  opening  up  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  I am  sure  this  government 
will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If 
that  opportunity  does  not  come,  then  I do 
not  think  there  will  be  as  much  desire  as 
there  would  otherwise  be  for  a reduction  of 
duties  on  American  products.  In  any  case, 
Sir,  whether  we  have  closer  relations  with 
the  United  States  or  not  ; whether  we  have 
negotiation  with  them  or  not  ; I am  sure 
that  what  has  already  happened  between 
this  government  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  that  question, 
affords  abundant  guarantees  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  that  Canadian  interests  will  be 
safeguarded  at  every  point. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

May  I now  say  something  in  reference  to> 
the  question  of  preferential  trade,  which 
was  discussed  a few  days  ago,  but  which  is 
a matter  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in 
a budget  speech.  I am  glad  that  the  issue 
between  the  two  parties  on  that  question 
has  now  been  defined,  but  I regret,  and  I 
say  it  with  all  sincerity,  that  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  have  not  been  able  to  take 
our  view  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  mother  country.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  gratifying  fact  if  upon  that  question, 
as  upon  the  other  question  of  sending  our 
brave  sons  to  Africa,  the  two  parties  in 
Canada  could  have  stood  side  by  side  and 
worked  hand  in  hand.  However,  hon.  gen- 
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tlemen  opposite  have  tlieir  own  view  of  pre- 
ferential trade,  and  though  we  may  not 
agree  with  it  we  must  at  least  'have  a clear 
understanding  of  what  it  is,  and  why  it 
is  that  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  them. 
These  gentlemen  opposite  have  made  one 
thing  very  clear,  and  that  is,  that  they  have 
fallen  back  to  the  old  ground  which  they 
occupied  years  ago  ; that  ground  which  de- 
clared that  no  concession  of  any  kind 
should  be  made  to  our  mother  country  un- 
less the  mother  country  would  give  us  dol- 
lar for  dollar  and  cent  for  cent.  Whatever 
difference  there  may  be  between  us,  there 
is  no  difference  as  to  that  being  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  led 
by  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  Charles  Tupper). 
Well,  Canada  has  had  experience  of  that 
policy.  For  years  that  policy  was  promul- 
gated on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  desire  for  pre- 
ferential trade  was  not  born  yesterday  nor 
even  in  1897.  There  was  something  in  the 
thought  which  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
every  Britisher,  and  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, realizing  that  fact,  repeatedly  brought 
the  question  up  for  discussion.  Why  did 
they  never  make  any  progress  ; why  did 
their  every  step  meet  with  failure  ? It 
was  simply  and  solely  because  they  asked 
that  which  was  impossible.  They  found 
the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  an  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  Belgian  and  German 
treaties  were  peculiar  in  their  character. 
They  were  different  from  what  were  called 
the  favoured-nation  treaties.  The  favoured- 
nation  treaties  dealt  only  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries, 
but  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  related 
to  the  family  affairs  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  provided  that  no  higher  or  other  duty 
should  be  levied  on  the  products  of  Belgium 
or  of  Germany  in  the  colonies  than  were 
levied  on  the  products  of  Great  Britain. 
At  every  step  the  Conservative  government 
took  in  the  direction  of  preferential  trade 
these  treaties  rose  up  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  Day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  speeches  were  made  and  conferences 
were  held,  and  resolutions  were  passed  ask- 
ing that  these  obstacles  be  removed,  but  they 
were  never  removed,  and  why  ? It  was  be- 
cause hon.  gentlemen  opposite  and  all  who 
agreed  with  them  on  that  subject  insisted 
upon  asking  things  that  were  at  the  time, 
and  even  now  are,  impossible.  England  was 


asked  to  give  up  the  most  cherished  princi- 
ples of  her  modern  fiscal  system.  England, 
which  after  a great  struggle  under  Bright 
and  Cobden  had  made  the  people’s  food  free, 
was  asked  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  and  tax  the  bread  of  the  people.  Eng- 
land was  asked  again  and  again  to  accept 
this  condition,  and  just  so  long  as  that  de- 
mand was  made  the  great  journals  and  the 
great  leaders  of  thought  in  England  scoff- 
ed at  preferential  trade  of  that  kind. 
When  the  change  of  government  in  Canada 
came  in  1898,  the  Belgian  and  German 
treaties  were  no  nearer  denunciation  than 
they  had  been  at  any  previous  time.  In 
1896  a new  government  came  to  power  in 
Canada  and  there  was  a change.  There 
came  into  power  in  Canada  a government 
which  adopted  another  method  of  dealing 
with  the  mother  country.  There  was  a de- 
sire on  this  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  on 
the  other  to  have  preferential  trade  ; the 
only  question  was  : how  you  could  best 
go  about  it.  We  thought,  Sir,  that  the  true 
policy  was  to  cease  demanding  impossible 
conditions  from  England.  We  thought  that 
inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  had  for  genera- 
tions aided  Canada  whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  she  had  given  us  the  protection 
of  her  flag,  that  she  had  done  everything 
for  us  that  we  required,  and  had  admitted 
our  products  free  to  her  market  ; we  thought 
it  right  that  we  should  meet  her  in  the  same 
generous  spirit  and  say  : Inasmuch  as  you 
have  done  all  these  things  for  us,  we  will 
give  you  this  preference  free  without  any 
conditions,  and  we  will  take  our  chances  of 
getting  a further  return. 

THE  BELGIAN  AND  GERMAN  TREATIES. 

The  Belgian  and  German  treaties  stood  in 
the  way.  Of  course  we  knew  that.  The 
leader  of  the  opposition  has  occasionally 
referred  to  them  as  if  these  treaties  were 
only  discovered  in  recent  years.  Every  hon. 
member  who  discussed  the  question  in 
this  House  and  who  gave  it  any  atten- 
tion desired  that  these  treaties  should  be 
swept  out  of  the  way.  The  question 
was  : how  could  the  thing  be  done  ? 
Just  so  long  as  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  pur- 
sued their  policy  no  progress  was  made,  and 
we  felt,  Sir,  that  we  must  raise  the  question 
before  the  British  government  and  before 
British  public  opinion  in  a.  new  way.  We 
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felt  that  we  had  a fair  ground  to  contend 
that  these  treaties  did  not  or  should  not 
apply  to  Canada,  inasmuch  as  Canada 
had  never  been  consulted  concerning  them, 
and  Canadian  interests  were  not  advanced 
by  them.  ‘Oh,’  said  my  hon.  friend  (Sir 
Charles  Tupper),  ‘that  is  a preposterous  the- 
ory.’ Well,  it  was  not  so  very  preposterous 
after  all.  Authorities  equally  as  sound  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Tupper) 
have  said  that  it  was  a fair  contention.  The 
London  Times,  the  great  organ  of  public 
opinion,  after  the  report  of  the  discussion  in 
this  House  had  been  cabled  it,  made  the 
statement  that  it  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  these  treaties  had  any  effect  upon 
the  rights  of  Canada  at  all.  Whether  that 
was  right  or  wrong  ; whether  our  position 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  we  were 
bound  to  take  a stand  as  advocates  of  Can- 
ada, and  to  advance  every  point  which 
would  help  us  to  put  the  question  before 
the  British  government  and  the  British  peo- 
ple. And  so  we  framed  our  preferential 
clause  in  such  a way  that  we  thought  we 
had  escaped  the  consequences  of  the  treat- 
ies. At  all  events,  we  thought  we  had  a fair 
case  to  present.  Well,  Sir,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  all  respects.  We  were  not  very 
much  surprised  at  that.  I admitted  in  pre- 
senting the  tariff  to  the  House  that  there 
were  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
that  these  doubts  and  difficulties  could  only 
be  settled  by  the  Imperial  government  of 
Her  Majesty,  to  whose  decision  we 
were  prepared  to  submit.  Although 
Her  Majesty’s  government  had  to  say  to 
us  that,  inasmuch  as  they  were  bound 
to  interpret  their  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  in  a liberal  and  generous  spirit, 
they  could  not  acknowledge  our  right 
to  give  that  preference,  while  to  that 
extent  they  differed  from  us,  yet  at  the 
same  moment  they  said  this,  they  took  the 
step  that  denounced  the  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man treaties.  Thus,  Sir,  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  parliament  of  Canada  there 
was  brought  about  the  termination  of  these 
treaties  in  a few  months,  which  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  had  vainly  tried  to  secure  for 
many  years.  My  hon.  friend  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper)  has  more 
than  once  referred  to  a speech  made  by 
me  at  a gathering  in  the  city  of  Sheffield, 
England,  in  the  year  1897.  ‘Why,’  he  said, 
‘the  Minister  of  Finance  admitted  there  that 


Canada  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter; 
He  admitted  that  it  was  the  action  of  the 
colonial  Premiers  in  England  that  brought 
about  the  denunciation  of  the  German  and 
Belgian  treaties.’  Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  unconsciously  paid  a compliment 
to  my  modesty.  The  occasion  was  the  great 
gathering  of  the  Cutlers’  Feast  at  Shef- 
field, and  speaking  at  the  moment,  not  for 
Canada,  but  for  all  the  colonies,  I did  not 
feel  that  it  was  the  time  to  vaunt  Canada  or 
to  vaunt  any  little  part  which  I had  taken  in 
the  movement.  I must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  a little  modesty  in  that  respect, 
and  say  that  I referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  colonial  Premiers  had  joined  in  the  de- 
mand on  the  Imperial  government  for  the 
denunciation  of  those  treaties.  But,  there 
is  not  a man  of  those  colonial  Premiers  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that  all  they  were  call- 
ed on  to  do  was  to  register  and  ratify  the 
work  already  done  by  the  government  and 
parliament  of  Canada.  We  had  thus  the  ob- 
stacle removed  which  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  never  been  able  to  remove,  and 
we  entered  upon  a policy  of  preferential 
trade. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

But,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  say,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ? How  much  is  your  in- 
crease in  trade  ? Well,  it  is  not  so  bad. 
The  figures  were  read  before,  but  let  me 
read  them  again.  Canada  has  won  honour 
and  fame  from  that  preferential  treaty,  and 
she  has  won  dollars  and  cents  as  well.  In 
our  trade  relations  with  the  mother  country, 
let  us  go  back  to  1893.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  opposition  said  the  other  day  that  the 
increase  that  has  come  recently  is  a 
part  of  the  general  expansion  of  trade. 
Well,  we  had  an  expansion  of  trade  in  the 
last  years  of  the  late  government  ; but, 
while  the  general  trade  increased,  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  fell  off  under  the 
national  policy  from  $43,000,000  in  1893  to 
$29,000,000  in  1897.  In  1898,  however,  they 
increased  to  $32,000,000,  and  in  1899  to  $37,- 
000,000.  I have  in  my  hand  a statement 
showing  the  imports  for  consumption  at  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Dominion,  of  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  during  the  eight  months 
ended  28th  February,  1899  and  1900,  re- 
spectively : 
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1899. 

1900. 

General. 

Preferen- 

tial. 

Free. 

Total. 

General. 

Preferen- 

tial. 

Free. 

Total. 

Toronto 

Ottawa..  . 

Victoria 

Vancouver 

Charlottetown 

Quebec 

Winnipeg 

Montreal 

St.  John 

Halifax 

$ 

563,046 

62,181 

165,114 

93,195 

33,118 

139,817 

126,850 

928,608 

198.166 

199,885 

$ 

4,418,355 

211,267 

259,695 

179,820 

43,428 

504,223 

497,360 

6,530,525 

415,451 

303,462 

$ 

1,258,241 

126,428 

233,874 

71,555 

45,027 

546,007 

61,650 

1,929,818 

191,453 

568,887 

$ 

6,239,642 

399,876 

658,683 

244,570 

121,573 

1,190,047 

685,860 

9,388,951 

805,070 

1,072,234 

$ 

933,257 

83,631 

182,177 

94,489 

35,144 

115,966 

114,500 

1,098,832 

226,391 

191,575 

$ 

4,699,015 

231,403 

337,271 

243,595 

39,467 

533,014 

455,000 

7,387,739 

521,846 

516,386 

$ 

1,446,195 

151,978 

364,618 

85,975 

44,548 

691,420 

67,330 

2,797,786 

374,287 

628,627 

$ 

7,078,467 

467,012 

884,066 

424,059 

119,159 

1,340,400 

636,830 

11,284,357 

1,122,524 

1,336,588 

Total 

2,509,980 

13,363,586 

5,032,940 

20,906,506 

3,075,962 

14,964,736 

6,652,764 

24,693,462 

Excess  total  imports  for  consumption  8 months,  1900,  over  same  period  1899 $3,780,956 

h preferential  n n n n " 1,601,150 


If  we  allow  a proportionate  increase  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  we  shall  find  that 
the  increase  in  the  imports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  began  in  1897-8,  will  be  quite 
large  this  year.  But,  suppose  we  ad- 
mit for  the  moment  that  the  amount 
is  not  great,  how  much  would  it  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  preference  ? 
That  is  the  question  for  us  to  ask.  I point 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  late  government, 
although  trade  was  expanding,  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  were  falling  oft'  ; but  the 
moment  this  preferential  tariff  was  adopt- 
ed, the  imports  from  Great  Britain  began  to 
increase,  and  they  are  increasing  year  by 
year  ; and  if  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  hope 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
nation  by  saying  that  the  increase  is  not 
very  large,  let  me  ask  them,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  that  trade  if  we 
had  not  the  preference  at  all  ? 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a moment  to  the 
exports.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  insist  on 
demanding  a form  of  preference  in  the 
British  market  which  we  claim  they  will 
not  get.  We  say  we  are  getting  a prefer- 
ence to-day  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
British  people.  We  say  that  the  preference 
which  England  would  not  grant  on  a de- 
mand of  the  colonies  in  a huckstering  and 
bargaining  way  she  gave  of  her  own 
free  will  and  accord  the  moment  we  ap- 
proached her  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  here 
is  the  proof  in  the  exports  of  the  products 
of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion  : 


1894  $60,878,056 

1895  57,903,564 

1896  62,717,941 

1897  69,533,852 

1898..................  93,065,019 

1899 85,113,681 


The  exports  fell  off  a little  in  1899,  but 
they  were  away  ahead  of  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year  except  1898,  and  during  the 
current  year  they  have  caught  up  again, 
and  will  go  on  increasing.  The  Englishmen 
who  would  not  stand  dictation,  are  open 
to  reason  and  friendly  suggestion  ; and 
there  is  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people  that  preference  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts which  is  putting  Canadian  cheese, 
bacon,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  grain  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  consumers  to  an  extent 
that  never  existed  before.  I regret  that 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  with  us  in  regard  to  the  truest 
way  to  get  this  preference.  I would  have 
been  much  pleased  if  they  could  have  united 
with  us  ; but  they  insist  on  demanding 
I the  pound  of  flesh.  They  insist  that  Eng- 
land must  give  us  the  quid  pro  quo. 
Weill,  Sir,  I am  not  one  of  those  who  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  England  will  never 
impose  a preferential  duty  for  the  advantage 
of  her  colonies.  I have  said  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  now,  that  while  that  is  not  a very 
likely  thing  to  happen,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  if  not  probability.  But, 
I cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  no  member 
of  the  British  cabinet,  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  office,  and  no  man  of  cabinet  rank 
in  the  Liberal  party  in  England  has  ever 
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committed  himself  to  such  a policy.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been 
used  again  and  again  ; but  there  is  not  a line 
to  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  policy  proposed  by  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
men  over  there  who  favour  it— patriotic, 
able  men,  including  some  members  of  par- 
liament ; but  they  are  enthusiasts  in  what 
some  may  regard  as  a good  cause,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  impress  on  the  British 
government,  the  British  parliament  or  the 
British  people  the  views  they  are  known  to 
entertain.  I believe  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
obtain  that  preference  we  shall  obtain  it 
by  our  way  and  not  by  the  way  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  So  long  as  you  de- 
mand that  Great  Britain  give  you  some- 
thing, so  long  as  you  take  sentiment  out 
of  the  question  and  bring  it  down  to  a mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  you  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  progress.  If  we  shall 
ever  obtain  that  preference,  we  shall  obtain 
it,  not  by  any  bargaining  or  trafficking,  but 
as  a result  of  that  splendid  Imperial  move- 
ment which  is  to-day  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world— a movement 
which,  one  of  these  days,  may  override  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  political  economy 
which  Englishmen  entertain.  We  may  ac- 
complish it  in  that  way  ; we  are  not  likely 
to  accomplish  it  in  any  other  way. 

BRITISH  PREFERENCE  INCREASED  TO  33$ 
PER  CENT. 

We  have  drawn  the  lines  between  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  and  ourselves  on  that 
question.  They  have  demanded  the  pound 
of  flesh.  I do  not  state  the  case  too  strong- 
ly. They  have  in  effect  said  that  if  they 
had  been  in  power  in  April,  1897,  they  would 
not  have  granted  the  preference  to  England. 
They  have  in  effect  said  that  if  they  come 
back  to  power  they  will  not  grant  any  pre- 
ference to  England  unless  England  shall 
give  them  an  equal  preference.  There,  Sir, 
we  accept  the  issue.  In  testimony  of  our 
faith  in*. the  system  we  have  adopted,  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  best  for  Canada  and 
best  for  the  Empire,  in.  the  belief  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, it  is  a policy  that  is  * welding  more 
closely  the  ties  that  unite  the  colonies  to 
the  motherland,’  we  stand  by  that  policy, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  ; and 


when  I conclude  my  remarks,  I shall  place 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  a resolution 
which  declares  that  after  the  1st  of  July 
next  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  pre- 
ference to  England. 

Sir  CHARLES  TUPPER.  Will  the  hon. 
gentleman  say  how  much  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  If  the 
House  will  only  permit  me,  I will  say  how 
much.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence.  I was 
submitting  to  the  House  a resolution  to  de- 
clare, that  from  and  after  the  1st  July  next, 
the  preference  of  25  per  cent  which  is  in  the 
preferential  tariff,  shall  be  increased  to  33$ 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  that  from  and 
after  that  date,  for  every  $3  of  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  shall  be  only  $2  of  duty  levied 
on  the  goods  coming  from  our  motherland. 

STABILITY  OF  TARIFF. 

The  policy  of  this  government  in  tariff 
matters  has  been  from  the  beginning  a policy 
of  moderation,  a policy  of  prudence  and  of 
caution.  There  are  those  who  said  that  wre 
were  under  obligation  to  make  sweeping 
changes,  but  these  were  not  our  friends. 
The  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  laid 
down  in  the  great  convention  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  in  1893,  was  that  we  .should  initiate 
a policy  of  tariff  reform  which  would  have 
due  regard  to  all  existing  conditions,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  any  interest.  We  have 
adopted  that  policy,  and  carried  it  out  in 
the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Step  by  step,  de- 
sirable changes  have  been  made.  In  the 
step  we  now  take  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  shall  create  no  disturbing  influence  and 
injure  no  industry  in  Canada,  but  shall  meet 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people 
of  Canada  for  a further  measure  of  tariff 
reform.  I desire  to  point  out  that  with 
an  overflowing  treasury,  the  people  have 
the  right  to  expect  a reduction  of  tax- 
ation. We  propose  to  give  them  a reduc- 
tion, and  to  give  it  to  them  on  lines  which 
will  create  the  least  disturbance  and  en- 
courage to  a larger  extent  our  trade  with 
the  motherland.  If  we  take  the  largest 
classes  of  goods  imported  from  England, 
and  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  say  35  per 
cent,  and  apply  to  that  the  reduction  I now 
propose  of  33$  per  cent,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  duties,  the  35  per  cent  is  brought  down 
to  23$  per  cent. 
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I submit  that  as  things  are  to-day  in  Can- 
ada, that  is  a fair  revenue  tariff,  and  I do 
not  think  that  the  advocates  of  tariff  re- 
duction would  ask  us  to  go,  on  that  class  of 
articles,  below  the  rates  we  have  now 
named  ; and  inasmuch  as  tariff  stability  is 
very  desirable,  and  inasmuch  as  confidence 
in  business  is  the  secret,  to  a large  extent, 
of  prosperity,  I want  to  say  to  all  concern- 
ed, that  I regard  that  rate  of  23£  per  cent 
as  a fair  and  reasonable  tariff,  with  which, 
I think,  the  country  will  be  satisfied,  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  a reduction  on  that  class 
of  articles  for  a reasonable  time  in  the 
future. 

CANADIAN  SECURITIES  AND  THE  TRUSTEE 
LIST. 

There  is  a subject  to  which  I wish  to 
make  a brief  allusion,  and  it  is  one  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  that  which  I have 
been  discussing.  There  are  vast  sums  of 
money  in  England  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
who  have  to  invest  it  in  the  best  classes  of 
security.  Unfortunately  for  Canada,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  admis- 
sion of  our  securities  into  that  trustee  list, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  when- 
ever we  placed  a loan  on  the  market,  al- 
though trustees  might  have  been  willing  to 
invest  the  vast  sums  in  their  hands  in  Cana- 
dian securities,  they  could  not  do  so,  be- 
cause the  English  law  did  not  allow  it.  The 
desirability  of  admission  to  the  trustee  list 
has  long  beemrecognized.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  matter  has  been  agitated  by  the 
government  of  Canada.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  opposition  (Sir  Charles  Tupper),  when  he 
filled  the  important  position  of  High  Com- 
missioner, gave  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  I know  from  my  inquiry 
at  the  time,  and  from  information  I have 
since  obtained,  that  my  hon.  friend  laboured 
hard  to  accomplish  that  great  boon  for  Can- 
ada, the  admission  of  our  securities  to  the 
trustee  list.  But,  my  hon.  friend  failed,  as 
all  others  had.  Many  things,  however, 
which  were  impossible  for  Canada  a few 
years  ago,  have  become  possible  under  the 
better  conditions  that  have  arisen.  A year 
ago,  realizing  as  fully  as  my  hon.  friend  did 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  admission  to 
the  trustee  list,  I went  into  the  subject  very 
carefully  and  prepared  a full  report  upon  it, 
urging,  as  no  doubt,  my  hon.  friend  did,  in 
his  day,  that  Canada  ought  to  have  her 


securities  recognized  as  among  the  best  on 
the  English  market.  Negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  through  the  interven- 
tion of  our  present  High  Commissioner,  who 
has  laboured  hard,  and  has  done  great  ser- 
vice to  Canada  in  that,  as  in  every  other 
respect.  I have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  that  the  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  that  by  arrangement  be- 
tween Her  Majesty’s  government  and  the 
Canadian  government,  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Imperial  parliament  this  ses- 
sion, while  I shall  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting a Bill  to  this  House  also,  dealing 
with  the  subject,  and  when  these  two  Bills, 
purely  formal  in  their  character,  are  adopt- 
ed, the  securities  of  Canada  will  be  admitted 
to  the  trustee  list  from  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  excluded.  My  hon.  friends, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the  ex-Min- 
ister  of  Finance,  both  of  whom  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  question,  will 
realize,  I am  sure,  the  great  importance  of 
this  concession  which  we  have  obtained 
from  Great  Britain  ; but  to  those  who  may 
not  be  so  familiar  with  the  subject,  let  me 
say  that  the  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  a security  admitted  to  the  trustee 
list,  and  one  shut  out  from  that  list,  is  from 
two  to  three  points.  I do  not  think  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  opposition,  or  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance,  will  differ  from  me  in 
that  estimate.  I think  that  at  a later  stage, 
we  shall  derive  even  more  than  that  dif- 
ference, because  under  the  influence  of  this 
important  step,  the  securities  of  Canada 
will  approach  very  nearly  the  value  of  Brit- 
ish consols.  But,  if  we  calculate  at  the 
moderate  estimate  of  2 per  cent,  on  the 
loans  which  Canada  will  have  to  place  in 
England  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 
saving  will  be  not  less  than  two  and  a half 
million  dollars  to  the  Canadian  treasury. 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  The  gain 
that  we  shall  make  by  this  action  of  the 
British  government  in  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Canada  will  be,  in  actual  cash, 
equal  to  every  penny  we  spend  for  the 
sending  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  to  South 
Africa. 

I regard  this  as  a matter  of  very  great 
consequence  to  the  finances  of  Canada,  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  finan- 
cial affairs  will  fully  agree  with  me  in  that 
opinion.  Now  that  this  important  question 
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is  about  to  be  settled,  I desire  again  to  say 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Strath- 
cona  for  the  assistance  he  has  afforded  in 
this  matter.  And  I should  do  less  than  jus- 
tice if  I did  not  say  also  that  to  our  excellent 
Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Courtney, 
a large  share  of  that  credit  is  due. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  task  is  done. 
It  is,  I trust,  an  agreeable  statement  which 
I have  been  able  to  present  to  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people  of  Canada  this  day. 
It  is  the  story  of  very  prosperous  times  ; 
of  a strong  financial  position  ; of  a coun- 
try that  has  been  able  to  pass  through  the 
recent  financial  stringency  without  the  need 
of  borrowing  a dollar  ; of  a country  that  has 
not  a dollar  of  floating  debt  to-day  ; of  a 
country  with  an  overflowing  treasury  under 
a reduced  customs  tariff  ; of  liberal  grants 
for  every  useful  public  service  ; of  great 


public  enterprises,  for  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  Canada,  carried  on  with  com- 
paratively insignificant  additions  to  the  pub- 
lic debt  ; of  a people  occupying  a vast  coun- 
try stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  to-day  busy,  prosperous, 
contented  and  happy  ; of  a people  who  bear 
cheerfully  every  obligation  that  comes  upon 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  pub- 
lic service,  and  who  have  found  their  de- 
votion to  the  Throne  and  person  of  their  sov- 
ereign so  quickened  by  the  inspiring  events 
of  recent  years  that  they  give  freely  of  their 
blood  and  of  their  treasure  in  defence  of 
the  honour  of  the  empire  in  lands  that 
are  far  away.  May  we  all  realize  what  a 
goodly  land  it  is  in  which  we  dwell,  and  may 
we  all  remember  with  grateful  hearts  the 
blessings  which  Providence  has  showered 
upon  this  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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BUDGET  SPEECH 


DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.P. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 

IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  14,  1901 


Tlie  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Hon.  W. 
S.  Fielding)  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  con- 
sider of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising 
the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty. 

He  said  : Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years 
in  succession,  on  occasions  similar  to  this, 
I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  House  and  the  country 
upon  periods  of  great  and  steadily  increas- 
ing prosperity.  I rejoice  to  know  that  I 
am  at  liberty  to  make  a similar  statement 
to-day  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Can- 
ada for  the  past  year.  In  almost  every  de- 
partment of  industry  in  which  the  Cana- 
dian people  are  engaged  there  was  a grati- 
fying activity,  and  trade,  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourished.  Here  and  there,  as 
may  always  be  expected  in  a country  of 
such  vast  extent  and  varied  interests  as 
prevail  in  Canada,  some  local  condition  was 
unfavourable,  some  drawback  may  have  oc- 
curred. But  in  summing  up.  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  we  are  able  to  describe  the  year  as 
one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Prosperity 
in  trade  and  manufactures  brought  pros- 
perity to  our  national  finances,  and  enabled 
me  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  announce 
results  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
formed  the  most  satisfactory  financial  state- 
ment that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a Minister 
of  Finance  to  make  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  At  a time  of  very  considerable 
financial  stringency,  at  a time,  too,  when 
our  expenditures  were  being  conducted  on 
a very  liberal  scale,  we  found  our  revenues 


so  generous  that  we  were  able  to  provide 
for  all  our  needs  without  having  resort  to 
fresh  loans,  or  even  to  an  issue  of  treasury 
bills. 

FISCAL  YEAR,  1899-1900,  REVENUE. 

A glance  at  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  will 
show  that  there  was  a general  increase  all 
along  the  line.  I have  the  honour  to  present 
this  statement  : 


1898-9.  1899-1900.  Increase. 

Customs  $25,316,841  28,374,147  3,057,306 

Excise  9,641,227  9,868,075  226,848 

Post  office  .......  3,193,777  3,205,535  11,758 


Miscellaneous  ....  8,589,404  9,582,237  992,833 

$46,741,249  $51,029,994  $4,288,745 
It  may  be  remembered  that  in  speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  the  year  in  the  budget 
speech  of  last  March,  I expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  receipts  for  the  year  would 
pass  the  $50,000,000  mark  ; the  figures  I 
have  just  given  will  show  that  that  antici- 
pation was  realized,  the  receipts  of  the 
year  having  been  over  $51,000,000.  The 
chief  increase,  as  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, was  in  customs.  That  increase,  to 
some  extent,  was  due  to  the  increased  im- 
ports, and  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the 
higher  values  which  prevailed.  We  have 
increases  in  the  post  office  which  are  very 
gratifying.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
a year  or  two  ago  the  post  office  revenues 
fell  off — not  a matter  of  regret  altogether, 
because  we  know  that  that  falling  off  was 
caused  by  the  very  important  reform 
brought  about  by  my  hon.  colleague  the 
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Postmaster  General,  who  is  now  absent, 
wherein  he  established  a two-cent  rate  in- 
stead of  a three-cent  rate,  one  of  the  most 
important  reforms  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  one  which  I am  sure  the 
country  has  fully  appreciated. 

If,  for  a time,  therefore,  our  revenue  from 
that  source  fell  off  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether a cause  for  regret.  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  shall  be  able  to  make  com- 
parisons with  previous  years  under  the 
three-cent  rate.  In  January  last  past  we 
had  turned  the  corner  in  that  respect.  Up 
to  that  date,  our  revenue  was,  under  the 
two-cent  rate  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was 
under  the  three-cent  rate  ; but,  in  January, 
1901,  under  the  two-cent  rate,  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  $398,- 
289,  while  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
January,  1898,  under  the  three-cent  rate 
the  revenue  was  $368,941,  showing  that 
now,  under  the  two-cent  rate  we  are  re- 
ceiving more  money  in  the  way  of  revenue 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  than  we 
formerly  received  when  the  three-cent  rate 
prevailed.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
revenues  there  is  a considerable  increase, 
the  largest  item  being  in  respect  to  railways. 
There  is  an  increase  of  $828,344  under  that 
head.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  while 
we  are  spending  largely  increased  sums 
upon  the  Intercolonial  Railway  in  particu- 
lar, we  are  also  having  largely  increased 
receipts,  and  it  may  be  well  in  this  case 
to  make  a comparison  between  1896  and 
1900.  The  revenue  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  in  1896,  being  the  year  ending  the 
30th  June,  was  $2,957,640.  The  revenue 
for  last  year  was  $4,552,071,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  between  1896  and  1900  of  $1,594,- 
431.  My  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  (Mr.  Blair)  has  to  come 
to  the  House  frequently  for  increased  ap- 
propriations for  this  road,  and  it  is  well 
that  when  he  shall  do  so  we  shall  keep 
these  facts  in  mind,  and  realize  that  owing 
to  the  greater  development  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  and  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  generally,  the  receipts  of  that  im- 
portant public  work  are  now  much  larger 
than  they  were  before.  Our  total  revenue 
for  the  year  which  has  passed  was  $51,- 
029.994,02. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  SURPLUS,  1899-1900. 

Our  total  expenditure,  chargeable  to  con- 
solidated fund  account,  that  is  our  total 
expenditure  for  what  may  be  described  as 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  was 
$42,975,279.51,  showing  a surplus  on  the 
year’s  operations  of  no  less  a sum  than 
$8,054,714.51.  This  surplus,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I have  prepared  a statement  showing  the 
surpluses  and  deficits  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  following  are  the  figures  : 

In  1897  there  was  a deficit  of  $519,981.44, 
in  1898  there  was  a surplus  of  $1,722,712.33, 
in  1899  there  was  a surplus  of  $4,837,749, 
and  in  1900  there  was  the  surplus  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  of  $8,054,714.51.  Our 
surpluses  thus  have  aggregated  $14,615,- 
175.84.  Deduct  $519,981.44,  the  deficit  for 
the  first  year,  which  was,  however,  hardly 
under  our  control,  but  we  will  pass  that 
point  now,— deduct  the  deficit  of  that  year 
from  the  surpluses  of  succeeding  years, 
and  we  find  that  there  has  been  a net  sur- 
plus for  the  four  years  as  between  the  rev- 
enue and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment of  $14,095,194.40. 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE,  &c.,  1899-1900. 

So  far  I have  dealt  with  what  we  call 
the  expenditure  on  consolidated  fund  ac- 
count, which  represents  the  ordinary  expen- 
ses of  government.  There  is,  of  course, 
another  class  of  expenditure  which  figures 
in  our  account,  which  is  commonly  called 
capital  expenditure,  including  public  works, 
railways,  railway  subsidies  and  various 
special  items  of  an  unusual  character. 
These  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1900,  were  as  follows 
Intercolonial  and  Prince  Edward 


Island  Railways  $3,308,894  31 

Canals  2,639,564  93 

Public  works  1,089,827  29 

Dominion  lands  199,470  09 

Militia  230,850  51 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 236  11 


Total  $7,468,843  24 


To  this  must  be  added  for  railway  sub- 
sidies, including  $340,000  paid  during  that 
year  to  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway,  $725,- 
720.35,  and  there  is  a further  item  to  be 
added,  being  the  expenses  of  the  South 
African  contingent  and  the  Halifax  garri- 
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sod,  amounting  to  $1,547,623.74.  These 
capital  and  special  expenses  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,742,187.33.  Now,  with 
these  large  expenditures  for  the  liberal 
maintenance  of  the  public  services,  with 
large  expenditures  for  railways  and  public 
works,  and  with  special  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  South  African  war,  it 
would  not  have  been  a matter  of  surprise 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
public  debt. 

DECREASE  OF  DEBT,  1899-1900. 

Yet,  we  have  the  gratifying  statement 
that  we  have  provided  for  all  these  large 
expenditures,  and  that  we  have  been  able 
not  only  to  avoid  increasing  the  public  debt, 
but  actually  to  reduce  the  public  debt  to  the 
extent  of  $779,639.71.  The  net  debt  on  June 
30,  1899,  was  $266,273,446.60  ; the  net  debt 
at  the  same  date  in  1900  was  $265,493,- 
806.89,  showing  a decrease  of  $779,639.71,  as 
already  stated. 

Now,  that  is  a very  gratifying  statement, 
but  it  is  one  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
make  in  very  prosperous  times.  In  only 
two  years  prior  to  this,  in  the  history  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  the  Finance 
Minister  able  to  make  the  statement  that 
there  had  been  a reduction  in  the  public 
debt.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1871, 
when  my  predecessor  in  office  was  Sir 
Francis  Hincks,  and  it  also  occurred  in 
1882,  when  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  was  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  and  when  there  was  a re- 
duction in  the  public  debt  of  a very  con- 
siderable sum.  It  is  not  therefore  reason- 
able to  expect  that  this  reduction  in  the 
public  debt  can  frequently  occur.  In  a 
country  like  Canada,  which  after  all  is  a 
comparatively  new  country,  in  which  there 
will  always  be  demands  for  public  works, 
and  in  which  there  will  be  expenditures 
outside  of  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  we  shall  incur  obli- 
gations which  will  necessitate  occasionally 
some  addition  to  the  public  debt.  I think 
that  if  the  addition  to  the  public  debt 
should  only  be  a moderate  one  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE,  1900-1901. 

Turning  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  current 
year,  whiéh  is  to  close  on  the  30th  June 


next,  I find  that  our  revenue  up  to  the 
10th  March  was  $34,942,177.95,  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  date  last  year  of 
$1,227,693.01. 

The  customs  revenue,  which  is  always  an 
item  of  chief  importance,  remains  up  to 
date  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  a year 
ago,  and  I do  not  expect  that  from  this 
time  forward  we  can  expect  any  material 
increase  in  that  item.  In  railways  and 
post  office  and  excise  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase,  and  we  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  some  further  increase  before 
the  year  closes. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  How  much  increase  in 
the  excise  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I have 
not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  I will  give  them 
to  the  hon,  gentleman  later.  I estimate  that 
the  total  revenue  for  the  current  year,  to 
end  on  June  30  next,  will  be  $52,750,000,  or 
an  increase  of  $1,720,000  over  the  revenue 
of  the  previous  year. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE  AND  SURPLUS, 
1900-1901. 

Coming  now  to  the  expenditure  account 
for  the  current  year,  the  expenditure  up  to 
March  10,  on  consolidated  fund,  was  $27,- 
731,602.04,  so  that,  if  we  had  an  increased 
revenue,  we  have  also  had  some  increase  in 
expenditure  as  well.  We  have  some  supple- 
mentary estimates  yet  to  bring  down  for  the 
current  year  which  will,  of  course,  swell 
our  existing  appropriations.  I estimate  that 
when  the  year’s  affairs  are  closed,  in- 
cluding these  supplementary  appropriations, 
we  shall  find  the  expenditure  chargeable  to 
consolidated  fund  amounting  as  near  as 
may  be  to  $46,400,000.  With  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $52,750,000,  and  a probable  ex- 
penditure ©f  $46,400,000,  I reach  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  another  surplus 
amounting  to  $6,350,000. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  This, 
Sir,  is  not  so  large  a surplus  as  that  of 
the  past  year,  but  I think  we  shall  all  agree 
that  if  the  accounts  when  closed  will  show 
a surplus  as  large  as  that,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  satisfactory. 
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CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE,  1900-1901. 

The  capital  expenditure  of  the  current 
year,  to  March  10,  was  $6,584,309.42.  We 
have  still  to  pay  very  considerable  sums 
on  account  of  railway  subsidies,  canals,  and 
so  forth,  and  I estimate  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure chargeable  to  capital  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  reach  $10,700,000.  If  we  de- 
duct from  this  our  surplus  and  our  sinking 
fund,  I am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  have 
to  make  some  addition  to  our  public  debt, 
but  I think  it  will  be  a very  moderate  one, 
and  will  not  exceed  $1,800,000.  That  is  not 
a very  large  sum,  especially  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  public  debt 
in  days  gone  by. 

DEBT  STATEMENT,  1896-1900. 

Our  administration  is  four  years  old,  and 
as  one  naturally  wishes  to  prepare  a state- 
ment concerning  the  period  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, I have  prepared  a statement  of 
the  state  of  the  debt  in  these  four  years. 
Debt  statement  for  four  years. 

Increase.  Decrease. 

1896- 7  $3,041,163 

1897- 8  2.417,802 

1898- 9  2,317,047 

1899- 1900  $779,639 


$7,776,012  $779,639 
779,639 


Total  increase  in  four  years..  $6,996,373 
Average  increase  for  four 

years  1,749,093 

Average  increase  for  18  years, 

1878-1896  6,563,075 

Therefore,  deducting  the  decrease,  we  find 
that  in  the  four  years  we  have  increased 
the  public  debt  to  the  extent  of  $6,996,373. 
The  average  increase  for  the  four  years  Is 
therefore  $1,749,093  per  annum,  against  an 
average  increase  in  the  previous  eighteen 
years  of  $6,563,075  per  annum. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1901-1902. 

With  regard  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning on  1st  July  next,  it  is  too  soon  for  us  to 
attempt  to  make  anything  like  a close  esti- 
mate. I have  already  submitted  to  parliament 
estimates  on  account  of  consolidated  fund 
amounting  to  $44,102,323.56,  and  on  capital 
account  amounting  to  $6,296,500,  making  a 
total  of  $50,398,823.56,  including  both  capital 
and  consolidated  fund.  We  have  supple- 
mentary estimates  yet  to  come  which  must 
considerably  add  to  these  appropriations, 


and  there  are  special  expenditures  likely  to 
come  upon  us  in  the  next  year  of  which  we 
must  take  note.  We  shall  have  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  considerable  expenditures  in 
the  usual  way  on  railway  subsidies  and  so 
forth,  for  a very  considerable  sum  in  the 
shape  of  bounties  on  iron  and  steel.  Hither- 
to these  bounties  have  not  in  any  one  year 
amounted  to  any  very  great  sum,  but  hon. 
gentlemen  are  well  aware  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  public  press  as  well  as  from 
the  discussions  in  this  House  that  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  now  being  de- 
veloped on  a very  large  scale  and  as 
a consequence  of  that  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a very  considerable  sum  as 
bounty.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  this  will  amount  to.  We 
know  the  amount  of  bounty  that  is 
to  be  paid  per  ton,  but  the  quantity 
that  will  be  produced  is  of  course  a mat- 
ter concerning  which  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  definitely.  I assume,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  have  to  pay  next 
year  at  least  $1,000,000  in  bounties  on  iron 
and  steel,  and  I shall  not  be  surprised  if 
the  sum  has  to  be  somewhat  larger.  There- 
fore, we  shall  be  obliged  to  provide 
for  a very  considerable  expenditure  for  the 
coming  year.  As  to  revenue,  I do  not 
expect  that  we  can  keep  on  at  the  rate 
of  increase  which  has  been  so  marked  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years.  I think 
we  have  probably  now  reached  about  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity.  I do  not 
expect  that  we  shall  have  any  serious  re- 
verses. I think  the  business  of  Canada  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years  upon  very  safe  and  sound  lines.  I 
think  there  has  been  to  a very  large  extent 
an  absence  of  that  inflation  which  is  so  apt 
to  mark  a period  of  good  times.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  business  of  the  country  as 
a whole  has  been  so  carefully  conducted  and 
is  on  such  a sound  basis  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  serious  reverses,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
we  can  go  on  increasing  our  business  as 
rapidly  as  we  have  during  the  past  few 
years.  What  may  happen  is  that  we  might 
suffer  a check.  Perhaps  it  might  be  best 
described  as  a period  of  rest,  not  of  going 
backward,  when  Canada  like  a young  giant 
will  gather  new  strength  and  advance  again 
by  leaps  and  bounds  as  she  has  during  the 
past  four  years. 


CANADA’S  TRADE. 

Perhaps,  I will  be  pardoned  if  I give 
somewhat  hurriedly  a few  of  the  leading- 
facts  which  mark  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  past  year.  These  facts  can,  of  course, 
be  obtained  by  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
Returns,  but  they  may  be  conveniently 
presented  in  a condensed  form  in  the 
budget  speech.  It  was  indeed  a banner 
year  so  far  as  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  is  concerned.  The  aggre- 
gate foreign  trade  of  the  year  1900  was 
$381,517,236.  In  the  previous  year  it  was 
$321,661,213.  The  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate foreign  trade  of  Canada  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  $59,856,023.  When  I remind 
the  House  that  the  increase  in  the  whole 
eighteen  years  of  the  national  policy  was 
only  $66,000,000,  and  when  I show  that  in 
one  year  only  of  the  present  administration, 
the  increase  was  over  $59,000,000  and  nearly 
$60,000,000,  bon.  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  vast  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  trade  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COCHRANE.  When  you  abandoned 
the  national  policy. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No,  our 
hon.  friends  opposite  have  been  abandoned; 
we  are  still  here.  The  following  sum- 
mary is  interesting  and  instructive  : 

Aggregate  foreign  trade,  1900 $381,517  236  00 

1899 321,661^213  00 

Increase  in  1900  ..........  ^59,856, 023  00 

Imports  entered  for  consumption, 

1900  ....  $180,804,316  00 

Imports  entered  for  consumption, 

1899  154,051,593  00 

Increase  in  1900  $ 26,752,723  00 

Exports  of  produce  of  Canada, 

1900  $170,642,369  00 

Exports  of  produce  of  Canada, 

1899  - 138,462,037  00 


Increase  in  1900  $ 32,180,332  00 

Exports,  the  produce  of  Canada 

to  Great  Britain,  1900  $96,562,875  00 

Exports,  the  produce  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  1899  85,114,555  00 


Increase  in  1900  $11,448,320  00 

Exports,  produce  of  Canada  to 

United  States,  1900  $59,666,556  00 

Exports,  produce  of  Canada  to 
United  States,  1899  40,426,856  00 


Increase  in  1900  $19,239,700  00 


Exports,  Canadian  Mines  to  all 

countries,  1900  $24,580,266  00 

Exports,  Canadian  mines  to  all 
countries,  1899  13,368,150  00 


Increase  in  1900  $11,212,116  00 

Exports,  Canadian  fisheries,  1900..  $11,169,083  00 

“ “ 1899..  9,909,66200 


Increase  in  1900  $ 1,259,421  00 

Exports,  Canadian  forests,  1900. . . $29,663,668  00 

“ “ 1899...  28,021,529  00 


Increase  in  1900  $ 1,642,139  00 

Exports,  animals  and  their  pro- 
duce, the  produce  of  Canada, 

1900 $56,148,807  00 

Exports,  animals  and  their  pro- 
duce, the  produce  of  Canada, 

1899  46,743,130  00 


Increase  in  1900  $ 9,405,677  00 

Exports,  agricultural  products,  the 

produce  of  Canada,  1900 $27,516,609  00 

Exports,  agricultural  products,  the 
produce  of  Canada,  1899  ... 22,952,915  00 


Increase  in  1900  .........  $ 4,563,694  00 

Exports,  manufactures  of  Canada, 

1900  ...........  ......... $14,224,287  00 

Exports,  manufactures  of  Canada, 

1899  11,706,707  00 


Increase  in  1900  $ 2,517,580  00 


TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  which  have  oc- 
casionally taken  place  in  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  for  home  consumption,  I have 
placed  together  the  figures  for  a series  of 
years  : 


1895  $31,131,737 

1896  32,979,742 

1897  29,412,188 

1898  32,500,917 

1899  37,060,123 

1900....  44,789,730 


It  will  be  observed,  Sir,  that  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  had  been  declining 
steadily  when  the  policy  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment, including  the  preferential  tariff, 
was  adopted.  That  decline  was  immedi- 
ately arrested,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  began  to  in- 
crease, so  that  now,  as  compared  with  1897, 
they  show  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  per  cent. 

I confess  that  I hardly  know  just  how 
this  increase  of  imports  may  be  viewed  by 
some  of  our  hon.  friends  opposite.  Some- 
times the  criticism  is  that  by  our  preferen- 
tial tariff  we  have  allowed  goods  to  come  in. 
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-?f0ni  Great  Britain  and  have  thereby  in- 
jured our  own  manufactures. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Hear, 
hear,  says  my  hon.  friend  opposite.  But 
• at  other  times  the  argument  is  that  the  pre- 
: f'erential  tariff  has  made  no  difference  in 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  but  that  trade 
has  increased  generally  and  that  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  have  only  kept 
pace  with  the  general  increase  of  business 
throughout  the  world  ; and  when  we  have 
contended,  as  we  have,  that  the  preferential 
tariff  has  been  an  instrument  in  increasing 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  we  have 
met  the  reply  that  it  has  not  bad  that 
effect  at  all,  but  that  the  increased  trade 
with  Great  Britain  has  come  about  by 
means  altogether  irrespective  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Will  the  hon.  gentleman 
give  the  increase  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  it  will  help  my  hon.  friend 
very  much,  I will  make  an  admission  at 
once.  We  import  from  the  United  States  a 
large  quantity  of  the  things  we  require,  not 
to  please  the  United  States,  but  to  please  our- 
selves. We  import  the  raw  materials  from 
the  United  States,  which  go  to  make  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  prosperous.  If 
it  be  the  policy  of  our  hon.  friends  opposite 
to  keep  out  the  raw  materials  which  our 
manufacturers  require,  that  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  present  government. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  I may  be  per' 
mitted  to  say  a word  as  to  a contention 
which  has  been  advanced  at  times,  and 
which  has  found  a suggestion  this  session 
in  the  form  of  several  questions  by  our 
hon.  friends  opposite.  The  argument  has 
been  used  sometimes  in  the  public  press,  and 
sometimes  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that 
our  preferential  tariff  is  admitting  a large 
quantity  of  foreign  goods— goods  which  are 
not  British  at  all.  Now,  that  is  a fair  mat- 
ter for  investigation.  It  was  no  part  of  our 
intention  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  to  these  foreign  nations.  The 
intention  was  that  goods  coming  from  Great 
Britain  and  purporting  to  be  British  goods 
should  be  bona  fide  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But,  of  course,  we  have  to  remember 


that  Great  Britain  imports  great  quantities 
of  raw  materials  and  articles  in  the  first 
process  of  manufacture,  and  improves  o 1 
finishes  them  ; and  then  she  is  the  great 
shipping  mart  for  those  goods  throughout 
the  wide  world  ; and  it  has  been  suggested 
by  a question  put  by  one  of  our 
hon.  friends  opposite  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  provide  that  the  preferential  tariff 
shall  apply  only  to  Bi  itish  goods,  meaning 
materials  which  are  grown  or  produced  in 
Great  Britain  and  undergo  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  I 
had  to  reply  that  such  a policy  would 
amount  to  a practical  repeal  of  the  prefer- 
ential tariff,  because  Great  Britain  has  to 
import  large  quantities  of  materials  out  of 
which  she  produces  her  manufactured 
goods.  But  it  has  been  represented  that  the 
preferential  tariff  is  evaded,  and  that  goods 
of  Belgian  or  German  or  other  foreign  ori- 
gin are  brought  in  under  it.  I want  to  say 
that  if  any  information  can  be  furnished  by 
any  hon.  gentleman  in  the  House  or  by  any 
gentleman  outside,  it  will  help  us  to  investi- 
gate that  matter  ; for  we  have  every  desire 
to  see  that  the  intentions  of  the  preferential 
tariff  in  that  respect  are  carried  out  in  good 
faith.  As  to  whether  our  present  regula- 
tion for  distinguishing  between  British  and 
foreign  goods  is  sufficient  may  also  be  a fair 
matter  of  inquiry.  We  think  we  have  prob- 
ably reached  a sound  conclusion  in  that  re- 
spect when  we  have  determined  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  an  article  being  of  Bri- 
tish labour  or  industry  shall  give  it  the 
stamp  of  a British  manufacture  and  en- 
title it  to  the  benefits  of  the  preferen- 
tial tariff.  But  while  we  think  we  have 
probably  reached  a sound  conclusion  in 
that  regard,  I quite  admit  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  investigation  and  inquiry  ; 
and  if  any  information  can  be  furnished 
which  will  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  the  preferential  tariff  is  being  evaded, 
either  through  fraud  on  the  part  of  im- 
porters or  through  error  in  our  own  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  proper  proportion  of  British 
labour,  we  shall  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
give  the  matter  every  consideration. 

EXPORTS  OP  THE  PRODUCE  OP  CANADA. 

I have  a statement  here,  again  taking  a 
period  of  four  years  for  convenience,  show- 
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ing  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  Canada 
for  two  periods  of  four  years  each,  and 
have  classified  them  so  that  the  exports  of 
each  class  are  shown.  The  statement  iis  as 
follows 


Statement  showing  Exports  the  Produce  of  Can- 
ada for  four  year  periods. 


Four  years, 

Four  years. 

1893  to  1896. 

1897  to  1900. 

Mine  

$ 26,173,776 

$ 63,710,587 

Fisheries 

41,615,754 

42,234,729 

Forest  

103,782,210 

115,455,465 

Animals  and  their 

pro- 

duce  and  agricultural 

ducts  

204,043,511 

287,954,114 

Manufactures  

32,520,973 

46,131,324 

Miscellaneous  

364,222 

432,175 

Coin  and  bullion 

and 

short  reported  . . . 

. . . . . 14,459,930 

22,740,235 

Total  $422,960,376  $578,658,629 

422,960,376 


Increase  last  four  years $155,698,253 

RATE  OF  TAXATION— CUSTOMS. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  taxation  under 
the  customs  tariff  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  perhaps  a word  or  two  concern- 
ing it,  based  upon  the  figures  of  the  past 
year,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  If  we  take 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  and  the 
duty  collected,  we  will  find  that  the  propor- 
tion of  duty  in  1S9G  on  all  imports  for  home 
consumption  was  18-28,  and  by  the  same 
statement  for  1900,  it  was  15-98,  making  a 
difference  of  2 '30  or  one-eightli  of  the  whole 
duty. 

If  that  were  to  be  taken  as  a correct  state- 
ment of  the  whole  matter,  it  would  show 
that  the  difference  between  the  operation 
of  our  tariff  on  the  imports  of  last  year 
and  that  of  the  old  tariff,  were  it  still  in 
operation,  would  have  amounted  to  $4,- 
161,918. 

But  there  is  a point  concerning  which  we 
have  occasionally  had  a discussion  here  with 
regard  to  the  imports  of  corn,  and  I wish 
to  qualify  the  statement  I have  just  made 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  with  re- 
spect to  our  trade  in  corn.  Under  the  old 
tariff  corn  was  dutiable,  and  consequently 
it  was  important  that  the  man  handling  it 
should  discriminate  very  carefully  between 
the  corn  for  home  consumption,  which  paid 
a duty  and  that  in  transit  for  exportation, 
which  paid  no  duty.  But  when  corn  was 


made  free  the  necessity  for  that  careful  dis- 
crimination no  longer  existed.  There  being 
no  duty,  the  man  who  imported  the  corn 
might  enter  it  at  the  customs  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export  it  a week  later.  If 
we  take  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  and 
thus  try  to  obtain  a fair  comparison  with 
the  former  condition  of  affairs  and  make 
allowance  in  that  way  for  the  portion  of  the 
corn  which  increased  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports, when  in  reality  it  was  sent  abroad 
and  did  not  enter  into  home  consumption- 
making  allowance  for  that,  we  shall  find  that 
the  average  rate  for  last  year  was  not  15*98 
but  16*41,  and  I am  content  to  take  that 
statement  instead  of  the  former  one  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison.  Taking  the 
rate  16*41  as  the  rate  for  the  past  year  as 
against  18-28  in  1896,  we  shall  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  old  tariff  had  remained  in 
operation  and  been  applied  on  the  imports 
of  last  year,  the  duty  levied  would  have  been 
larger  to  the  extent  of  $3,292,230.  In  other 
words,  if  the  old  tariff  had  been  in  operation 
as  applied  to  the  imports  for  home  consump- 
tion last  year,  it  would  have  levied  and  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  $3,292,230 
more  than  was  taken  by  the  tariff  of  the 
present  government. 

STATISTICS  OF  BUSINESS  PROGRESS. 

I am  going  to  ask  the  House  to  bear  with 
me  a few  minutes  while  I present  some  sta- 
tistics which  are  likely  to  be  tedious,  but 
which  will  bear  study. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  several  oc- 
casions in  connection  with  budget  speeches, 
series  of  diagrams  were  published  which 
served  to  show*  very  graphically  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  business  of  the  country 
from  year  to  year.  I have  not  done  that 
this  year.  An  attempt  to  make  a state- 
ment following  up  the  growth  of  business 
every  year  since  confederation  would  be 
very  tedious.  But  I am  quite  sure  that  in 
the  convenient  form  of  a budget  speech,  we 
should  like  to  have  some  figures  which 
wTould  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  Canada 
has  made  since  confederation  to  the  present 
day,  and  if  I can  do  that  in  a condensed 
way,  it  will  be  useful.  Instead  of  giving  a 
yearly  statement,  I propose  to  take  leaps 
of  five  years  and  only  make  the  statement 
for  every  fifth  year. 
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DOMINION  NOTE  CIRCULATION. 

One  measure  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  commonly  considered 
the  circulation  of  Dominion  notes  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

Increase 

Circulation  over  fifth  Decrease 
Dominion  year  under 
notes.  previous,  fifth  year. 

Oct.  31,  1870 $ 7,450,334 

1875 11,119,485  $3,669,151 

1880 14,693,744  3,574,259 

1885 .. ....  18,072,355  3,378,611 

1890 16,760,789  $1,311,566 

1895 22,893,259  6,132,470 

1900.. ....  28,113,229  5,219,970 

I have  given  the  circulation  of  Dominion 
notes  generally,  but  the  small  notes  of  one 
dollar  and  two  dollars  are  supposed  to  be 
perhaps  the  very  best  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  business  of  the  country,  because 
as  business  increases  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  these  small  notes. 

Circulation  of  Small  Notes  ($1  and  $2)  at  the 
dates  named. 

Increase. 

Oct.  31,  1875 $3,489,830 

1880 3,999,452  $ 509,622 

1885 5,602,514  1,603,062 

1890 6,905,079  1,302,565 

1895 7,312,917  407,838 

1900 10,236,116  2,923,199 

CIRCULATION  OF  NOTES  OF  CHARTERED 
RANKS. 

Total  Circulation  of  the  Notes  of  the  Chartered 
Banks  of  Canada  at  the  dates  named. 

Increase  Decrease 
Notes  over  under 

in  fifth  year  fifth  year 

Circulation,  previous,  previous . 

Oct.  31,  1870......  $18,642,895 

1875 25,599,331  $6,956,436 

1880 27,981,567  1,382,236 

1885 34,576,246  6,594,679 

1890 36,480,649  1,904,403 

1895 34,671,028  $1,809,621 

1900 53,198,777  18,527,749 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

Let  me  now  give  statements  showing  de- 
posits in  government  and  post  office  savings 
banks  and  banks  : 

Statement  of  Total  Balances  at  Credit  of  the 
Depositors  in  the  Government  and  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks. 

Increase 

over 

Balances.  fifth  year 
previous. 

June  30,  1869-70... $ 3,337,072 

1874-5 7,171,181  $ 3,804,109 

1879-80 11,052,956  3,881,775 

1884-5 32,979,076  21,926,120 

1889-90. 41,012,465  8,033,389 

1894-5 44,450,498  3,438,033 

1899-1900 53,149,722  8,699,224 


DEPOSITS  IN  THE  CHARTERED  BANKS. 

Statement  of  Deposits  by  the  Public  in  the 
Chartered  Banks  at  the  dates  named. 

Increase 

over 

Deposits.  fifth  year 
previous. 

June  30,  1870 $ 54,074,760 

1875 61,094,860  $ 7,020,100 

1880 76,244,065  15,149,205 

1885 95,030,429  18,786,364 

1890... 128,631,455  33,601,026 

1895 182,688,227  54,056,772 

1900 277,256,716  94,568,489 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  ex- 
ports of  Canadian  produce  by  five  year 
terms  in  the  same  way  : 

EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCE. 

Statements  of  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  for 
the  years  named. 

Increase  over 


Exports. 

previous 
fifth  year. 

1869-70  

1874-5  

$3,703,792 

1879-80  

74,671,452 

3,921,792 

1884-5  

81,158,715 

6,487,263 

1889-90  

87,697,368 

6,538,653 

1894-5  

15,387,644 

1889-1900  

170,642,369 

67,557,357 

IMPORTS  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


Statement  of  Total  Imports  for  Home 

Consump- 

tion  for 

the  years  named. 

Increase 

Decrease 

over 

under 

Imports. 

fifth  year 

fifth  year 

previous. 

previous. 

1869-70  

, . $ 71,237,603 

1874-5  

, . 119,618*657 

$48,381,054 

1879-80  

, . 71,782,349 

$47,836,308 

1884-5  

. . 102,710,019 

30,927,670 

1889-90  

, . 112,765,584 

10,055,565 

1894-5  

. . 105,252,511 

7,513,073 

1899-1900  ... 

. . 180,804,316 

75,551,805 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

Statement  of  the  Total  Trade  of  Canada  for  the 
years  named. 

Increase  Decrease 
Total  over  under 

Trade.  fifth  year  fifth  year 
previous.  previous 

1869-70  $148,387,329 

1874-5  200,957,262  $52,569,933 

1879-80  174,401,205  $26,556,057 

1884-5  198,179,847  23,778,642 

1889-90  218,607,390  20,427,543 

1894-5  224,420,485  5,813,095 

1899-1900  ....  381,517,236  157,096,751 

I thought,  Sir,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
diagrams,  these  condensed  statements  would 
give  us  a hurried  review  of  the  progress 
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of  Canada  in  these  various  departments 
from  the  time  of  confederation  down  to  the 
present. 

YUKON  TERRITORY. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Yukon, 
that  I am  sure  that  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  something  about  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  district. 
I have  first  made  a statement  of  the 
royalties,  because  that  is  a special  item,  and, 
perhaps,  should  be  separated  from  the 
general  receipts  : 


Royalties — Yukon. 

1898  $287,423  55 

1899  575,812  79 

1900  730,771  99 

Six  months  to  Dec.  31,  1900...  446,184  28 


$2,040,192  61 

Showing  that  in  the  three  and  a half 
years,  we  have  received  in  the  way  of 
royalties  alone  from  the  Yukon  the  sum  of 
$2,040,000,  I have  had  a larger  statement 
prepared,  however,  which  is  not  confined 
to  royalties,  but  will  show  briefly  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  all  classes  on 
account  of  the  Yukon  territory  : 


YUKON  TERRITORY. 
Revenue. 


— 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

Total. 

^Interior 

Post  Office 

Customs 

Public  Works 

$ cts. 

8,593  00 
50  00 
9,873  24 

$ cts. 

735,485  09 
2,083  50 
63,185  39 

$ cts. 

1,261,816  30 
9,461  28 
482,098  55 

$ cts. 

1,130,965  49 
21,550  99 
613,191  97 
33,716  88 
4,601  48 

$ cts. 

3,136,859  88 
33,145  77 
1,168,349  15 
33,716  88 
4,601  48 

Fisheries 

Total . 

/ 

18,516  24 

800,753  98 

1,753,376  13 

1,804,026  81 

4,376,673  16 

^Including  royalty,  miners’  certificates,  mining  fees,  land  sales,  rentals,  timber  dues,  placer  grants,  &c. 


It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Yukon 
should  be  credited,  I think,  with  a further 
sum.  These  figures  represent  only  the 
actual  collections  in  the  Yukon.  But  we 
all  know  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
goods  imported  at  Vancouver  or  Victoria, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  eastern  cities  also, 


while  paying  duties  at  these  respective  ports 
of  entry,  are  afterwards  shipped  to  the 
Yukon,  and,  in  that  way,  I have  no  doubt, 
the  Yukon  has  added  very  largely  to  our 
revenues  in  addition  to  the  sums  I have 
stated.  As  to  expenditures,  the  following 
table  will  give  the  figures  : 


Expenditure. 


— 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

Total. 

Interior 

Post  Office  

$ cts. 

5,998  47 
40  00 
3,938  78 

$ cts. 

47,026  65 
43  33 
3,239  09 
14,000  00 
4,996  00 
933  97 
495,770  08 
99,975  75 

$ cts. 

223,526  24 
21,950  39 
28,931  88 
68,619  32 
55,952  92 
12,646  98 
874,852  72 
387,763  41 

$ cts. 

331,850  21 
112,368  57 
30,561  84 
118,544  05 
24,457  50 
22,673  56 
492,427  52 
173,266  21 
800  00 

$ cts. 

608.401  57 

134.402  29 
66,671  59 

201,163  37 
85,406  42 
36,254  51 
1,885,185  08 
661,005  37 
800  CO 

Customs 

Public  Works 

Railways  and  Canals  

Justice.  

Mounted  Police 

Militia 

22,134  76 

Marine 

Total 

32,112  01 

665,984  87 

1,674,243  86 

1,306,949  46 

3,679,290  20 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  on  consolidated  fund. ...  $697,382  96 

Public  Works  capital 568,874  90 

Excess  of  receipts  over  all  expenditure $128,508  06 
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Thus  we  find,  if  we  take  all  the  expendi- 
tures chargeable  to  consolidated  fund  and 
this  extra . sum  chargeable  to  capital,  our 
revenues  from  the  Yukon,  without  counting 
the  indirect  revenues  I have  referred  to, 
amount  to  $128,508.06  over  and  above  all 
expenditures  in  that  district. 

Now,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government, 
at  the  beginning— to  use  an  expression  which 
has  become  current— to  make  the  Yukon 
pay  for  the  Yukon;  and  that  has  been  car- 
ried out.  And,  now,  Sir,  in  view  of  this 
very  handsome  financial  statement  to  the 
credit  of  the  Yukon,  and  in  view  also  of  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  encourage  the 
development  of  mining  in  the  Yukon  as  a 
permanent  business,  now  that  the  first  rush 
for  rich  creeks  has  passed,  my  hon.  friend 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  able 
to  announce  a very  important  step— that  is, 
that  the  royalty  in  the  Yukon  district  in- 
stead of  being  10  per  cent,  shall  hereafter 
be  5 per  cent.  That,  I have  no  doubt,  will 
be  a very  important  concession  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  We  do  not  think 
that  a reduction  was  needed  earlier.  So 
long  as  the  first  flush  of  the  Yukon  excite- 
ment was  on,  the  people  were  ready  to  go 
in  and  pick  up  their  nuggets  and  pay  the 
royalty  cheerfully.  But  that  is  over,  and, 
if  that  is  to  be  a permanent  mining  dis- 
trict, mining  must  be  carried  on  under  bet- 
ter conditions  than  heretofore.  Everything 
that  increases  the  cost  of  mining  is  a dis- 
advantage to  the  miner  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district.  So,  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  concluded  to 
advise  that  this  reduction  should  be  made 
and  we  have  accepted  it.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  revenue  will  be 
reduced  by  half.  For  my  part,  I am  a 
great  believer  in  the  idea  that  you  can  some- 
times get  as  much  money  out  of  a low  duty 
as  out  of  a high  duty.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  will  be  so  in  this  case,  but,  un- 
doubtedly the  tendency  of  high  duties  is  to 
lead  to  smuggling.  Therefore,  with  a less 
royalty  than  we  have  heretofore  had  we 
shall  be  able  the  better  to  collect  the  revenue, 
and  I trust  we  shall  not  have  so  great  a 


falling  off  in  the  revenue  from  that  source 
as  might  seem  probable  from  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  CONTINGENTS  AND 
HALIFAX  GARRISON. 

The  House  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  expenditure  on  the  South  Africa 
contingents  and  the  garrison  at  Halifax. 
We  appropriated  two  millions  for  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  probability  is  that 
that  will  just  about  cover  our  expenditure. 

The  following  figures  show  the  expendi- 
tures upon  the  contingents  : 

Expenditure  on  South  African  Contingents. 


1899-1900— 

First  contingent $ 305,503  57 

Second  “ 946,714  48 

General  185,387  77 


$1,437,605  82 

Less  refunds 8,247  22 


Total  expended  1898-1900......  $1,429,358  60 

Expended  to  Feb.  26,  1901,  from 

June  30,  1900  539,356  77 

Estimated  further  expenditure 35,000  00 


Probable  total  expenditure  $2,003,715  37 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure 
will  probably  be  very  slightly  over  the 
amount  already  appropriated.  Over  and 
above  that,  however,  we  have  made  pro- 
vision for  a special  item  with  respect  to  the 
garrison  at  Halifax.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  Imperial  regiment 
from  Halifax  in  order  that  they  might  take 
part  in  the  war,  and  the  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  that  Canada  might  garrison 
Halifax.  That  was  very  cheerfully  done. 
What  may  be  the  future  of  the  arrange- 
ment we  have  yet  to  know  and  to  announce 
to  the  House.  The  following  figures  will 
show  the  expenditure  on  the  Halifax  gar- 
rison : 

Halifax  Garrison. 

1899-1900  $116,265  14 

Expended  between  June  30,  1900,  and 

Feb.  26,  1901  184,711  73 

Estimated  further  expenditure,  1900- 
1901  85,000  00 


$387,976  87 


Recapitulation — South  Africa  Contingents  and 
Halifax  Garrison. 

The  expenditure  on  the  South  African  war 
and  Halifax  garrison  may  be  summarized 
thus  : 

Expended  in  1899-1900  for  South 
Africa  contingents  and  the  Halifax 


garrison  $1,547,623  74 

Expended  from  June  30,  1900,  to 
Feb.  28,  for  South  Africa  contin- 
gents and  Halifax  garrison 724,068  50 

Estimated  further  expenditure  to 
June  30,  1900  120,000  00 


Total $2,391,692  24 


So  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
account  will  probably  stand,  -$2,000,000  ex- 
pended for  the  contingent  in  South  Africa 
and  $387,000  expended  on  account  of  the 
garrison  at  Halifax. 

CANADIAN  SECURITIES  AND  THE  TRUSTEE 
LIST. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a very 
satisfactory  statement  with  regard  to  the 
credit  and  standing  of  Canada  abroad.  Hap- 
pily, under  all  governments  Canada’s  credit 
for  a long  time  has  been  strong,  and  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  circum- 
stances have  helped  us  to  add  to  that 
strength.  The  House  will  remember  that  in 
the  last  parliament  we  passed  an  Act  where- 
by, in  conjunction  with  an  Imperial  Act,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  placing  Cana- 
dian securities  upon  what  is  called  the 
Trustee  List  of  England.  It  has  happened 
that  during  the  past  year  or  two  the  con- 
dition of  the  money  market  in  England 
has  been  one  of  considerable  severity. 
If  we  were  merely  to  look  at  the  quotations 
for  our  loans,  without  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them,  we  might  easily 
reach  the  conclusion  that  Canada  had 
merely  held  the  credit  she  had  several  years 
ago.  I think,  however,  we  can  core  port 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  we  have 
strengthened  our  position  somewhat.  Our 
2$  per  cent  loan,  which  I had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  in  London  in  1897,  was  issued  at  a 
little  more  than  91£,  £90  10s.  and  a fraction. 
These  stocks  went  as  high  in  1898  as  91^, 
and  they  have  been  as  low  at  times  as  S9. 
In  the  latest  quotations  our  Canadian  2-J 
per  cents  are  quoted  at  92,  which  is  only 
a fraction  better  than  they  were  when  they 
were  placed  on  the  market  in  1897.  But  if 
we  would  correctly  understand  our  posi- 


tion in  this  respect,  we  will  look  at  the 
price  of  standard  British  securities,  the 
consols,  as  they  stood  in  1897,  and  as  they 
stand  now.  We  find  that  in  1897,  when  our 
loan  was  issued  at  91£  and  a fraction  more, 
British  consols  were  quoted  as  high  as  113J. 
To-day  Canada’s  securities  stand  a fraction 
better  than  they  did  when  they  were  placed 
on  the  market  in  1897,  but  British  consols, 
which  were  quoted  as  high  in  that  year  as 
113J,  have  in  consequence  of  the  stringency 
of  the  money  market  and  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  war,  fallen  as  low  as 
97f.  So  when  you  come  to  compare  the 
conditions  as  they  were  in  1S97  and  the 
conditions  to-day,  you  will  discover  that 
while  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  money 
market  all  securities  have  fallen  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  while  the  standard  se- 
curity of  all  British  consols  has  fallen  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  the  securities  of  Can- 
ada have  held  their  own  and  stand  to-day 
a fraction  better  than  wffien  the  loan  was 
placed  in  the  year  1896. 

BOUNTIES  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

I have  referred,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bounties  on  steel  and  iron. 
There  is  a matter  in  connection  with 
that  subject  which  I should  now  men- 
tion to  the  House.  The  policy  of  paying 
bounties  on  steel  and  iron  was  adopted  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  by  some  strange 
process,  the  exact  reason  for  which  one  can- 
not easily  find,  they  were  not  met  by 
direct  payment  from  the  treasury.  A curi- 
ous process  was  adopted  whereby  these  pay- 
ments were  treated  as  refunds  or  draw- 
backs in  the  Customs  Department.  Now, 
if  a man  pays  duties  under  an  error  and 
has  to  have  a refund,  that  is  right  ; the 
amount  should  be  deducted  from  the  cus- 
toms revenue,  because  it  affects  the  cus- 
toms revenue.  But  the  payment  of  a 
bounty  on  steel  and  iron  was  certainly 
not  a refund,  because  the  money  never 
went  into  the  treasury,  and  why  it 
should  come  out  of  the  treasury  in  the 
form  of  a refund  or  payment  in  that 
way,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
However,  that  was  the  method  established 
and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  consequence  has  been  that  our 
actual  revenue  for  customs  has  been  stated 
somewhat  less  than  it  really  was,  because 


it  was  charged  with  these  sums.  Hitherto 
they  have  not  been  much,  they  have  been 
much  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  any  one  year 
up  to  the  present  time  the  amount  has  not 
been  large  enough  to  become  a matter  of 
any  considerable  consequence.  But  wdth 
the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  very  large 
sums  now  and  for  several  years  to  come 
for  that  service,  I think  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  there  was  a 
change  in  the  method  of  book-keeping.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  hereafter,  beginning 
with  the  1st  of  July  next,  whenever  pay- 
ments are  made  in  the  way  of  bounties  on 
iron  and  steel,  they  should  be  paid  directly 
from  the  treasury  and  should  be  shown  in 
the  public  accounts  in  that  way,  instead  of 
appearing  in  the  Auditor  General’s  Report, 
which  is  the  only  place  you  can  conveniently 
find  them,  as  a refund  of  duty,  which  is  of 
course  entirely  incorrect.  Now,  I think  the 
House  generally  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a wise  policy.  There  is  one  other 
point  in  connection  with  the  matter.  If 
these  bounties  were  to  be  paid  continu- 
ously from  year  to  year  as  part  of  our 
ordinary  expenditure,  we  should  of  course 
have  to  charge  them  against  the  revenue 
of  the  year,  they  would  have  to  be  charges 
against  income.  But  the  House  is  aware 
that  we  are  treating  this  as  a tem- 
porary subsidy  for  the  establishment  of 
a great  industry,  and  we  propose  that 
that  should  cease  to  exist  this  year  in  a 
short  time— in  six  years  from  the  1st 
of  July  next.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
treat  this  precisely  as  we  do  a railway  sub- 
sidy, and  that  it  should  appear  in  a state- 
ment of  the  public  accounts  exactly  as  a 
railway  subsidy  now  appears.  That  will 
make  a slight  change  in  some  comparisons 
that  are  occasionally  made.  If  we  want  to 
be  absolutely  exact  in  our  calculation  with 
respect  to  customs  revenue  and  with  respect 
to  surplus  and  deficit,  a careful  note  must 
be  taken  by  those  interested  in  such  dis- 
cussions, and  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is 
better  that  we  should  make  a change  in 
the  way  I propose  than  that  we  should  go 
on  paying  large  sums  of  money,  one  million, 
two  millions,  some  persons  say  three,  four 
or  five  millions,  in  the  way  that  it  has  hith- 
erto been  paid,  thus  diminishing  our  appar- 
ent customs  revenue,  instead  of  paying  it 
as  a direct  charge  upon  the  country. 


Mr.  WALLACE.  Will  it  be  charged  to 
consolidated  revenue  fund  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  It  will 
not  be  charged  to  consolidated  revenue 
fund. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Why  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  It  will 
be  treated  as  a railway  subsidy.  We  have 
treated  railway  subsidies,  not  as  chargeable 
to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year,  but  to 
a special  revenue,  and  not  as  if  it  were  to 
become  an  ordinary  and  annual  charge.  If 
it  were  a continual  charge  it  would  be  per- 
fectly right  to  charge  it  against  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  that  is,  against  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  ; but  as  it  is  to  be 
a special  charge,  existing  only  for  a short 
period  and  designed  as  a subsidy  for  estab- 
lishing a great  industry,  we  propose  to  treat 
it  exactly  as  the  grant  of  a similar  sum  of 
money  for  the  encouragement  of  a railway. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Then  we  understand  it 
will  be  charged  to  capital  account  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Well,  the 
book-keepers  make  a fine  distinction,  which 
perhaps  neither  my  hon.  friend  nor  myself 
clearly  see,  between  capital  account  and 
railway  subsidies.  Perhaps  the  theory  upon 
which  that  has  been  done  is  this  : That  if 
you  make  a public  work,  even  though  it  is 
only  a hole  in  the  ground,  it  belongs  to  the 
Dominion,  but  a subsidized  railway  does  not 
belong  to  the  Dominion.  That  is  the  theory, 
at  all  events.  We  do  not  call  it,  techni- 
cally, capital  account.  It  is  charged  to  a 
special  account,  but  in  the  sense  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  in  his  mind  it  is  capital 
account,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  charged  in 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  year. 

TARIFF— BEET  ROOT  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

I do  not  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  tariff.  In  saying  that  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  assume  that  the 
tariff  is  perfect,  I quite  realize  that  imper- 
fections may  be  shown,  1 realize  that  here 
and  there  some  special  interest  would  be 
pleased  if  we  were  to  make  some  change. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are 
not  some  cases  in  which  there  are  inequali- 
ties which  might  better  be  remedied.  But 
there  are  not  many  items  in  the  tariff  which 
can  stand  absolutely  alone.  Occasionally,  a 
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man  comes  to  me  and  says  : Mr.  Fielding, 
I entirely  agree  with  your  policy  in  having 
a stable  tariff  ; we  do  not  want  to  make 
changes  generally,  but  we  want  you  to  make 
this  particular  change,  and  everybody  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  I have  not  found 
that  everybody  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
particular  change  which  my  particular  friend 
would  desire.  As  a rule,  the  tariff  items 
have  relation  one  to  another,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  any  considerable  number  of 
changes  without  opening  the  door  to  a wide 
revision  of  the  tariff.  I think  the  business 
men  of  the  country  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  some  measure  of  stability  in  the 
tariff.  I have  again  and  again  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  better  we  should 
bear  some  imperfection  and  some  inequali- 
ties than  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  the 
process  which  is  irreverently  described  as 
tariff  tinkering. 

Therefore,  we  say,  considering  the  tariff 
has  only  been  in  force  for  four  years,  that 
we  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  it  shall 
continue  for  the  present  without  the  changes 
that  some  desire  to  have,  for  some  will  al- 
ways think  that  it  might  be  a little  better 
for  them,  and  they  are  patiently  waiting  for 
the  day  to  com,e  when  there  shall  be  a wider 
revision  than  is  possible  to-day  and  when 
possibly  we  may  be  able  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  they  desire  to-day.  I think,  that, 
while,  here  and  there,  some  particular  set 
of  people,  or  some  particular  interest,  would 
prefer  that  we  would  make  changes,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  will  be  that  it  is  better 
to  have  some  stability  about  the  tariff  and 
not  make  any  changes  at  the  present  time. 

I have  stated  that  we  shall  make  no 
changes,  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct,  and 
I shall  qualify  that  statement  in  respect  to 
one  item,  which  is  scarcely  in  the  nature  of 
a change  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
planation of  a feature  of  the  tariff  adopted 
last  year.  We  have  been  asked  to  consider 
the  question  of  establishing  the  beet-root 
sugar  industry  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  asked  to  grant  bounties  to  that  indus- 
try and  we  have  not  been  able  to  comply 
with  that  request.  We  found  that  the 
bounty  system,  adopted  some  years  ago  and 
put  in  operation,  was  not  successful,  and  we 
are  not  quite  satisfied  yet  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  granting  bounties  to  revive 


that  business.  In  saying  that  it  is  not  my 
wish  to  discredit,  if  I could,  and  I could  not 
because  my  knowledge  would  not  permit 
me  to  do  so,  the  statements  of  gentlemen 
who  have  represented  to  us  that  the  condi- 
tions in  the  province  of  Ontario  to-day  are 
much  better  than  the  conditions  were  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  probably  make  the  industry  a 
success.  Wë  think,  at  all  events,  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  point  that  would 
justify  us  in  reviving  the  bounty  system, 
which  was  tried  before  and  which  was  a 
failure.  At  the  same  time,  we,  last  year, 
made  a concession  to  this  industry  in  the 
form  of  free  machinery.  It  was  represented 
to  us  that  they  were  hoping  to  secure  a 
bounty  from  the  Ontario  legislature,  and 
that  if,  in  addition  to  that,  we  could  grant 
them  exemption  from  duty  on  the  machin- 
ery, it  would  be  a very  valuable  concession, 
inasmuch  as  machinery  is  a very  large  item 
in  the  cost  of  a beet-root  sugar  factory. 
Responding  to  that  wish— of  course,  there 
are  many  who  would  have  been  pleased 
had  we  gone  farther,  but,  responding 
to  that  extent— we  introduced  an  item 
into  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  making 
machinery  free,  but  it  was  qualified  with 
the  words  that  the  machinery  should  be  of 
a class  not  made  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. That  is  the  usual  condition  of  any  ex- 
emption of  that  character.  It  has  been  re- 
presented to  us  that  that  qualification,  as 
respects  the  machinery  being  made  in  Can- 
ada, prevents  the  concession  becoming  of 
any  substantial  value  to  the  promoters  of 
this  industry.  It  is  represented,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  reasonable,  that  a beet-root 
sugar  plant  is  a somewhat  delicate  piece 
of  machinery  and  that  it  is  important  that 
it  should  all  be  made,  or  controlled,  by  one 
manufacturer  or  contractor,  so  that  he  may 
be  held  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  the 
whole  factory,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy 
one  piece  of  machinery  in  Canada  and1  an- 
other in  the  United  States  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  that  harmonious  co-operation  that 
is  essential  to  success.  Taking  that  into 
consideration,  we  have  concluded  to  inter- 
pret our  Act  of  last  year,  and  to  introduce 
an  amendment  which  will  make  it  clear  that 
for  one  year,  reserving  the  question  as  to 
whether  circumstances  will  warrant  us  in 
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continuing*  it,  we  will  permit  the  free  ad- 
mission, under  any  regulations  thajt  may  be 
made  by  the  Customs  Department,  of  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equipping  a beet-root  sugar  factory 
into  the  Dominion.  We  think,  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  be  put  on  a basis  of  business, 
if  the  industry  is  as  promising  a one  for 
the  Dominion  as  it  is  said  to  be,  with  the 
bounty  which  is  allowed  by  the  legislature 
of  Ontario,  and  with  this  valuable  conces- 
sion, for  it  is  a valuable  concession,  in  re- 
spect to  the  machinery,  an  opportunity  will 
be  allowed  for  giving  that  business  a fair 
trial  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  our  hope,  and  I have  no  doubt  my 
hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Fisher)  will  be  able  to  lend  the  assistance 
of  his  department.  I am  told  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  that  they  have  to 
contend  with  in  this  business,  is,  in  the 
cultivation  of  a beet  of  the  proper  strength 
and  of  the  proper  quality.  That  is  a matter 
coming  particularly  within  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of ‘Agriculture,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  be  glad  to  lend  the 
assistance  of  his  department  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  information,  lectures,  circulars 
and  literature,  or  in  any  direction  that  tends 
to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  beet. 

Now,  a marked  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent session  has  been  short  speeches  and  I 
desire  to  have  the  budget  speech  respond 
to  the  general  feeling  in  that  respect. 
After  all,  the  only  question  of  real 
importance  in  the  budget  speech,  out- 
side of  the  general  information  it  con- 
tains and  which  may  be  interesting,  the 
thing  that  always  interests  people  in  the 
budget  speech  is  the  question  of  tariff 
changes,  and  as  we  have  no  tariff  changes 
to  announce,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with 
an  extended  speech.  The  tariff  policy  we 
have  to  offer  to-day  is  the  tariff  policy  which 
we  adopted  in  1897  and  which  we  have  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a tariff 
policy  based  upon  the  necessities  of  our  rev- 
enue, a revenue  tariff,  which  incidentally 
affords  a very  considerable  degree  of  encour- 
agement to  those  engaged  in  Canadian  in- 
dustries, and  having  as  its  leading  principle 
the  principle  of  the  British  preferential 
tariff. 


PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

I am  afraid  that  on  that  question  we  are 
as  wide  as  ever  from  our  hon.  friends  oppo- 
site. Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  de- 
termine^  how  wide  the  difference  is  between 
us,  in  view  of  some  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments hon.  gentlemen  have  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  I suppose  I shall  not  be  wrong 
if  I say  that  the  ground  taken  by  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  is,  that  while  they  are  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  a British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  they  are  opposed  to  what  they 
call  a one-sided  preference. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Hear, 
hear  ; I am  glad  to  receive  these  hear,  hears, 
because  they  show  that  I have  correctly  de- 
scribed, as  I desire  to  do,  the  attitude  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  They  say  that 
they  are  opposed  to  a one-sided  preference 
and  they  say  our  preference  is  a one-sided 
one. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Hear, 
hear  ; and  again  I am  glad  to  have  it. 
Surely  if  a one-sided  preference  is  bad,  and  j 
if  our  preference  is  a one-sided  one,  there  I 
is  only  one  thing  for  hon.  gentlemen  to  do,  | 
and  that  is  to  bring  down  a resolution  to  1 
repeal  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
bound  to  believe  that  they  will  do  so,  and  if  I 
so,  of  course  we  will  have  at  once  the  issue  I 
joined  between  us.  We  can  respect  their  I 
view  although  we  differ  from  it.  But,  we  I 
will  know  exactly  where  we  stand  and  we  j 
will  know  where  they  stand.  They  have  I 
held  that  we  did  wrong  in  granting  a prefer-  I 
ence  to  the  goods  of  Great  Britain  without 
demanding  a preference  for  Canada  in  the  | 
markets  of  Great  Britain. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Again,  tà 
those  comforting  hear,  hears,  which  show  ; 
that  I am  correctly  giving  the  views  of  my 
hon.  friends.  They  have  been  pleased  to 1 
try  to  persuade  themselves  and  try  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  the  preference  in  the| 
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English  market,  which  they  desire,  can  be 
had  for  the  asking’.  Year  after  year  they 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves  of 
that.  I suppose,  that,  like  a man  who  tells 
the  same  story  again  and  again  until  he 
persuades  himself  that  it  is  true,  many  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  have  persuaded  them- 
selves they  can  easily  obtain  that  preference 
in  the  English  market.  We  thought  that  the 
utterances  of  the  English  press,  the  articles 
published  in  the  great  British  journals,  the 
statements  of  the  leading  public  men  in 
both  political  parties,  and  most  of  all  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  that  preference,  which  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  believed  it  was  so  easy  to  get,  ; 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  that  view  we  still  hold.  The  only 
new  incident  that  has  occurred  that  I can 
recall  since  I last  discussed  this  subject 
here,  was  that  which  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Lon- 
don last  summer.  There  the  question  was 
raised  in  a very  gentle  and  modest  form  ; 
in  the  form  of  a resolution  asking  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s government  to  appoint  a royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  question  of  Im- 
perial trade.  But  even  in  that  innocent 
form,  so  innocent  and  harmless  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  would  oppose  it, 
we  find  that  when  they  asked  a hearing  be- 
fore the  British  Prime  Minister  to  present 
their  resolution,  he  stated  that  the  time  was 
not  opportune  to  consider  it  and  he  declined 
to  receive  the  deputation.  And  then,  dis- 
couraged and  discomforted  by  the  illustrious 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  they  went 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  They  made  a visit 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  I have  no  doubt, 
received  them  with  that  great  courtesy  and 
consideration  which  he  always  extends  to 
Canadians.  They  tried  to  persuade  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  this  preference  should  be 
granted,  and  their  own  records  and  reports 
show  us — and  can  be  quoted  if  necessary — 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  them  courteously 
but  firmly  and  emphatically  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  entertained  for  a moment  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  give  up  their  tariff 
protection  against  Great  Britain.  That  was 
the  basic  principle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
statement,  and  these  gentlemen  were  not  pre- 


pared to  give  that  up,  nor  would  I have  been 
prepared  to  give  it  up  if  J had  been  in  their 
place. 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may 
have  to  change  his  mind  like  others. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Pos- 
sibly. My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Maclean)  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I am  dealing 
with  things  of  the  past  and  present,  and  we 
will  not  say  too  much  of  the  future,  but  I 
say  that  as  respects  the  past,  in  the  year 
1897,  when  we  adopted  our  tariff,  that 
policy  of  a preference  in  the  English  market 
was  not  possible.  It  was  not  possible  in 
1898  ; it  was  not  possible  in  1899  ; it  was 
not  possible  in  1900,  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  refused  to  even  re- 
ceive a deputation  to  talk  about  it  ; it  was 
not  possible  when  the  distinguished  Colonial 
Secretary  told  the  deputation  that  he  could 
not  entertain  the  matter  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  abandon  the  tariff  against 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  KEMP.  May  I ask  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Hon.  Mr.  Fielding)  where  he  got  his 
information  in  reference  to  his  observation 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  to  receive  the 
deputation  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  has  misunderstood  me. 
I did  not  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
refused  to  see  the  deputation.  I am 
aware  that  the  deputation  of  which 
my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  was  a member, 
called  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  I did  say 
was  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, refused  to  see  the  deputation  which 
only  asked  the  privilege  of  presenting  this 
bald  and  not  very  strong  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  was  no  deputation  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Does  the 
hon.  gentleman  say  there  was  no  deputa- 
tion to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Not  this  last  summer. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I hold 
In  my  hand  the  report  of  the  delegate  of 
the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  one 
of  the  deputation  which  called  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  who  describes  Mr.  Cham- 
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berlain’s  reception  precisely  in  line  with 
the  statement  I have  just  made. 

Mr.  KEMP.  A deputation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  call  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Well, 
now,  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  a new 
member,  and  he  surely  does  not  mean  to 
distinguish  between  a committee  formally 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a number  of  gentlemen  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  But  if  it  was  not  a depu- 
tation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  what 
have  we  to  think  of  the  Ottawa  delegate 
who  gives  a full  report  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, as  a part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Do  I understand  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  to  say  that  the  deputation 
which  called  upon  Lord  Salisbury  also  call- 
ed upon  Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  mistaken  again.  I did 
not  say  that.  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp) 
tries  to  draw  a distinction  between  a depu- 
tation formally  authorized  by  the  congress, 
and  a number  of  gentlemen  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  congress,  and  who,  I suppose, 
were  not  formally  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waiting  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I do 
not  think  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Kemp) 
will  ask  us  to  treat  that  distinction  as  seri- 
ous. I have  here  the  report  addressed  to  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Ottawa,  It  is  of  very  great  length, 
and  the  House  would  not  justify  me  for 
delaying  them  by  reading  very  much  of  it, 
but  I think  I will  have  to  give  a passage. 
This  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Macfar- 
lane,  the  delegate  from  the  Ottawa  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Is  that  the  Dominion 
analyst  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I think 
likely.  He  seems  to  have  analysed  this 
question  over  there  very  well. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  WALLACE.  He  did  not  represent  the 
commercial  men  of  Ottawa  very  much. 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa  to  represent  them,  and  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wallace)  is  not  treating 
that  body  with  very  great  courtesy  when 
he  says  Mr.  Macfarlane  did  not  represent 
them.  I presume  if  he  was  delegated  by 
them  that  he  fully  represented  them.  This 
report  recites  the  story  of  the  failure  of  the 
deputation  to  obtain  a hearing  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

Chamberlain  interview. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  itself  were  certain  events  which  hap- 
pened after  its  close,  and  in  which  some  of  the 
delegates  took  part.  Most  of  them  received  a 
copy  of  a printed  circular  containing  the  letters 
from  the  Premier  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  which  they  declared  the  time  to  be 
inopportune  for  discussing  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing and  strengthening  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  different  portions  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  a great  disappointment,  and  it  was, 
I believe,  in  order  somewhat  to  make  amends 
for  it,  that  Lord  Strathcona  arranged  with  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  should  in- 
formally receive  some  of  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates. 

My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  will  see  that 
they  did  not  go  formally.  They  were  not 
formally  delegated  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  go,  but  a number  of  the  Cana- 
dian delegates  went  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  I think  they  did  quite  right  to  do  so.  ^ 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  does  not  say  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  too  hasty.  He  had 
better  wait.  I trust  the  House  will  pardon 
me  if  I have  to  read  a somewhat  lengthy 
extract.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  : 

This  interview  took  place  on  the  10th  July, 
when,  besides  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lords 
Selborne,  Ampthill  and  Strathcona  were  present. 
Of  delegates  : Mr.  Kemp  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Cock- 
shutt  of  Brantford,  Dr.  Parkin,  General  Twigge 
and  I attended,  who  all  had  an  opportunity  of 
pressing  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  our  views  re- 
garding trade  relations.  Messrs.  Kemp  and 
Cockshutt  spoke  generally  of  the  advantages  of 
preferential  trade,  and  Dr.  Parkin  tried  to  show 
the  necessity  of  having  the  subject  properly 
investigated  by  a commission  of  experts.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replied  in  a quiet  conversational 
way  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  progress 
could  be  made  until  the  colonies  abandoned  pro- 
tection as  against  Great  Britain. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  hon.  minister  allow 
me  to  say,  that  I understood  the  Finance 
Minister  to  state  that  the  deputation  which 
desired  to  wait  on  Lord  Salisbury,  also 
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wished  to  wait  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That 
is  what  I meant,  tyit  perhaps  I did  not 
make  my  point  very  clear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I quite 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  that 
the  deputations  were  not  necessarily  the 
same,  but  the  only  point  of  my  remarks 
was,  not  exactly  what  the  board  of  trade 
did  ; not  what  any  particular  delegate  did, 
but  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  and  did.  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  force  and  effect 
of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  and  did  is 
in  the  smallest  degree  touched  by  the  cir- 
cumstance as  to  whether  the  delegation 
went  by  one  street  or  by  another.  I thank 
my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Kemp)  who  interrupted 
me,  because  I know  he  was  present,  and  I 
think  he  did  quite  right  in  going  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  point  I desire  to  make 
in  all  sincerity  is  this  : that  these  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
this  getting  of  a preference  in  the  English 
market  was  an  easy  and  simple  thing,  have 
been  mistaken,  and  they  must  know  it  now 
from  the  highest  possible  testimony.  Again 
and  again  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  some  mysterious  way  had  given 
them  some  encouragement,  but  here  is  the 
latest  utterance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted 
by  a gentleman  who  is  known  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  that  kind  of  prefer- 
ential trade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  dis- 
tinctly that  you  cannot  get  that  kind  of 
preferential  trade  unless  you  will  take  down 
your  tariff  altogether  against  England.  My 
hon.  friend  from  Toronto  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  that,  and  I am  frank  enough  to 
say  that  I would  not  be  willing  to  do  it 
j either. 

; Now,  I have  said  all  this  concerning  the 
past.  We  do  not  deny  that  if  we  did  get 
j that  preference  in  the  English  market,  it 
would  probably  be  of  some  advantage  to 
I the  Dominion  of  Canada;  but  we  say  that 
is  a question  for  the  Imperial  authorities 
' rather  than  for  us.  If  we  could  get  that 
preference,  we  are  as  willing  to  assist  in 
availing  ourselves  of  any  advantage  which 
might  come  to  Canada  through  it  as  any 


of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  The  only 
difference  between  us  is  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  it  and  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  it.  I do  not  believe,  Sir,  that  it 
can  be  obtained  to-day.  I do  not  believe, 
notwithstanding  all  that  one  reads  in  the 
telegrams  from  the  other  side,  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  a change  of  front  immediately 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  government  on 
the  trade  question.  Yet  I would  not  speak 
of  the  future.  We  live  in  times  of  great 
movements  and  great  changes.  I will  not 
say  that  at  no  future  time  in  the  history 
of  the  empire,  and  the  early  future  possibly, 
shall  this  preference  be  given.  Again  and 
again  I have  stated  in  this  House  that  that 
is  a question  which  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  to  the  future.  We  have  believed  that 
the  true  policy  of  preferential  trade  was, 
not  to  make  demands  on  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment which  we  well  knew  they  could 
not  afford  to  yield  to  us.  The  true  policy 
was  to  give  to  Great  Britain  this  preference 
freely  and  openly,  leaving  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment and  parliament  to  adopt  that  trade 
policy  which  in  their  judgment  was  best 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. But,  if  this  preference,  which  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  desire  to  obtain,  is  ever  to 
come,  I beg  them  to  accept  my  opinion,  my 
assurance,  which  I give  them  in  all  sincer- 
ity, that  they  will  never  obtain  it  by  the 
methods  they  have  employed— that  they 
will  never  obtain  it  by  demands  on  the 
home  government  which  are  obnoxious  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  English  people.  We 
have  much  to  hope  from  cultivating  the 
good-will  of  the  English  people.  I venture 
to  say,  as  I have  said  before,  that  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  we  are  to  receive 
that  preference,  we  shall  not  receive  it  as 
the  result  of  any  huckstering  or  bargaining 
between  England  and  the  colonies,  but  as 
a result  of  the  development  of  that  Imperial 
sentiment  which  may  override  questions  of 
political  economy,  and  in  the  creation  and 
development  of  that  Imperial  sentiment  a 
large  and  important  factor  has  been  the 
British  preferential  tariff  of  the  Canadian 
government. 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS  (HOME  consumption)  from  Great  Britain, 
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SHIPPING,  INCLUDING  ALL  VESSELS  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  COASTING  VESSELS) 
TONNAGE  EMPLOYED 

(DIAGRAM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  BUDGET  SPEECH  OF  HON.  W.  S.  FIELDING,  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE,  SESSION  OF  1900.) 
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RAILWAYS  IN  CANADA  (Miles  in  Operation) 

June  30th,  18- 


(DIAGRAM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  BUDGET  SPEECH  OF  HON.  W.  S.  FIELDING,  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE,  SESSION  OF  I90Q.) 
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Deposits  by  the  People  in  the  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada 

June  30th,  18- 
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BUDGET  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  BY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.P. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  17.  1902 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Hon.  W. 
S.  Fielding)  moved  : 

That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee, 
to  consider  the  Ways  and  Means  'or  raising 
the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty. 

He  said  : Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  present  to  the  House  to-day 
another  chapter  in  the  continued  story  of 
Canada’s  prosperity.  A year  ago,  when 
speaking  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this, 
and  congratulating  the  House  on  the  then 
happy  state  of  affairs,  I expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  country  had  about  reached  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  business  activity.  I 
did  not  anticipate  any  immediate  depres- 
sion or  any  severe  depression  at  all.  What 
I suggested  was  that  we  might  look  for- 
ward to  a period  of  check,  a period  during 
which  we  would  not  continue  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  past— a period  of  rest  after 
which-  the  Dominion  would  again  go  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds.  Some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  thought  that  my  view  was 
too  hopeful.  Their  observation  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  led  them  to  believe  that  we 
had  already  entered  upon  a period  of  de- 
pression. In  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
year  which  has  since  passed  and  of  the 
present  outlook  for  the  future  we  are  able 
to  see  that  my  own  anticipations  and  those 
of  ray  hon.  friends  opposite  have  both  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  The  business  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory, better  than  my  own  expectations, 
much  better  than  the  less  hopeful  views  of 
my  hon.  friends  on  the  other  side.  In  a 
country  so  vast  as  ours,  with  such  varied 
conditions,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 


that  every  section  and  every  industry 
would  be  able  to  make  the  same  gratifying 
report  of  prosperity.  But  I think  I can 
truly  say  that  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  approached  as  near  to  that  happy 
condition  as  could  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 
In  nearly  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and 
prosperity.  In  the  paramount  industry  of 
agriculture,  which  must  long  continue  to 
be  the  very  foundation  of  our  prosperity, 
the  results  of  the  year  have  been  most 
gratifying,  especially  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories,  where  increased 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  a most 
bountiful  harvest  gave  us  vast  stores  of 
grain  which  have  taxed  our  facilities  of 
transportation  to  the  utmost,  and  warned 
us  that  larger  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  handling  of  the  treasures  of  the  great 
west. 

The  one  disappointing  feature  of  the 
year’s  affairs  has  been  the  census  returns, 
which  show  a growth  of  population  some- 
what less  than  many  had  hoped  for.  But 
while  these  returns  are  for  the  moment 
disappointing,  they  are  by  no  means  dis- 
couraging. It  is  well  known  that  during 
the  first  part  of  the  ten  years  term  there 
was  comparatively  little  development  of  our 
country.  But  for  the  last  five  years  Can- 
ada has  been  making  very  rapid  advance. 
If  it  were  possible  to  discriminate  in  the 
census  between  the  two  periods,  it  would 
probably  be  seen  that  practically  the  whole 
increase  of  population  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  viewed  in 
that  light  the  returns  are  encouraging.  For- 
tunately, the  condition  of  Canada  in  recent 
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years  has  been  such  that  no  statistics  have 
been  needed  to  prove  its  progress.  The 
activity  that  has  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  the  large  enterprises  that 
have  been  undertaken,  the  continued  de- 
mand for  labour— all  these  prove  beyond 
question  that  Canada  has  recently  been  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  give  us  every  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  next  census  is 
taken  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  of  the  year  were  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  We  had  a revenue 
of  $52,514,701.13,  a little  less  than  my  anti- 
cipations, but  considerably  greater  than  the 
revenue  of  the  previous  year.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  that  this  increase  in 
revenue  comes  to  us  from  all  the  different 
classes  into  which  we  divide  our  receipts,  as 
appears  by  the  following  statement  : 


Details  of  Revenue,  1900-1901  compared  with 
previous  year. 


Fiscal 

Year 

1899-1900. 

Fiscal 

Year 

1900-1901 . 

Increase. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

Customs 

28,374,147  64 

28,425,284  25 

51,136  61 

Excise  ...  , 

9,868,075  35! 

10, 318 ‘266  03 

450,190  68 

Post  Office  . . 

3.205,535  16 

3,441,504  93 

235,969  77 

* Railways . . . 
Dominion 

4,774,162  02 

5,213,381  24 

439,219  22 

Lands 

1,388,023  78 

1,517,319  52 

129,295  74 

Miscellaneous 

3,420,050  07 

3,598,945  16 

178,895  09 

51,029,994  02 

52,514,701  13 

1,484,707  11 

*This  includes  ‘ railways  only  ’■ — canals  revenue  is  included  in  £ Miscellaneous.’ 


These  increases  are  all  interesting,  but 
some  of  them  are  worthy  of  special  note. 
The  excise  duties  are  always  interesting, 
not  only  because  of  the  amount  of  duty  in- 
volved in  them,  but  becausei  they  show  the 
consumption  of  certain  articles  which  enlist 


a good  deal  of  attention  in  the  country. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  gratifying  to  make 
the  statement,  the  fact  must  be  stated  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  year 
in  the  receipts  in  all  branches  of  the  excise 
duties,  as  appears  from  this  table  : 


Excise  Duties,  1900-1901. 


Quantity. 

Duty. 

Increase. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

Spirits Galls. 

Malt Lbs. 

Cigars. . . . , No. 

Cigarettes.. u 

Tobacco  and  snuff Lbs. 

Raw  leaf,  foreign u 

2,659,038 

60,284,064 

138,041,707 

116,061,522 

10,816,854 

9,352,535 

2,863,950 

64,723,616 

141,096,889 

121,383,584 

11,330,345 

9,848,803 

$ 

4,818,842 

904,262 

811,612 

347,252 

2,306,861 

971,977 

1 

5,178,275 

970,855 

822,738 

362,626 

2,308,460 

1,026,265 

1 

359,433 

66,593 

11,126 

15,374 

1,599 

54,288 

I give  these  figures  because,  as  I have 
stated,  the  growth  of  trade  in  these  articles 
is  always  ai  matter  of  interest,  whether  or 
not  it  meets  with  general  approval.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  items  in  the  revenue 
which  are  worthy  of  special  note.  I think 
my  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  has 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  state 
of  the  post  office  revenue.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $235,969.77  in  the  revenue  of 
that  department.  The  post  office  receipts 
as  shown  in  the  books  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment amounted  to  $3,441,504.93.  The  ex- 
penditure, by  the  same  account,  was  $3,- 
939,446.01,  showing  a deficit  of  $489,941.08, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment. My  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster 
General  has  in  his  own  report  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  different  services  performed 
as  compared  with  the  services  of  former 


years,  and  in  that  light  has  made  out  a 
more  favourable  statement.  But  I give 
the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the  books  of 
the  Finance  Department,  and  they  repre- 
sent a deficit  for  the  year  of  $489,941.08. 
It  is  of  course  quite  a large  sum;  but  when 
we  remember  that  only  a few  years  ago 
the  deficits  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  $700,000  and  $800,000  per  annum,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter, this  reduction  down  toi  $489,000  would 
be  a remarkable  reduction  on  which  my 
hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  might 
well  congratulate  himself.  But  when  we 
are  able  to  go  further  and  show  that  in 
the  meantime  my  hon.  friend  has  more 
than  cut  the  English  postage  in  two,  and 
that  the  has  reduced  the  Canadian  postage 
one-third,  that  he  has  practically  cut  off 
what  somebody  else  has  described  as  a mil- 
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lion  dollars  in  the  charges  upon  the  people,  I 
and  still  has  reduced  the  deficit  from  $700,- 

000  and  $800,000  to  $489,000,  I think  it  will 
be  agreed  that  this  is  a very  gratifying 
statement,  and  in  the  highest  degree  cred- 
itable to  the  government,  and  especially 
to  the  minister  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  post 
ofiice  returns  for  the  present  year  indicate 
that  we  shall  have  at  the  next  Budget  a 
still  more  gratifying  statement  to  make 
concerning  that  department.  I find  that 
for  the  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  sales  of  stamps,  which  of  course 
is  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  have  amount- 
ed to  $3,172,931.  Last  year  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  they  were  $2,909,128.  In 
1898,  before  the  reduction  of  postage,  the  re- 
ceipts for  eight  months  were  $2,946,513.  So 
that  to-day,  with  a three  cent  rate  reduced 
to  two  cents,  and  with  the  English  rate 
reduced  from  five  cents  to  two  cents,  we  are 
able  to  show  receipts  in  the  eight  months 
of  $3,172,000,  against  $2,946,000  when  the 
higher  rate  prevailed.  Looking  at  the 
operations  of  the  present  eight  months  in 
another  form,  the  increased  expenditure  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  during  these 
eight  months  amounts  to  $45,000;  but  the 
increased  revenue  for  these  eight  months 
amounts  to  $260,000  ; so  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  these  eight  months  the  Post  Office 
Department  shows  a betterment  of  $215,000. 

1 have  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  when 
the  Postmaster  General  prepares  his  next 
report  he  will  have  a very  gratifying  state- 
ment to  present  indeed. 

Then,  Sir,  I think  the  receipts  from  rail- 
ways are  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
hear  very  much  about  the  expenditures  on 
railways,  because  our  outlay  has  been  large. 
We  hear  very  much  of  a deficit  on  rail- 
ways when  one  occurs;  but  we  are  some- 
times apt  to  overlook  the  large  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  receipts  of 
those  roads.  I find  that  in  1896  the  re- 
ceipts for  railways  were  $3,140,678.47;  last 
year,  the  receipts  were  $5,213,381.24,  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of  $2,072,702.77.  So 
that  if  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  makes  large  demands  upon 
us,  he  is  at  all  events  able  to  show  that  we 
receive  very  large  returns  for  them.  In 
connection  with  the  statement  of  last  year, 

I would  invite  attention  also  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  railways  for  a period  of  seven 
months,  as  we  have  only  returns  to  the  end 
of  January.  I find  that  for  the  seven 
months  of  last  year  there  was  a loss  on 
the  operation  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
of  $537,479.40.  But  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  seven  months  in  this  year  the 
loss  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  operation 
is  only  $89,787.17,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  will  have  a fairly 


! satisfactory  statement  to  present  as  against 
the  one  for  the  past  year^  which  showed  a 
deficit  of  $488,000. 

Our  expenditure  on  consolidated  fund  for 
the  year  past  was  $46,866,367.84,  as  against, 
in  the  previous  year,  $42,975,279.51,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  expenditure  on  consoli- 
dated fund  for  the  year  of  $3,891,08S.33. 

There  have  been  some  increases  in  many 
of  the  departments.  In  legislation  there  was 
an  increase  of  $342,424  an  item  due  to  cir- 
cumstances which  are  probably  generally 
understood.  In  arts,  agriculture  and  statis- 
tics, which  includes  the  census,  there  was 
an  increase  of  $235,645.  In  militia  there 
was  an  increase  of  $215,495  ; in  railways  and 
canals,  collection— that  is  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  Intercolonial  Railway— there 
was  an  increase  of  $1,133,660  but,  as  I 
have  shown  before,  that  outlay  comes  back 
by  way  of  increased  receipts.  In  public 
works  there  was  a large  increase  of  $1,096, 
743  ; in  the  government  of  the  North-west 
Territories  $150,177  and  in  the  the  post  office 
department  $173,431,  which,  however,  comes 
back  to  us,  as  I have  already  shown,  very 
handsomely. 

I have  prepared  a statement  of  comparison 
for  the  two  years  showing  the  expenditure 
on  the  consolidated  fund  account  and  several 
items  which  make  up  what  are  called 
capital  and  special  charges.  The  word 
‘ capital  * is  used  in  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment in  a technical  sense.  It  refers  to  a 
certain  class  of  works.  There  are  certain 
others  which  are  nominally  not  capital 
charges  but  which  are  really  special 
charges,  as  railway  subsidies,  for  example. 
They  do  not  appear  as  capital  charges,  but 
special  charges.  But  for  the  purpose  of  our 
discussion  these  may  all  be  called  capital 
charges  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  charges 
to  income.  This  comparison  shows  that  on 
consolidated  fund  as  I have  already  stated, 
there  was  an  increase  of  $3,891,088.33. 
For  railways,  on  capital  account,  there 
was  an  expenditure  in  1901,  of  $3,914,- 

010.50,  an  increase  of  $605,116.19  ; for 
canals,  $2,360,569.89  ; a decrease  of  $278,- 
995.04  ; public  works,  $1,006,983.39  ; a 
decrease  of  $82,843.90  ; Dominion  lands, 
$269,060.90,  an  increase  of  $69,590,81  ; 
militia,  $135,884,79,  a decrease  of  $94,965.72  ; 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a small 
item  of  $8,978.87,  an  increase  of  $8,' 742.76. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1900-1 
was  $7,695,488.34,  showing  a*n  increase  of 
$226,645.10.  Then  there  are  the  special 
expenditures  that  I have  described,  as 
follows  : Railway  subsidies,  $2,512,328.86 
as  against  $725,720.35  for  1899-1900,  an 
increase  in  that  item  alone  of  $1,786,- 

608.51.  For  the  South  African  war  and 
Halifax  garrison  we  spent  $908,681.42, 
which  shows  a decrease  of  $638,942.32.  If 
we  take  the  total  capital  and  special  ex- 
penditures, which,  practically  we  treat  as 
capital  in  our  discussions,  we  find  that  the 
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expenditure  was  in  1901,  $11,116,498.62 

against  $9,742,187.33,  an  increase  under 
these  heads  of  $1,374,311.29.  If  we  take 
the  aggregate  expenditures,  that  is  consoli- 


dated fund,  capital,  special  and  all  classes, 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1900-1 
was  $57,982,866.46,  an  increase  in  the  total 
expenditures  of  all  classes  of  $5,265,399.62. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Consolidated  F und 

Capital — 

Railways....  , 

Canals.  

$ cts. 

42,975,279  51 

$ cts. 

46,866,367  84 

$ cts. 

3,891,088  33 

% cts. 

3,308,894  31 
2,639,564  93 
1,089,827  29 
199,470  09 
230,850  51 
236  11 

3,914,010  50 
2,360,569  89 
1,006,983  39 
269,060  90 
135,884  79 
8,978  87 

605,116  19 

278,995  04 
82,843  90 

94,965  72 

Public  Works 

Dominion  Lands 

Militia 

69,590  81 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Total  Capital ...  ...  . 

Special — 

Railway  Subsidies 

South  Africa  and  Halifax  Garrison 

Total  Special 

Total  Capital  and  Special 

Total  Expenditure  of  all  kinds  .... 

8,742  76 

7,468,843  24 

7,695,488  34 

226,645  10 

725,720  35 
1,547,623  74 

2,512,328  86 
908,681  42 

1,786,608  51 

638,942  32 

2,273,344  09 

3,421,010  28 

1,147,666  19 

9,742,187  33 

11,116,498  62 

1,374,311  29 

52,717,466  84 

57,982,866  46 

5,265,399  62 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  largest  item  of 
increase  in  this  statement  is  on  account  of 
railway  subsidies.  As  I have  pointed  out 
we  spent  last  year  $2,512,328.86  on  railway 
subsidies  as  against  $725,720.35  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  may  be  interesting  that  I 
should  place  in  the  budget  a statement  of 
these  various  railways  which  received  this 
large  amount  of  money.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Atlantic  and  North-western  Railway.?  186,600  00 


Massawippi  Valley  Railway 5,376  00 

Great  Northern  Railway 345,323  11 

South  Shore  Railway 88,400  00 

Iverness  and  Richmond  Railway....  132,800  00 

Canadian  Northern  Railway 537,600  00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 228,371  75 

Central  Ontario  Railway ......  67,200  00 

Midland  Railway 170,264  00 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 92,800  00 

Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway..  ...  90,000  00 

Quebec  Bridge 74,570  00 

St.  Mary’s  River.  Railway ........  75,000  00 

Crows  Nest  Pass  Railway 205,524  00 


Pontiac  and  Pacific  Junction  Railway 
and  Gatineau  Valley  Railway..  ....  212,500  00 

$2,512,328  86 


I come  now  to  the  question  of  the  public 
debt.  The  net  debt  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1901,  was  $268,480,003.69,  while  the  corres- 
ponding debt  of  the  preceding  year  was 
$265,493,806.89,  making  an  increase  in  the 
net  debt  of  $2,986,196.80.  I have  here  a 
statement  of  the  increase  in  the  net  debt  for 
several  years  and  I find  in  going  over  the 
items  of  the  net  debt,  the  increases  for  each 
year  and  the  decrease  which  occurred  in 
one  year,  we  have  this  result,  that  in  five 
years  the  net  increase  of  the  debt  has  been 
$9,982,570.92,  being  an  average  of  $1,996,514.- 
18  as  against  an  average  for  the  previous 
eighteen  years  of  $6,563,075.  The  increase  in 
the  net  debt  is  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner  : Capital  expenditure  on  railways  | 
and  canals,  public  works,  including  Cana-  ? 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  $7,290,542.65  ; Dom-  f 
inion  lands,  $269,060.90  ; militia,  $135,884.79  ; j 
railway  subsidies,  $2,512,328.86  ; South  j; 
African  contingent  and  Halifax  garrison,  Si 
$908,681.42,  making  a total  of  $11,116,498.62. 
Deduct  from  this  the  surplus  of  $5,648,- 
333.29,  sinking  fund  $2,480,336.90  and  a 
small  refund  in  connection  with  the  North-  j 
west  Territory  Rebellion  of  $1,631.63,  or  a J 
deduction  altogether  of  $8,130,301.82,  and  f 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  net  debt  of  ft 
$2,986,196.80.  1 
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THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Net  debt  30th  June,  1901. . . .$268,480,003  69 
„ „ 1900....  265,493,806  89 

Increase  in  debt  in  1900-1. . . 2.986,196  80 


and  when  we  show  a surplus  in  the  public 
accounts  we  reach  it  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  in  former  years. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  What  about  the  iron 
bounties  which  are  now  charged  to  capital  ? 


- 

Net  Debt. 

Increase  in 
Debt. 

Decrease  in 
Debt. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

261,538,596  46 
263,956,398  91 
266,273,446  60 
265,493,806  89 
268,480,003  69 

3,041,163  69 
2,417,802  45 
2,317,047  69 

779,639  71 

1901 

2,986,196  80 

Total  for 

five  years  .... 

10,762,210  63 
779,639  71 

779,639  71 

Net  increase  5 years.  . . . 
Average  increase  5 years 
Average  of  18  years  from 
1878  to  1896 , . . . 

9,982,570  92 
1,996,514  18 

6,563,075  00 

The  increase  in  the  net  debt  in  1900-1901  is 
accounted  for  as  follows  : — 


Capital  expenditure  on  Railways  and 
Canals,  Public  Works,  including  C. 

P.  Railway 

„ h Dom.  lands 

,,  ,i  Militia 

Railway  subsidies  

South  African  Contingent  and  Hali- 
fax garrison 


$ cts. 


7,290,542  65 
269,060  90 
135,884  79 
2,512,328  86 

908,681  42 


Less:  Surplus . 5,648,333  29 

Sinking  Fund. . . 2,480,336  90 

Refunds  N.W.T.  rebel- 
lion. ...  1,631  63 


Increase  net  debt. 


11,116,498  62 


8,130,301  82 
2,986,196  80 


I have  spoken  in  this  statement  of  the 
surplus  received  during  the  past  year 
amounting  to  $5,648,333.29.  I am  sure  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  know  that  we  are  able 
from  year  to  year  to  present  these  state- 
ments of  satisfactory  (Surpluses.  I am  aware 
that  there  is  some  criticism  on  this  subject 
from  year  to  year  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
do  present  a surplus.  There  was  a ten- 
dency , to  represent  that  there  was  some 
change  in  the  methods  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  and  that  the  surplus  that  we  re- 
presented was  somewhat  different  from  the 
surpluses  of  former  years.  That  contention 
has  now  been  abandoned  because  we  have 
shown  from  time  to  time  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts.  The  methods  are  the  same,  the 
officials  who  keep  the  accounts  are  the  same, 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  That 
cannot  affect  the  question  of  the  debt  in 
any  way  at  all. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  You  are  talking  about  a 
surplus  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  iron 
bounties  have  hitherto  amounted  each  year 
to  a comparatively  small  sum.  I presented 
to  the  House  last  year,  the  reasons  why 
we  are  now  proposing  to  charge  the  iron 
bounties  to  capital.  Let  me  tell  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Sproule)  that  as  respects  the 
operations  of  the  past  year  which  I am 
speaking  of,  we  had  not  begun  to  charge 
these  bounties  to  capital,  but  the  old  method 
continued.  I think,  however,  that  this  old 
method  was  a very  mistaken  one.  I im- 
pute nothing  but  the  best  of  motives  to  the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  charge  of 
the  department.  What  they  did  was  to 
treat  these  iron  bounties  as  a drawback, 
and  to  be  paid  as  such  by  the  Customs 
Department.  I do  not  see  how  you  can 
pay  a drawback  when  no  money  has  been 
paid  into  the  revenue,  and  I think  the  idea 
of  treating  this  as  a drawback  and  simply 
deducting  it  from  the  customs  duty,  and 
making  the  customs  duty  appear  a good 
deal  less  than  it  really  was,  was  a mis- 
take. From  the  1st  of  July  last,  we  have 
changed  that  method.  But  up  to  that  date 
and  covering  the  period  of  which  I am  now 
speaking,  as  regards  the  surpluses,  we  con- 
tinued the  old  method,  and  therefore  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  is  not  im- 
portant. 

As  I have  said,  some  hon.  gentlemen  have 
made  the  criticism  that  these  surpluses  were 
brought  about  by  some  peculiar  method  of 
bookkeeping,  but  more  recently1  I have 
noticed  in  some  of  the  papers,  a tendency 
to  argue  that  even  if  the  method  was  an 
old  one,  it  was  a bad  one,  and  we  had  better 
get  rid  of  it  altogether.  I entirely  dissent 
from  that.  I think,  in  a country  like  Can- 
ada, we  shall  always,  certainly  for  a long 
time,  require  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  and  things  of  that  kind,  special 
sums  of  money  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ordinary  revenue,  and 
there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why 
these  should  be  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count. There  is  just  the  same  reason 
that  would  obtain  with  a man  in  his  private 
affairs.  If  a man  were  paying  rent  he 
would  charge  the  rent  against  the  income 
for  the  year,  but  if  he  bought  a house  he 
Would  not  expect  to  charge  it  against  In- 
come, but  would  open  a special  account 
and  make  some  provision  for  paying  for 
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the  house.  What  is  fair  with  the  indivi- 
dual is  fair  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  There  is  a proper  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  special  expenses  for  public 
works,  or  some  special  or  exceptional 
charge  which  should  be  set  apart  and 
treated  in  a different  way.  I am  there- 
fore defending  not  only  my  own  method, 
but  I am  defending  the  method  of  all 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  Department  of  Finance  when  1 claim 
that  this  is  a proper  distinction  to  make  and 
a proper  way  to  treat  the  accounts. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I hope  I have, 
that  that  method  is  correct,  and  that  we 
have  had  "surpluses  just  precisely  as  our 
opponents  in  some  cases  had  them,  I now 
invite  your  attention  to  this  record  of  sur- 
pluses. 

For  the  first  year  of  this  government,  we 
had  a deficit  of  $519,981.44;  but  the  next 
year  we  entered  upon  the  era  of  surpluses 
which  is  not  yet  ended.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  surpluses  for  each 
year  from  1897  down  to  the  present  : 


Surplus. 

Deficit. 

1896-7  

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

519,981  44 

1897- 8  

1898- 9  

1899- 1900  

1900- 1901  

1,722,712  33 
4,837,749  00 
8,054,714  51 
5,648,333  29 

Total  for  5 years  . 
Net  surplus  ...  . 
Average  . 

20,263,509  13 
19,743,527  69 
3,948,705  53 

519,981  44 

For  the  18  years  1st  July,  1878,  to  30th 
June,  1896,  the  total  surpluses  were  $27,862,361  68 
And  total  deficits 18,060,648  55 


Leaving  net  surplus $ 9,801,713  13 

Or  an  average  of 544,539  61 

For  the  eighteen  years  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1878,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1896,  the 
total  surpluses  were  $27,862,361.68,  and  the 
total  deficits  for  these  eighteen  years 
amounted  to  $18,060,648.55.  Deducting  the 
deficits  from  the  surpluses  we  find  that 
during  these  eighteen  years  the  gentlemen 
then  managing  the  public  affairs  had  a net 
surplus  of  $9,801,713.13,  or  an  average  sur- 
plus per  year  of  $554,539.61  ; while  wc  have 
had  an  average  yearly  surplus  during  our 
term  of  office,  amounting  tq?  $3,948,705.53. 

Hitherto  I have  spoken  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  past  year.  Coming  now  to 
the  affairs  of  the  current  year;  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  revenue  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure. 


Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friends  say  ‘ Hear,  hear.’  Well,  we  are 
lucky  people  when  we  can  make  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand.  We  have  received  for 
the  current  year  to  the  10th  of  March,  this 
present  month  as  revenue  $38,047,685.82. 
Having  regard  to  the  receipts  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  a year  ago  ; to  the  amount 
which  was  received  from  this  date  to  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year,  and  to  the  anticipa- 
tion in  which  I indulge  that  there  will  be 
some  increase  ; I am  of  opinion  that  we 
shall  have  at  the  close  of  this  current  year  a 
revenue  of  $56,800,000  (in  round  numbers)  as 
against  an  actual  revenue  last  year  of  $52,- 
514,701.  There  will  thus  be  a probable  in- 
crease in  our  revenue  this  year  to  the 
amount  of  $4,285,298. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  expenditure.  We 
have  expended  this  year  up  to  the  10th  of 
March,  $30,133,502.76;  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  amount  which  we  expended  last 
year  from  this  date  to  the  30th  of  June,  and 
making  allowances  for  a probable  increase 
during  the  present  year— because  there  will 
be  some  increase— I am  of  opinion  that  at 
the  close  of  the  year  we  shall  have  an  ex- 
penditure in  all,  probably  of  nearly  $51,- 
000,000  in  round  numbers.  I make  it  a 
shade  below  that,  but  for  convenience  we 
may  call  it  $51,000,000.  That  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure,  over  the  ex- 
penditure on  consolidated  account  for  the 
past  year,  of  $4,133,632.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  I estimate  an  increase  of  re- 
venue of  $4,285,298,  and  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure of  $4,133,632.  The  two  sums 
would  nearly  balance  one  another.  If  they 
exactly  balanced  one  another  they  would 
leave  us  with  the  same  surplus  as  last  year, 
namely,  $5,648,333;  but  as  the  increase  of 
revenue  is  a little  more  than  the  increase 
of  expenditure,  I think  I ami  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  surplus  for  the  current 
year  will  be  a little  larger  than  that  of  last 
year  and  will  amount  to  $5,800,000. 

As  to  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  is  exceptionally  large;  the 
largest  we  have  had  for  some  years.  I 
anticipate  that  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
we  shall  have  a charge  for  capital  and 
special  expenditure  of  $14,250,000,  as  against 
$11,116,000  last  year. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  I got  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  as  $51,000,000  in  round 
numbers;  is  that  right  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  That  is 
correct.  We  have  this  year  very  special 
charges  to  swell  the  capital  account.  Our 
railway  subsidies  will  be  considerable,  as 
they  were  last  year.  The  House  is  aware 
that  railway  operations  have  been  goiug 
on  throughout  the  Dominion  pretty  largely. 
We  shall  have  to  pay  for  bounties  this  year, 
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chargeable  for  the  first  time  to  capital  ac- 
count, about  $700,000.  There  are  large 
sums  chargeable  to  capital  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  with 
rolling  stock  and  with  new  rails.  There 
are  large  sums  for  transportation  in  the 
Public  Works  Department.  There  is  a very 
considerable  sum  amounting  to  $950,000,  re- 
presenting the  awards  to  two  provinces 
on  certain  questions  which  were  dealt  with 
last  session.  For  these  and  other  expendi- 
tures we  shall  have,  as  I have  already 
stated,  a total  of  about  $14,000,000  on  capi- 
tal account:  and  the  result  will  be  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  this  year  a larger 
addition  to  our  public  debt  than  we  have 
done  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  this  government. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Notwithstanding  the  sur- 
pluses. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Notwith- 
standing the  surpluses.  On  that  point  I am 
going  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  my  hon.  friend 
that  we  have  a most  admirable  record;  a,nd 
if,  by  and  by,  in  the  dim  and  distant  future, 
he  is  to  stand  in  my  place,  and  shall  ' be  as 
lucky  as  I am,  and  I should  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  I will  congratulate  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Hon.  Mr.  TISDALE.  A gross  expenditure 
of  $65,250,000  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  About 
that.  The  amount  which  I anticipate  we 
shall  have  to  add  to  the  debt  of  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  current  year  will  be  close  upon 
$6,000,000.  This  will  be,  as  I have  stated, 
the  largest  addition  to  the  public  debt  under 
the  present  administration,  and  will  be  al- 
most in  line  with,  though  a shade  above, 
the  addition  made  to  the  public  debt  in  the 
last  year  of  the  late  government,  when  the 
addition  was  $5,422,000.  You  see  it  has 
taken  us  five  years  to  catch  up  to  them 
in  that  one  matter.  But  even  with  this 
large  increase  to  the  public  debt  for  the 
current  year,  we  shall  still  be  able  to  present 
a very  gratifying  statement,  as  to  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  to  the  public  debt— and 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  much  fonder  of 
averages  than  we  are. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  you  average  the  in- 
come ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes, 
we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  know 
that  under  a tariff  which  takes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  $4,000,- 
000  a year  less  than  the  old  tariff 
would,  if  it  had  remained  in  operation — 
under  a tariff  which  has  been  reduced  so 
much  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  complain 
that  our  taxation  is  too  low— we  are  still  in 
the  happy  position  of  having  a largely 
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increased  income.  Even  with  this  consid- 
erable addition  to  the  public  debt  of  the 
current  year,  we  shall  have  a very  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  averages  to  present;  for 
when  we  have  added  the  $6,000,000,  if  it 
shall  prove  to  be  that,  to  the  public  debt 
this  year,  we  shall  have  made  an  average 
yearly  increase  of  $2,793,000,  as  against  $6,- 
563,000  for  all  the  years  of  our  predecessors. 

Now,  in  a country  like  Canada,  I think 
that  about  all  we  could  be  expected  to  do 
would  be  to  provide  out  of  taxation  for  our 
ordinary  expenditure;  and  if  perchance  we 
needed  important  works  of  a permanent 
character,  or  if  there  were  some  exceptional 
charge,  such  as  bounties,  railway  subsidies, 
or  the  South  African  war,  it  would  not  be 
entirely  wrong  if  we  were  to  charge  every 
penny  of  the  cost  to  the  public  debt.  A 
young  country  like  Canada  might  be  placed 
in  that  position  without  being  regarded  as 
going  behind.  But  if  she  is  able  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  that,  if  she  is  able  to  pro- 
vide not  only  for  her  ordinary  expenditure 
but  also  for  a considerable  part  of  her  capi- 
tal expenditure  out  of  the  revenue,  then  she 
makes  a very  fair  showing.  I have  pre- 
pared a statement  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  these  capital  and  special  charges 
have  been.  I am  taking  periods  of  six  years, 
from  1879  to  1884,  from  1885  to  1890,^  from 
1891  to  1896,  and  from  1897  to  1902.  My 
object  is  to  ascertain  what  were  these  capi- 
tal or  special  charges  in  each  of  these  terms, 
and  what  proportion  of  them  was  borne  out 
of  revenue,  and  what  proportion  passed  into 
the  public  debt.  I find  that  in  the  first 
period,  from  1879  to  1884,  these  capital  and 
special  expenditures  amounted  to  $72,339,- 
172,  of  which  $41,799,780  was  added  to  the 
public  debt;  so  that  the  government  of  that 
day  were  able  to  provide  for  these  capital 
and  special  charges  out  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  42  per  cent.  In  the  next  period, 
from  1885  to  1890,  these  capital  and  special 
charges  amounted  to  $63,520,739,  and  during 
that  period  there  was  added  to  the  public 
debt  $55,371,361,  showing  that  in  that  period 
only  13  per  cent  of  these  capital  charges 
was  paid  out  of  revenue,  and  all  the  rest 
was  added  to  the  public  debt.  In  the  period 
from  1891  to  1896,  $31,306,340  was  expended 
on  these  capital  and  special  charges,  of 
which  $20,964,221  was  added  to  the"  public 
debt;  in  other  words  33  per  cent  of  these 
charges  was  paid  out  of  revenue  and  the 
balance  was  added  to  the  public  debt.  In 
the  last  six  years,  from  1S97  to  1902,  as- 
suming that  we  spend  the  amount  on  capital 
which  I estimate,  and  add  to  the  public 
debt  $6,000,000,  at  the  close  of  this  year  we 
shall  have  spent  $55,872,572  on  these  capital 
and  special  charges  above  ordinary  expen- 
diture, and  we  shall  have  added  to  the  pub- 
lic debt  only  $15,982,570;  so  that  we  shall 
have  provided  for  these  capital  and  special 
expenditures  out  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  that  71  per  cent. 
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Capital 
and  special 
expendi- 
ture. 

Increase 

of 

net  debt. 

Amount  of 
capital  and 
special  ex- 
penditure 
provided  out 
of  revenue. 

Percentage 
of  capital  and 
special  ex- 
penditure 
provided  out 
of  revenue. 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

$ 

6,324,556 

9,191,121 

8,294,088 

7,607,521 

14,168,728 

26,753,155 

$ 

2,628,117 

9,461,405 

2,944,191 

-1,734,129 

4,805,063 

23,695,135 

$ 

per  cent. 

72,339,172 

41,799,780 

30,539,392 

42 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

14,126,017 

22,825,956 

5,846,471 

8,345,629 

6,600,363 

5,776,301 

14,245,841 

26,751,414 

4,155,668 

7,216,582 

2,998,683 

3,170 

63,520,739 

55,371,361 

8,149,377 

13 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

4,449,640 

5,506,242 

4,039,675 

5,423,208 

4,740,332 

7,147,241 

275,818 

3,322,403 

549,605 

4,501,987 

6,891,897 

5,422,505 

31,306,340 

20,964,221 

10,342,119 

33 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

4,622,996 

6,501,755 

9,639,134 

9,742,187 

11,116,498 

*14,250,000 

3,041,163 

2,417,802 

2,317,047 

—779,639 

2,986,196 

*6,000,000 

55,872,572 

15,982,570 

39,890,002 

71 

* Estimated. 


With  respect  to  the  year  which  will  begin 
on  the  first  of  July  next,  it  is  much  too  early 
to  attempt  anything  like  close  calculations. 
I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  look 
forward  to  a very  hopeful  year.  If  I may 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Olouston,  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Association,  all 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  still  indicate 
that  we  are  in  prosperous  times.  Still, 
much  will  depend  on  the  harvest  for  the 
coming  year,  and  it  is  too  far  away  for  us 
to  make  any  guess  about  that.  If  we  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  the  North-west 
another  harvest  such  as  that  of  last  season, 
and  if  the  general  conditions  of  Canada  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been,  we  shall  indeed 
have  the  greatest  year  in  Canada’s  history. 
I think  we  may  look  forward  hopefully,  at 
the  same  time  not  counting  too  much  on 
those  things  which  are  still  in  the  future; 
and  if  a change  should  come,  owing  to  a 
bad  harvest  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  limit  our  expenditure  accordingly. 

The  buoyancy  of  our  revenues  has  en- 
abled us  to  carry  on  our  large  operations  for 
some  years  without  the  issue  of  loans  in  the 
public  money  market.  In  the  year  1897  I 


obtained  from  parliament  authority  for  the 
issue  of  a loan  of  $15,000,000.  There  was  at 
the  time  a considerable  outstanding  borrow- 
ing power.  Thus  at  the  close  of  that  ses- 
sion I had  authority  to  raise  loans  to  quite 
a large  amount.  So  hopeful,  however,  did  I 
feel  as  to  the  financial  prospects  of  the  Do- 
minion that  I concluded  to  use  the  borrowing 
power  in  a very  moderate  way.  The  loan 
which  I placed  on  the  London  market  in  the 
autumn  of  1897  was  for  £2,000,000,  or  a little 
under  $10,000,000.  No  public  loan  has  since 
been  issued.  Our  surplus  revenues  helped 
us  to  bear  a large  part  of  our  capital  and 
special  expenditure,  and  when  these  proved 
insufficient  occasional  temporary  loans  were 
obtained  from  the  banks.  We  have  now  a 
considerable  temporary  loan  of  this  charac^ 
ter,  and  having  regard  to  the  need  of  pro- 
viding for  it  and  for  old  loans  which  will 
shortly  mature  in  London,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  at  no  distant  date  have  occasion 
to  offer  an  issue  of  our  securities  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whether  we  shall  do  this  during  the 
present  calendar  year,  or  postpone  it  until 
next  year,  when  a considerable  sum  of  the 
existing  loans  matures,  is  a point  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  a little  later,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  money  market.  We  shall  have  to  ask 
parliament  for  authority  for  these  loans,  to 
be  used  when  required. 

The  existing  temporary  loan  which  I have 
referred  to,  amounts  to  £1,250,000,  or  a little 
over  $6,000,000.  This  loan,  which  will  ma- 
ture on  the  1st  of  July  next,  bears  interest 
at  a shade  above  31  per  cent,  which,  having 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  money  mar- 
ket for  some  months  past,  is  a reasonable 
rate. 

If  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  the  Lon- 
don money  market  this  year,  I have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  under  very 
favourable  conditions,  though  not  exactly  as 
favourable  as  those  of  five  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  were  lucky  in  striking  the 
happy  moment  when  we  were  able  to  nego- 
tiate a 2£  per  cent  loan.  I am  afraid  that 
the  present  conditions  of  the  money  market 
are  not  as  favourable  as  they  were  then. 
If  we  may  judge  by  making  a comparison 
of  the  rates  of  Canadian  securities  with 
those  of  English  consols,  we  find  that  at  the 
time  our  loan  was  placed  on  the  market  in 
1897  there  was  a very  broad  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ; but  owing  to  the  high 
position  Canada  has  attained  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  especially  to  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  admission  of  Canadian 
securities  to  the  English  trustee  list,  Cana- 
dian securities  have  come  much  nearer  to 
English  consols,  although  the  quotations 
for  our  securities  are  lower  than  they 
were  a few  years  ago.  So  that  if  this  is 
a fair  test  of  credit,  the  credit  of  Canada  has 
improved  to  a very  appreciable  degree  ; and 
I have  no  doubt  that  when  the  moment 
comes,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  our  loan 
on  favourable  and  reasonable  terms.  I have 
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stated  the  amount  of  the  temporary  loan. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  I were 
to  state  also  the  amount  of  the  loans  which 
are  likely  - to  mature  in  a short  time.  For 


the  sake  of  convenience  I have  made  a state- 
ment—which,  of  course,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Public  Accounts  in  more  detail— of  the 
loans  maturing  within  the  next  three  years  : 


LOANS  IN  LONDON  FALLING  DUE  BETWEEN  1902  AND  1906. 


Date  of 
Maturity. 

Name  of  Loan. 

Amount  in 
£ 

Equivalent 

in 

Currency. 

Year. 

Oct.  1,1903.... 

I C . R . Guaranteed  4 per  cent  Loan 

£ 

1,500,000 

9 

7,300,000 

1903 

m 1,1903.... 

I . C . R . Unguaranteed  5 per  cent  Loan 

500,000 

2,433,333 

1903 

Apl.  1,1904..., 

Rupert’s  Land  Guaranteed  4 per  cent 

300,000 

1,460,000 

1904 

May  1,  1904. . . . 

Loan  of  1874,  4 percent 

4,000,000 

19,466,666 

1904 

h 1,1905.... 

Loan  of  1875,  4 per  cent 

1,000,000 

4,866,666 

1905 

Nov,  1,  1906 

Loan  of  1876,  4 per  cent 

2,500,000 

12,166,666 

1906 

There  will  then  be  no  maturing  loan  until  April,  1908. 

RECAPITULATION. 


1903... 

1904  

1905  

1906  

Total 


£ 

f 

$ 

2,000,000 

9,733,333 

4,300,000 

20,926,666 

1,000,000 

4,866,666 

2,500,000 

12,166,666 

9,800,000 

47,693,333 

There  is  also  a loan  of  $2,852,000,  falling 
due  in  Canada,  1st  November,  1903,  now 
bearing  4 per  cent. 

In  the  Budget  last  year  I presented  iu 
some  detail— possibly  with  tedious  detail- 
some  statistics  showing  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  trade  of  Canada.  I do  not 
intend  to  go  into  that  so  fully  to-day,  but 
simply  to  remind  the  House  that  gratifying 
as  was  the  report  for  1900  we  are  able  to 
show  in  the  year  following  an  advance  be- 
yond the  figures  of  that  date,  which  is  an 
evidence  that  Canada  is  indeed  prosperous. 
I propose  to  give  a very  few  figures,  mak- 
ing a comparison  between  the  business  of 
1901  and  that  of  1900  : 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption,  including  coin 
and  bullion. 

1900  $180,804,316 

1901  181,237,988 


Increase $ 433,672 

Total  Imports. 

1900  $189,622,513 

1901  190,415,525 


Increase $ 793,012 

Total  Exports. 

1900  $191,894,723 

1901  196,487,632 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS,  1900  AND  1901. 
Imports  for  Consumption — Dutiable. 


1900  $104,346,795 

1901  105,969,756 

Increase $ 1,622,961 

Imports  for  Consumption — Free. 

1900  $68,160,083 

1901  71,730,938 


Increase $ 4,592,909 

Total  Exports— Produce  of  Canada. 

1900  $170,642,369 

1901. 177,431,386 


Increase $ 6,789,017 

Total  Trade. 

1900  $381,517,236 

1901  386,903,157 


Increase 


$ 3,570,855 


Increase 


$ 5,385,921 
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Deposits  by  the  people  in  the  Chartered 
Banks. 

1900  $277,256,716 

1901  315,775,429 

Increase $ 38,518,713 

Deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks-  (including  Post 
Office  and  Government  Savings  Bank  ; the 
City  and  District  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Caisse  d’Economie  de  Notre  Dame  de  Qué- 
bec). 

• 1900 $70,575,193 

1901 75,174,053 

Increase $ 4,598,860 

Discounts — Chartered  Banks. 

1900  $316,634,620 

1901  318,240,549 

Increase $ 1,605,929 


Note  Circulation  (including  Dominion  notes  and 
notes  of  Chartered  Banks). 

1900  $71,672,310 

1901  76,790,931 

Increase $ 5,118,621 

Railway  Traffic — Tons  carried. 

I"9 35,946,183 

36,999,371 

Increase 1,053,188 

These  figures  briefly  recount  the  great 
advance  indeed  in  1901  over  the  year  1900. 
1 have  at  hand  a statement  of  the  trade 
of  the  past  eight  months  of  the  current 
year,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  that  also 
continues  favourable  : 


EIGHT  MONTHS  TRADE,  PRESENT  YEAR 


IMPORTS— HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


Eight  Months  ending  February. 

1901. 

1902. 

Dutiable  Goods 

Free  Goods 

$ 

68,365,018 

46,121,536 

$ 

74,368,939 

49,452,300 

Total 

Coin  and  Bullion 

114,486,554 

3,267,574 

123,821,239 

4,563,824 

Grand  Total 

117,754,128 

128,385,063 

Duty  collected „ 

18,864,162 

20,492,093 

EXPORTS. 


Eight  Months  ending  February. 


1901. 

1902. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

The  Mine 

$ 

27,009,630 

7,968,143 

21,052,427 

42,753,901 

17,463,156 

10,199,086 

42,923 

$ 

114,352 

8,781 

256,370 

649,143 

10,462,722 

1,107,264 

217,466 

$ 

24,617,043 

10,798,438 

22,240,309 

44,203,926 

21,890,748 

11,424,953 

24,804 

$ 

116,122 

36,446 

8,453 

525,216 

8,409,101 

1,565,664 

162,375 

h Fisheries 

h Forest 

Animals  and  their  Produce 

Agriculture  

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Merchandise 

Cion  and  Bullion 

126,489,266 

187,173 

12,816,098 

1,110,707 

135,200,221 

10,823,377 

1,539,195 

Grand  Total  Exports . 

126,676,439 

13,926,805 

135,200,221 

12,362,572 
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Thus  the  statement  for  the  eight  months 
goes  to  show  that  the  indications  for  busi- 
ness during  the  current  year  are  so  far  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  look  forward  to  a continuance 
of  good  business. 

A feature  which  deserves  a passing  remark 
is  the  gratifying  increase  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  the 
immigration.  Not  only  from  the  old  country 
is  there  a moderate  increase,  but  a new 
feature  has  been  introduced  of  late  in  the 
very  large  increase  of  immigration  from  the 
United  States.  Some  portion  of  this,  no 
doubt,  is  made  up  of  Canadians  coming 
back,  while  the  others  are  people  who  have 
been  settled  in  the  United  States  for  years 
and  who  are  now  coming  across  the  line. 
I need  hardly  say  that  they  are  the  most 
desirable  class  of  immigrants,  and  we  ought 
to  feel  pleased  that  so  many  are  casting  in 
their  lot  with  us.  From  the  returns  of 
immigration,  from  the  returns  of  home- 
stead entries,  from  the  returns  of  sales  of 
land  by  the  railway  companies,  from  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  price  is 
advancing  of  private  lands  throughout  the 
North-west,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  last,  the  great  work  of  filling  up 
the  North-west  has  begun  in  earnest.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a splendid  development  of  that 
great  territory  during  the  next  few  years. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
about  the  operation  of  our  tariff  as  respects 
imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
question  of  free  goods,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented that  on  the  dutiable  goods  imported 
the  average  rate  of  duty  has  actually  been 
higher  on  British  goods  than  on  American. 
This  statement  of  the  average  duties,  even 
if  correct,  may  be  so  presented  as  to  be 
somewhat  misleading.  If  you  buy  from 
England  a quantity  of  fine  goods  on  which 
the  duties  are  considerable,  and  from  the 
United  States  a quantity  of  goods  of  another 
class  on  which  the  duties  are  low,  you  may 
strike  an  average  which  will  seem  to  show 
that  the  duties  on  British  goods  are  higher. 
But  if  the  comparison  be  made  of  the  duties 
in  any  one  class  of  goods,  the  result  will 
be  quite  different.  No  figures  of  this  kind 
respecting  averages  can  shut  out  from  view 
the  simple  fact  that  there  are  no  duties  on 
British  goods  higher  than  on  American, 
and  that  with  the  exception  of  a few  articles 
which  are  excluded  from  the  preference 
the  duties  on  all  British  imports  are  just 
one-third  less  than  on  similar  goods  from 
the  United  States.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  statements  respecting  the 
levying  of  higher  average  duties  on  British 
than  on  American  dutiable  imports  appear 
to  be  inaccurate.  By  referring  to  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Report  (part  1,  page 
15)  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  rate 
of  duty  on  British  dutiable  goods  last  year 
was  24 '74,  while  the  average  rate  on  Ameri- 
can dutiable  goods  was  24-83.  The  frac- 


tional difference,  therefore,  was  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain.  Practically,  however,  on 
the  business  of  last  year  the  two  average 
rates  were  the  same.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  previous  conditions  ? One  would 
assume  from  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  offered  that  the  previous  tariff 
bore  more  lightly  on  British  as  compared 
with  American  goods.  But  what  are  the 
facts,?  In  the  year  1896,  under  the  tariff 
of  the  late  government,  the  average  duty 
on  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  26*69-  In  the  same  year  the  average 
duty  on  British  dutiable  imports  was  30*20, 
showing  a difference  against  Great  Britain 
of  nearly  4 per  cent.  Thus,  even  taking 
the  averages,  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the 
operation  of  our  tariff  a discrimination  of 
about  4 per  cent  against  Great  Britain  has 
been  wiped  out,  until  now  there  is  a small 
difference  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  But 
a closer  examination  shows  still  more 
clearly  how  the  present  tariff  has  operated 
favourably  to  British  trade.  The  British 
preference  does  not  apply  to  all  goods.  By 
general  consent  it  has  been  deemed  well 
to  exclude  certain  articles  such  as  wines, 
spirits  and  tobacco  from  the  benefit  of  the 
preference.  Leaving  out  these  non-prefer- 
ence articles  and  comparing  imports  of 
British  dutiable  goods  with  imports  of 
American  dutiable  goods— that  is  to  say, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  articles  to 
which  the  British  preference  applies— I find 
that  while  the  average  duty  on  American 
goods  is  over  24£  per  cent,  the  average  duty 
on  British  goods  is  only  a shade  above  21 
per  cent. 

If  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
this  question  of  the  relative  duty  on  British 
and  American  dutiable  goods,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  have  the  facts  and  figures  clearly 
stated. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  I desire 
to  draw  attention  to  the  figures  with  regard 
to  our  increased  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  by  the  way, 
whether  some  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
regard  an  increase  of  trade  with  Great 
Britain  as  desirable  or  not.  Therefore, 
the  application  of  these  figures  is  somewhat 
difficult.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  profess  to 
view  an  increase  of  trade  with  Great 
Britain  favourably,  while  others  think  we 
ought  not  to  buy  so  much  from  Great 
Britain.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  we  expected  that 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain  would  be  in- 
creased under  the  preferential  tariff.  I 
have  here  the  figures  showing  the  imports  : 

Trade  with  Groat  Britain.  Imports  for  con- 
sumption— merchandise  only,  dutiable  and 
free. 


1895  $31,059,332 

1896  32,824,505 

1897  29,401,188 

1898  32,043,461 

1899  36,931,323 

1900  44,279,983 

1901  42,S19,995 
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Now,  it  will  be  observed  that,  under  the 
old  tariff,  from  1895  to  1897,  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  decreased.  Under  the  new 
tariff,  they  began  to  increase  and  ran  up 
to  over  $44,000,000.  And,  although  last 
year,  they  dropped  a little,  they  are  far  and 
away  above  any  figures  that  could  be  quoted 
of  any  time  under  the  old  tariff.  But,  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  may  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  imports.  Then,  » per- 
haps, they  will  consider  the  exports.  I 
will  give  first  the  exports  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  Canada  : 

Exports  of  Homs  Produce  to  Great  Britain. 


1895  $57,903,564 

1896  62,717,941 

1897  69,533,852 

1898  93,065,019 

1899  85,113,681 

1900  ....  96,562,875 

1901... 92,857,525 


But,  if  we  consider  both  home  and  foreign 
products,  the  figures  of  our  exports  are  as 
follows  : 


Mr.  MACLEAN.  We  hope  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  has  profited  by  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The 
hon.  member  for  North  Norfolk  brought 
forward  the  fact  prominently.  I regret 
that  it  has  not  made  a deeper  impression 
on  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  This  question 
of  how  far  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
have  been  affected  by  our  preferential  tariff 
has  been  more  or  less,  a matter  of  debate. 
I remember  that,  in  the  last  session  of 
the  British  parliament,  that  distinguished 
statesman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  the  debate  on 
the  sugar  duties,  during  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  Canadian  preference,  said, 
in  terms  very  gratifying  to  all  Canadians, 
that,  while  they  appreciated  very  much  the 
step  that  Canada  had  taken,  the  value  was 
to  be  looked  for,  more  in  the  good  feeling 
that  had  been  manifested  than  in  the 
material  results  to  trade. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 


Exports  to  Great  Britain,  Home  and  Foreign 

Products. 

1895 $ 61,856,990 

1S96 66,689,253 

1897  77,227,502 

1898  104,998,818. 

1899  99,086,981 

1900  107,735,968 

1901  105,328,956 

So,  thus  far,  our  trade  with  Great  Britain 

has  enormously  increased  since  the  adoption 
of  the  preferential  tariff. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Can  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Hon.  Mr.  Fielding)  give  us  the  figures 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I be- 
lieve my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sproule)  asked 
that  exact  question  at  this  exact  moment 
last  year.  I should  have  remembered  that 
and  brought  the  figures. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Let  me  say  that  I never 
asked  the  question  in  this  House  before. 
It  may  be  that  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  then 
representing  West  York  asked  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  And 
my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sproule)  is  that  gentle- 
man’s worthy  successor  in  several  respects. 
I have  not  the  figures  here.  But  we  know 
that  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased.  We  know  that  the  trade  with  the 
whole  world  has  increased. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  We  can- 
not help  it,  Sir,  trade  in  all  directions  is 
increasing  under  the  rule  of  this  beneficent 
government. 

Mr,  MACLEAN.  We  got  that  informa- 
tion from  the  hon.  member  for  North  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Charlton). 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Then, 
why  does  my  hon.  friend  want  it  again  ? 
What  are  we  wasting  time  for  ? 


The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  My  hon. 
friends  opposite  say  : Hear,  hear.  I suppose 
they  think  likewise,  and  if  they  think  like- 
wise, what  becomes  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  for  some  time  now  that  the 
increased  imports  under  the  preferential 
tariff  are  destroying  some  of  the  factories 
of  Canada  ? I am  afraid  my  hon.  friends 
are  trying  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on 
that  matter.  I cannot  find  out  whether  they 
want  that  trade  to  increase  or  not.  At  one 
moment  they  complain  the  trade  is  not  in- 
creasing under  out  preference,  you  will  find 
a column  of  statistics  in  the  Conservative 
papers  designed  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  at  all,  and  the  next  thing 
we  are  told  Is  that  the  preference  is  ruining 
the  factories  of  Canada.  However,  coming 
back  to  my  friend,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
I felt  at  the  time  that  the  statement,  while 
made  in  good  faith  and  made  in  terms  which 
will  be  pleasing  to  all  Canadians,  was  based 
upon  a misconception  of  the  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  actual  increase  of  trade 
as  shown  by  the  figures  I have  given,  is  very 
considerable.  Then  there  is  another  point  to 
which  I fear  Sir  Michael’s  attention  had  not 
been  drawn.  In  view  of  the  severe  com- 
petition which  is  now  going  on  between 
the  United  States  and  other  manufacturing 
nations,  if,  with  the  preference  of  one-third 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  increase  British  imports  to  a 
small  amount,  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  trade  if  there  had  been  no  preference 
at  all  ? Sir,  I have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  but  for  the  British  preference,  that  ad- 
vance in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
would  not  have  existed  at  all,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  increase  in  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  but  that,  without  the  change  this  gov- 
ernment made  in  the  tariff,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  would  have  continued  to  drop 
as  they  did  from  the  year  1895  down  to  1897. 
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There  was  one  incident  during  the  past 
year  which  calls  for  mention  in  the  Budget 
speech.  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  there  was 
the  following  clause  : 

Section  18.  Whenever  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil has  reason  to  believe  that  with  regard  to 
any  article  of  commerce  there  exists  any  trust, 
combination,  association  or  agreement  of  any 
kJnd  among  manufacturers  of  such  article  or 
dealers  therein,  to  unduly  enhance  the  price 
of  such  article,  or  in  any  way  to  unduly  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  or 
dealers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers,  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  commission  or  em- 
power any  julge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Ex- 
chequer Court  of  Canada,  or  of  any  superior 
court  in  any  province  of  Canada,  to  inquire  in 
a summary  way  into  and  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  whether  such  trust,  combin- 
ation, association  or  agreement  exists. 

2.  The  judge  may  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  examine  them  under  oath,  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and 
shall  have  such  other  necessary  powers  as 
are  conferred  upon  him  by  -he  Governor  in 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  inquiry. 

3.  If  the  judge  reports  that  such  trust,  com- 
bination, association  or  agreement  exists,  and 
if  it  appears  ”0  the  Governor  in  Council  that 
such  disadvantage  to  the  consumers  is  facili- 
tated by  the  duties  of  customs  imposed  on  a 
like  article,  when  imported,  then  the  Governor 
in  Council  should  place  such  article  on  the 
free  list,  or  so  reduce  the  duty  on  it  as  to 
give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  reasonable 
competition  in  such  article. 

When  the  section  was  first  submitted  to 
the  House,  it  provided  that  the  Governor 
in  Council  should  be  the  body  to  determine 
when  the  combine  existed.  On  further  con- 
sideration, however,  it  was  deemed  unwise 
for  the  government  to  take  to  itself  so  large 
a power.  It  was  thought  that  in  a matter 
of  so  much  importance  it  would  be  better, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  delay,  to  make  use 
of  the  judicial  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  and  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  action  after  the  report  of  a 
judge.  In  several  instances  complaints  were 
made  to  the  government  under  this  clause, 
but  upon  examination  they  did  not  appear 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  section. 
A few  months  ago,  however,  complaint  was 
made  by  the  Canadian  Press  Association  in 
terms  which  were  found  to  come  within  the 
intention  of  the  section.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  manufacturers  of  news  printing 
paper  had  formed  a combine  for  the  purpose 
of  unfairly  enhancing  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle. The  matter  was  referred  under  the 
provisions  of  the  section  to  Mr.  Justice 
Taschereau,  who  held  a protracted  inquiry, 
heard  all  parties  concerned,  and  finally 
reported  that  the  complaint  of  the  Press 
Association  was  well  founded.  Thereupon, 
the  government,  exercising  the  power  given 
it  by  the  section,  determined  by  Order  in 
Council  to  reduce  the  duty  on  printing  paper 
such  as  is  commonly  used  for  newspaper 
purposes,  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
To  distinguish  between  news  print  and  other 
papers,  it  was  decided  that  the  reduction 


should  apply  to  all  printing  paper  of  the 
value  of  21  cents  per  pound  or  less.  That, 
of  course,  means  not  the  value  in  Canada, 
but  the  value  for  customs  purposes— the 
value  at  the  place  of  production  abroad. 
It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  while  the 
purpose  of  the  government  will  be  effected 
as  respects  the  daily  journals,  the  proprietors 
of  which  buy  in  large  quantities,  it  may 
not  cover  the  case  of  the  weekly  papers, 
which  do  not  buy  in  such  large  quantities. 
The  Press  Association  is  to  furnish  us  with 
further  information  on  that  point,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  the  words  used  in  our  Order 
in  Council  do  not  properly  effect  the  object 
in  view,  an  amendment  will  have  to  be 
made.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  results  of 
this  inquiry  will  be  of  material  advantage 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
making  of  their  arrangements  with  the  Cana- 
dian paper  manufacturers.  Beyond  this  im- 
mediate result,  however,  the  proceedings  are 
interesting  and  important,  and  they  will 
serve  to  remind  other  manufacturers  that 
if  they  make  an  unfair  use  of  any  advan- 
tage which  is  given  to  them  by  the  tariff, 
a remedy  is  open  to  those  who  will  take 
proceedings  under  this  section  of  the  Tariff 
Act. 

We  have  again  been  approached  by  a large 
and  influential  delegation  representing  the 
Ontario  Beet  Root  Sugar  Association  to  ask 
that  a bounty  be  granted  on  the  production  of 
beet  root  sugar  and  a similar  application 
came  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  A new 
suggestion  is  offered  by  some  of  the  parties 
connected  with  the  movement,  that  the 
industry  be  encouraged  by  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  customs  duty  on  sugar.  I re- 
gret that  we  are  obliged  to  take  an  unfavour- 
able view  of  both  these  proposals.  Sugar 
is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  universally 
used  in  Canada,  and  already  we  have  a con- 
siderable customs  duty.  Such  an  increase 
of  the  taxation  on  sugar  as  was  asked  would 
hardly  prove  acceptable  to  the  sugar  con- 
sumers of  the  Dominion,  and  should  not  be 
adopted  without  urgent  reasons.  Nor  are 
we  satisfied  that  even  the  best  interests  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry  would  be  promoted 
by  the  granting  of  the  aid  that  is  asked'. 
We  have  to  remember  that  some  years  ago 
Canada  undertook  to  encourage  the  beet 
sugar  industry  by  the  granting  of  bounties, 
and  that  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  capitalists  who  invested  their  money 
lost  it,  and  everybody  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment suffered  a severe  disappointment. 
Naturally,  in  the  presence  of  that  fact,  we 
should  be  more  than  usually  careful  in  en- 
tering again  upon  a policy  of  granting  boun- 
ties for  this  industry. 

It  is  represented  that  the  advantages  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I suppose  the 
same  will  be  claimed  for  other  provinces 
which  are  raising  the  question,  are  much 
greater  than  were  possessed  by  the 
eastern  townships  for  raising  beet  sugar, 
and  it  is  also  claimed  that  such  an 


advance  has  since  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  in  the  me- 
thods of  manufacturing  beet  root  sugar 
as  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
now,  I think  there  is  something  in  that  and 
that  the  conditions  which  exist  to-day  are 
such  as  to  give  that  industry  a fair  trial  if 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Canada. 
Our  customs  duty,  which  runs  as  high  as 
$1.26  per  100  lbs.  or  a cent  and  a quarter  a 
lb.  on  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  while  it  is 
designed  for  revenue  purposes  will  provide 
an  incidental  protection  for  beet  root  sugar 
produced  in  the  country.  The  competition 
from  foreign  beet  sugar  is  likely  to  be  less 
keen  hereafter  as  it  seems  to  be  settled  that 
the  continental  bounties  on  this  article, which 
have  so  long  had  a disturbing  influence 
on  the  world’s  sugar  trade,  are  about  to  be 
abolished.  In  addition  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment have  granted  a bounty  of  half  a cent 
a lb.  for  two  years  and  of  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  a lb.  for  the  third  year,  but  limited  to 
$75,000  per  annum,  and  I understand  that 
at  least  three  factories  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  course  of  construction  in 
that  province.  They  are  certain  to  go  on- 
one  of  them  is  already  started— and  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a fourth  is  in  a fair  way 
to  being  erected.  In  addition  to  that  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  is  no  longer 
problematical  but  it  is  a certainty  in  the 
North-west  Territories.  Gentlemen  have 
come  in  from  the  south  and  are  erecting  a 
refinery  in  Lethbridge.  With  the  aid  which 
has  been  given  in  the  way  I have  described, 
with  the  incidental  advantage  derived  from 
the  customs  duty  on  sugar,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  bounties  on  continental  sugar, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  Ontario  bounty 
as  respects  factories  in  that  province,  and 
with  the  further  advantage  we  have  given 
the  beet  root  sugar  industry  of  the  free  ad- 
mission of  machinery  and  structural  iron 
for  the  purposes  of  beet  root  sugar  factories, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  enable  the  promoters 
to  give  the  industry  a fair  trial  if  it  is  ad- 
apted to  the  soil  of  the  country.  I think  it 
would  be  a mistake  if  we  were  to  give 
further  aid  which  might  result  in  encourag- 
ing the  erection  of  a large  number  of  fact- 
ories which  might  come  to  grief.  I think  it 
is  better  to  encourage  the  industry  in  this 
moderate  way,  to  have  three  or  four  factories 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  one  in  the 
North-west  Territories  established  so  as  to 
give  the  industry  a fair  trial  than  that  we 
should  encourage  the  starting  of  factories 
all  over  the  country  which  might  end  in 
disaster. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  The  right  to  import  ma- 
chinery free  of  duty  will  soon  end. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  It  will 
end  on  the  first  day  of  April,  but  we  pro- 
pose to  extend  that  for  another  year.  Per- 
haps I ought  to  say  that  there  has  been 
some  objection  on  the  part  of  Canadian 


manufacturers  to  the  granting  of  this  privi- 
lege of  free  admission.  They  say  that  this 
machinery  is  now  largely  made  in  Canada 
and  they  do  not  see  why  we  should  go 
abroad  for  it.  I think,  however,  that  the 
I reason  on  which  our  previous  action  was 
based  a year  ago  still  holds  good.  The  argu- 
ment then  used  was  that  where  the  pro- 
moters of  an  enterprise  of  that  character 
wish  to  make  a contract  for  machinery  it 
is  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  make 
a contract  with  one  manufacturer,  so  that  he 
can  take  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
machinery,  make  it  where  he  pleases,  be 
held  responsible  and  guarantee  that  the 
machinery  will  be  sufficient  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  factory.  We  have  con- 
cluded not  to  propose  any  changes  in  the 
sugar  duties,  or  any  bounty  on  beet  root 
sugar,  but  to  extend  for  another  year  the 
term  in  which  certain  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  the  erection  of  beet  root  factories 
may  be  admitted  free.  This  privilege  will 
therefore  be  extended  to  the  first  day  of 
April,  1903. 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  tariff  this  session.  I do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  the  tariff  is  perfect.  I 
think,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proved  a very 
good  tariff.  Indeed,  when  we  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  tariff  re- 
vision took  place,  when  we  remember  the 
very  complicated  and  difficult  problerh  with 
which  we  had  to  deal,  we  may  well  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  our  success  in  de- 
vising a tariff  so  well  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  a tariff  under 
which  Canada  has  prospered  in  a greater 
degree  than  in  any  previous  period  ih  her 
history.  I have  occasionally  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  a reasonable  measure  of 
tariff  stability.  Nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  unsettle  business  than  a practice 
of  introducing  frequent  tariff  changes. 
Hence,  we  have  resisted  applications  for 
many  small  changs  and  we  think  it  well 
to  do  so  .to-day.  But  I would  not  have  it 
understood  that  this  view  can  always  be 
held.  As  time  passes,  conditions  change  in 
our  own  country  and  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  take  note  of  this,  so  that  we  may  adjust 
the  tariff  accordingly.  Nor  is  that  the  only 
reason  that  might  require  some  change. 
Conditions  arise  in  other  countries  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  take  account.  We  do  not 
propose  that  we  shall  stand  still  and  that 
this  tariff  shall  remain  unchanged,  but  we 
think  the  time  is  not  opportune  for  making 
changes  at  present. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  operate 
in  our  minds  against  entering  upon  a policy 
of  tariff  changes  to-day.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted the  taking  of  a census,  and  while 
some  of  the  results  are  available  others  of 
much  importance  have  yet  to  be  prepared. 
Among  these  are  the  returns  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  industries.  In  considering  the 
tariff  in  relation  to  the  industries  of  the 
country,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have 
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before  us,  with  ample  time  for  considera- 
tion, the  industrial  statistics  of  the  recent 
census. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  What  about  the  market 
gardeners  of  West  York  who  have  been 
living  on  promises  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  If  there 
are  any  people  who  have  been  living  on 
promises  that  is  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  for  eighteen  years  and  they  will 
find  it  very  easy.  A further  reason  against 
present  change  is  that  we  are  having  cer- 
tain negotiations  with  other  countries  in 
Regard  to  trade  of  a more  or  less  formal 
character.  We  are  not  without  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our 
treaty  with  France,  though  of  that  I am  not 
in  a position  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ment. Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  our 
relations  with  Germany.  My  impression  is 
that  there  has  been  a misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  German  authorities  as  to  the 
position  of  Canada.  Our  position  on  this 
question  is  strong  in  respect  to  Germany, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ignore 
the  German  side  of  the  matter.  I admit 
that  there  is  a colour  of  excuse  for  the  posi- 
tion which  Germany  has  taken.  As  I have 
pointed  out  on  a previous  occasion,  Ger- 
many has  two  tariffs,  one  for  the  world 
generally,  the  other,  known  as  the  conven- 
tional tariff,  for  those  countries  which  have 
commercial  treaties  with  Germany.  I sup- 
pose many  hon.  gentlemen  will  say  that  this 
is  sound  policy.  Germany  had  a treaty  with 
Canada,  or  Canada  participated  in  an  im- 
perial treaty  with  Germany,  and  under  that 
treaty  Canada  had  the  advantage  from  what 
is  called  the  conventional  tariff  as  respects 
Canadian  products.  Canada  put  an  end  to 
that  treaty  for  her  own  purposes,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  Not  one  party  in 
Canada,  but  all  of  Canada,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  treaty  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  Canada,  or  of  the  empire,  and 
it  should  come  to  an  end.  Our  sister  colonies 
took  the  same  view  on  the  subject.  But  it 
was  admittedly  the  action  of  Canada  above 
all  others  which  brought  about  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties. 
When  we  ceased  to  have  that  treaty  with 
Germany,  when  we  ceased  to  extend  to 
Germany  certain  privileges  which  she  had 
enjoyed,  Germany  withdrew  from  us  the 
privileges  of  its  conventional  tariff.  Can- 
ada thus  came  into  the  class  of  non-treaty 
countries,  the  products  of  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  tariff.  Let  us  not  deny 
that  from  one  point  of  view  there  was  some 
colour  of  excuse  for  the  German  action. 

But  a more  careful  examination  of  the 
question  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  action  of  Germany,  while  it  might  have 
had  an  appearance  of  fairness,  was  based 
upon  a misconception  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  Canada’s  policy.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  withdrawn  from  Germany  tariff 
privileges  which  she  formerly  enjoyed.  But 


it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  privil- 
eges which  Germany  lost  were  not  privil- 
eges which  rightfully  belonged  to  any 
foreign  nation,  but  privileges  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  family  circle  of  the 
British  Empire.  Germany  might  reasonably 
ask  that  her  products  have  as  fair  treat- 
ment in  our  markets  as  the  products  of  any 
other  foreign  country.  But  she  ought  not 
to  demand  that  her  products  should  have 
the  same  treatment  as  the  products  of  our 
mother  country  and  our  sister  colonies. 
Public  men  in  Germany  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  action  of 
Canada  was  in  some  way  a discrimination 
against  Germany.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Canada  has  been  quite  willing  to  give  to 
the  products  of  Germany  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  given  to  the  products  of  any 
other  foreign  nation.  That,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  all  that  Germany  can  reasonably  ask. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  action 
of  Germany  has  been  the  result  of  a mis- 
understanding of  the  Canadian  policy,  and 
we  have  therefore  been  disposed  to  exer- 
cise a large  degree  of  patience  in  having 
the  matter  very  clearly  put  before  the 
German  government.  We  are  hopeful  that 
our  representation  of  these  facts  will  in  the 
end  bring  about  a better  understanding  of 
the  matter.  Our  trade  with  Germany  is 
not  at  present  very  important  to  us;  although 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  us,  the  value  of  our  exports  to  that 
country  has  been  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  Nevertheless,  at  a time  when 
we  are  stretching  out  in  all  directions  for 
extension  of  our  trade,  it  is  not  well  to 
despise  the  opportunities  which  might  come 
to  us  under  fairer  arrangements  with  Ger- 
many. Besides,  the  principle  involved  in 
Germany’s  action  is  important,  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
larger  trade,  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  matter  settled  in  a satisfactory 
way.  There  are  those  who  have  advocated 
retaliatory  legislation  as  the  only  means  of 
settlement.  We  are  hopeful  that  better 
results  may  be  obtained  by  a patient  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts.,  Another  and  stronger 
reason  against  immediate  changes  in  our' 
tariff  is  the  present  position  of  our  trade 
relations  with  the  mother  country  and  with 
our  sister  colonies.  We  are  about  to  par- 
ticipate in  two  important  conferences  to 
take  place  in  London.  One  of  these  has 
been  called  at  the  suggestion  of  our  gov- 
ernment for  the  special  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  possibilities  of  enlarging  the  trade 
between  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  other  conference  is  of  a broader 
character  and  has  been  called  by  the  Im- 
perial government.  The  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  coronation  of  the  King  will  take  to 
London  representative  public  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  various  matters,  including 
questions  of  trade  and  commerce  affecting 
1;he  interests  of  the  empire.  Canada  will 
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be  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
consideration  of  these  questions,  and  at  the 
close  of  these  conferences  we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  a knowledge  of  the  disposition 
of  other  portions  of  the  empire  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  valuable  to  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  proposed  tariff  changes.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  bringing  about  such  trade  relations 
within  the  empire  as  are  desirable  from  the 
Canadian  point  of  view.  However,  it  is 
our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
public  men  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
and  to  use  every  effort  tu  bring  about  such 
improved  arrangements  as  would  be  beni- 
ficial  to  Canada  and  to  the  empire. 

For  these  reasons  we  postpone  for  the 
present  the  question  of  tariff  revision.  When 
the  moment  for  revision  arrives,  the  public 
of  Canada  may  rest  assured  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  undertake  the  work  in  the 
spirit  of  moderation  and  caution  that  has 
prevailed  in  their  past  actions  in  tariff 
affairs,  avoiding  the  extremes  which  almost 
always  find  advocates,  and  having  regard 
to  what  is  best,  not  for  particular  industries 
or  particular  sections  of  the  country,  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
Dominion. 

The  Budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  friendly 
relations  with  the  Saints. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 


! 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  St.  George’s  day,  five 
years  ago  that  I had  the  honour  to  place 
on  the  Table  of  this  House  the  tariff  resolu- 
tions containing  that  principle  of  British 
preference  which  has  given  so  much  satis- 
faction to  all  who  honour  St.  George  and 
Merrie  England.  This  year  our  Budget  is 
submitted  on  Ireland’s  day  of  rejoicing. 
This  is  St.  Patrick’s  day,  and  from  the  top- 
most roof  of  our  parliament  House  the 
British  flag  flies  in  honour  of  this  occasion. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  There  is 
something  suggestive  in  the  coincidence.  It 
seems  to  remind  us  that,  gratifying  as  is 
the  story  we  are  able  to  tell  of  the  material 
progress  of  the  Dominion,  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  more  pleasing  still.  It  is  the 
very  harmonious  and  happy  relations  which 
prevail  between  our  people  of  all  sections, 
classes  and  creeds.  Here  in  this  broad 
Dominion  we  have  a population  drawn  from 
many  races  and  nationalities— English, 
French,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  German— all 
cherishing  the  memories  and  traditions  of 
their  mother  lands,  and  specially  honouring 
them  at  appropriate  times,  as  the  mem- 
ories’ of  Ireland  are  honoured  to-day,  yet 
all  cordially  uniting  their  efforts  for  the 
development  of  this  country  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  institutions  under  which  all 
enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of  civil  and 
; religious  liberty. 
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BUDQET  SPEECH 


DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.P. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 


IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16,  1903 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  (Hon.  W. 
S.  Fielding)  moved  : 

That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
to  consider  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising 
the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty. 

He  said  : Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  my 
seventh  budget  it  is  once  more  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House  a 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  for 
a period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Two 
years  ago,  after  several  years  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, there  was  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
many  observing  men.  Some,  indeed,  thought 
we  had  already  entered  upon  a period  of 
depression.  Others,  and  among  them  I 
count  myself,  felt  that  while  we  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  period  of  severe  depres- 
sion, we  might  reasonably  experience  a 
check  upon  the  very  great  prosperity  of  re- 
cent years.  However,  as  it  turned  out,  all 
these  fears  were  unnecessary.  The  pros- 
perity of  that  time  has  continued.  Each 
succeeding  year  has  shown  an  increasing 
record,  and  we  find  ourselves  to-day  with 
an  outlook  that  is  in  every  respect  encour- 
aging and  satisfactory.  I take  up  the  affairs 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June 


last;  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  before 
the  House  for  some  time.  I am  sure  that 
hon.  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  exhibit  made  for  that  year  in 
the  public  accounts  is  a very  gratifying 
one. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  In  some 
respects  the  results  surpassed  the  conserva- 
tive estimate  which  I ventured  to  submit  to 
the  House  in  the  last  budget  speech.  My 
estimate  of  the  revenue  was  $56,800,000  and 
my  estimate  of  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  income  was  $51,000,000,  leaving  a prob- 
able surplus  of  $5,800,000.  So  far  as  the 
expenditure  was  concerned  the  estimate 
proved  to  be  a very  close  one,  the  actual 
expenditure  being  $50,759,391,  but  on  the 
revenue  side  the  last  months  of  the  year 
proved  to  be  so  very  prosperous  that  our 
revenue  exceeded  the  expectation  by  a very 
considerable  sum.  The  revenue  reached  the 
sum  of  $58,050,790,  being  greater  than  my 
estimate  by  $1,250,790,  and  greater  than  the- 
revenue  of  the  previous  year  by  $5, 536, OSS. 
It  too  often  happens  that  increase  of  revenue 
is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  increase 
in  expenditure,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  so. 
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The  expenditure,  as  I have  shown,  was  very 
close  to  the  estimate  which  I formed  ; it 
proved  to  be  somewhat  less.  But  while  my 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  was  a close 
one,  the  revenue  as  I have  already  pointed 
out  exceeded  my  estimate  by  a considerable 
sum;  the  result  being  that  instead  of  a sur- 
plus of  $5,800,000  which  I estimated,  we 
closed  the  year  with  an  actual  surplus  of 


$7,291,398.  If  I except  the  surplus  of  our 
own  showing  of  two  years  earlier,  this  is  the 
largest  surplus  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  the  public  accounts  of  Canada.  The  in- 
creases of  revenue  will  be  found  in  nearly 
all  departments.  I have  here  a statement 
giving  a comparison  of  the  receipts  in  the 
various  branches  for  the  years  1901  and 
1902.  That  statement  is  as  follows  : 


Details  of  Revenue — Comparison  with  1900-1. 


Service. 

1901-2. 

1900-1. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Customs 

32,191,978 

11,197,133 

3,918,415 

5,918,997 

1,227,976 

3,596,288 

28,425,284 

10,318,266 

3,441,504 

5,213,381 

1,517,319 

3,598,945 

3,766,694 

878,867 

476,910 

705,616 

Excise 

Post  Office 

Railways 

Dominion  Lands 

289,342 

2,656 

Miscellaneous ... 

Net  increase 

68,050,790 

52,514,701 

5.828.088 

5.536.088 

291,999 

The  chief  increases  of  revenue  over  the 
previous  year  arose  in  customs,  but  there 
were  also  large  increases  in  excise,  post 
office,  and  railways.  In  this  statement  which 
I have  read,  the  item  of  Dominion  lands  in- 
cludes royalties  from  the  Yukon  gold  fields, 
and  the  falling-off  is  due  to  the  reduction 
that  took  place  in  the  rate  of  royalty.  The 
increase  in  customs  can  be  ascribed  to  the 


general  activity  of  trade  in  all  departments. 
Increase  of  revenue  is  shown  under  nearly 
all  heads  of  the  customs  business,  and  only 
in  the  case  of  a few  articles  was  there  a 
falling-off.  In  excise,  too,  the  increase  was 
general,  as  appears  by  the  following  state- 
ment, which  gives  the  quantity  of  goods 
and  the  duties  accruing  thereon. 


Excise. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Increase. 

1900-1.  1901-2. 

1900-1.  1901-2. 

Spirits Galls. 

Malt Lbs. 

Cigars No. 

Cigarettes n 

Tobacco  and  snuff Lbs. 

Raw  leaf,  foreign. . - , u 

2,863,950 

64,723,616 

141,096,889 

121,383,584 

11,330,345 

9,848,803 

3,123,430 

71,440,519 

151,780,516 

134,236,034 

11,569,632 

10,704,961 

$ 

5,178,275 

970,855 

822,738 

362,626 

2,308,460 

1,026,265 

$ 

5,618,113 

1,071,608 

881,597 

400,035 

2,433,355 

1,137,279 

$ 

439,83a 

100,753 

58,859 

37,409 

124,895 

111,014 

The  increasing  revenues  and  improved 
condition  generally  of  the  finances  of  the 
post  office  is  worthy  of  special  note.  The 
following  statement  covering  the  expendi- 


ture usually  given  under  the  head  of  post 
office,  and  including  all  except  civil  govern- 
ment, is  interesting  : 
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Post  Office. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Deficit. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1896 

2,964,014 

3,665,011 

700,997 

1897 

3,202,938 

3,789,478 

586,539 

1898 

3,527,809 

3,575,411 

47,602 

1899 

3,193,777 

3,603,799 

410,021 

1900 

3,205,535 

3,758,014 

552,479 

1901 

3,441,504 

3,931,446 

489,941 

1902 

3,918,415 

4,023,636 

105,221 

Tlie  actual  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit 
in  the  post  office  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  There  is,  however,  no 
room  for  any  misunderstanding  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Postmaster  General  has  made  a 
statement,  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  former  years, 
the  service  in  the  Yukon  and  Atlin  districts 
is  omitted,  and  leaving  this  out  there  was 
a small  surplus  on  last  year’s  operations. 
Considering  that  in  previous  years  of  com- 
parison there  was  no  charge  at  all  for  a 
service  in  the  Yukon  and  Atlin,  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  make  a comparative  statement 
in  this  way.  But  if  we  put  this  aside  and 
compare  the  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  to-day  with  that  of  former 
years,  we  have  before  us  the  gratifying  fact 
that  while  there  was  in  1896  a deficit  of  over 
$700,000,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  1901-1.902, 
this  deficit  was  reduced  to  $105,000. 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL.  The  de- 
ficit in  1896  was  $781,000. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The 
figures  I have  here  are  $700,997,  but  I will 
look  that  up.  However,  the  result  is  the 
same.  In  1896,  the  last  year  under  the  for- 
mer administration,  the  deficit  in  the  post 
office  account  was  upwards  of  $700,000.  My 
hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  has  not 
only  been  able  to  carry  on  the  service  gen- 
erally in  a very  efficient  manner,  but  he  has 
extended  it,  especially  in  the  Yukon  and  the 
Atlin  districts  at  a considerable  cost,  and  he 
closes  the  year  with  a deficit  of  only  $105,- 
221.  Even  if  this  were  the  whole  story  of 
the  post  office,  this  statement  would  be  a 
most  gratifying  one,  of  which  the  Postmas- 
ter General  might  well  be  proud.  But  the 
statement  becomes  immensely  better  when 
we  consider  the  great  reduction  of  taxation 


which  has  at  the  same  time  taken  place  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  When  wTe  re- 
member that  under  previous  administrations 
the  domestic  rate  of  postage  was  three 
cents,  and  that  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration this  has  been  reduced  by  one-third, 
and  when  we  remember  the  great  reductions 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  postage  rates 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  we  must 
all  feel  that  the  financial  results  of  the  pre- 
sent post  office  administration  have  been 
remarkably  satisfactory.  It  is  a record  of 
administration  which  the  government  and 
the  Postmaster  General  (Hon.  Sir  William 
Mulock)  particularly,  may  point  to  with 
satisfaction. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Is  that  deficit  reduced 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  So  far 
as  I am  aware,  it  was.  I do  not  quite  see 
the  point  of  my  hon.  friend’s  question. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Simply  this,  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  explain.  I understand  that  the 
old  deficit  of  $700,000  was  wiped  out  by  an 
item  put  in  the  estimates  for  that  purpose, 
but  it  was  not  revenue  from  the  post  office. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I do 
not  quite  see  the  difference  ; the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896 
there  was  a deficiency  of  some  $700,000. 
Just  how  it  was  paid  is  of  little  consequence; 
and  if  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  described,  my  hon.  friend  has  reduced 
that  to  $105,000,  I think  that  is  a record 
which  even  my  hon.  friend  from  East  Grey 
(Mr.  Sproule)  should  receive  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  Department  of  Railways,  also, 
there  is  a large  increase  of  receipts.  We 
have  been  spending  a great  deal  of  money 
on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  returns 
for  which  we  expect  in  some  degree  through 
increased  receipts,  but  also  to  some  extent, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  canals,  not  through 
direct  dividends,  but  through  service  ren- 
dered in  the  general  development  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  volume  of 
business  on  the  railways  has  been  greatly 
increased,  as  appears  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  sur- 
plus or  deficit  for  a series  of  years  : 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure — Consolidated  Fund- 
Intercolonial  Railway. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 
greater 
or  less  than 
revenue  by 

1890 

$ cts. 

2,928,080  92 
2,940,717  95 
4,552,071  86 
4,972,235  87 
5,671,383  91 

$ cts. 

3,481.472  97 
2,950,300  91 
4,431,404  69 
5,460,422  64 
5,574,563  30 

$ cts. 

+ 553,392  05 
+ 9,582  96 

— 120,667  02 
+ 488,186  77 

— 96,820  61 

1895 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Thus,  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  proper 
for  the  last  year  there  was  a surplus  of 
$96,820. 


Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  include  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I said 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  proper.  But  the 
Railway  Department  has  to  deal  also  with 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  which 
is  commonly  associated  with  the  Intercol- 
onial, but  is  a different  road,  with  a different 
gauge  and  operated  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  under  a distinct  account  The 
Windsor  branch  is  also  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  is  leased  to  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway  Company  on  conditions 
under  which  the  government  keeps  up  the 
track  and  receives  a certain  part  of  the 
earnings  ; and  that  railway  yielded  a sur- 
plus for  the  year  of  $33,228.  But  against 

Total  Expenditures  1901 


these  two  surpluses,  on  the  Intercolonial 
and  on  the  Windsor  branch,  there  was  a 
deficit  on  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Rail- 
way of  $72,150.  So  that  taking  the  opera- 
tions of  these  three  railways  together  we 
find  that  there  was  a net  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $57,898. 

Railways — Consolidated  Fund — Collection  op 
Revenue— Including  Intercolonial  Railway  ; 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  and  Windsor 
Branch. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1896.... 

3,140,678 

3,254,442 

113,764 

1897.... 

3,066,784 

3,195,959 

129,175 

lb 98 .. . 

3,313,847 

3,508,648 

194,801 

1899.... 

3,945,817 

3,696,612 

249,205 

1900.... 

4,774,162 

4,665,228 

108,934 

1901.... 

5,213,381 

5,739,051 

525,670 

1902.... 

5,918,997 

5,861,099 

57,898 

So  far  I have  been  dealing  with  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  1901-2  on  consolidated 
account,  that  is,  the  expenditures  chargeable 
to  income.  There  were,  of  course,  other  ex- 
penditures, chargeable  to  capital  and  spec- 
ial account,  which  have  to  be  considered. 
The  following  is  a comparative  statement 
of  our  expenditures  for  1901  and  1902,  cover- 
ing not  only  expenditure  on  consolidated 
fund  account,  but  also  all  the  items  of  cap- 
ital and  special  expenditure,  thus  showing 
our  total  outlay  for  the  two  years  : 

-2  Compared  with  1900-1. 


Service. 

19C0-1. 

1901-2. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Consolidated  Fund 

Capital — 

Railways 

$ cts. 
46,866,367  84 

$ cts. 

50,759,391  97 

$ cts. 

3,893,024  13 

$ cts. 

3,914,010  50 
2,360,569  89 
1,006,983  39 
269,060  90 
135,884  79 
8,978  87 

5,102,838  99 
2,114,689  88 
2,190,125  09 
370,837  97 
299,697  43 
448  70 

1,188,828  49 

245,880  01 

8,530  17 

Public  Works 

Dominion  Lands 

1,183,141  70 
101,777  07 
163,812  64 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Total  Capital 

Special— 

Railway  Subsidies. . .......  • • • • • • ■ • 

South  African  Contingents  and  Halifax  Car- 

7,695,488  34 

10,078,638  06 

2,383,149  72 

2,512,328  86 

908,681  42 

2,093,939  00 

247,741  45 
791,089  38 

418,389  86 

660,939  97 

^Bounties  on  Iron  and  Steel 

*Tr>!cil  

791,089  38 

3,421,010  28 

3,132,769  83 

288,240  45 

Total  Capital  and  Special 

Total  Expenditure  of  all  kinds 

11,116,498  62 

13,211,407  89 

2,094,909  27 

57,982,866  46 

63,970,799  86 

5,987,933  40 

* Previously  paid  out  of  Customs  receipts. 
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The  expenditures  on  capital  account  for 
railways,  canals,  public  works.  Dominion 
lands,  militia  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
amounted  in  1901  to  $7,695,488.34,  and  in 
1902  to  $10,078,638.06.  Special  expenditures, 
such  as  railway  subsidies,  South  African 
contingents  and  Halifax  garrison,  and 
bounties  cn  iron  and  steel,  show  a total  in 
1901  of  $3,421,010.28,  and  in  1902  of  $3,132,- 
769.83.  Our  total  expenditure  of  all  kinds 
in  1901  was  $57,9S2,S66.46,  and  in  1902, 
$63,970,799.86. 

Coming  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  fiscal 
year  1902-3,  we  find  an  even  more  satisfac- 
tory state  of  our  finances.  The  revenue 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  10th  of  April 
was  $48,348,125.67,  against  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  year  $43,169,658.04,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  nine  months  of  $5,- 
178,467.63.  I feel  confident  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  will  show  a further  in- 
crease, and  I anticipate  that  the  revenue  of 
the  year  will  come  very  close  to,  if  it  does 
not  reach  $65,000,000.  Our  revenue  last 
year  was  a little  over  $58,000,000,  so  that  the 
House  will  see  I am  counting  on  an  increase 
of  revenue  this  year  amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  seven  million  dollars.  Our  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year  up  to  the 
10th  of  April  was  $32,870,204.95,  and  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  $31,946,181.16, 
showing  an  increase  this  year  of  $924,023.79. 
It  will  be  observed  that  while  during  these 
nine  months  our  revenue  has  increased  over 
$5,000,000,  our  expenditure,  chargeable  to  in- 
come, for  the  corresponding  period  has  in- 
creased less  than  $1,000,000.  I anticipate 
that  this  favourable  condition  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  year  and  that  our  expen- 
diture chargeable  to  income  for  this  year 
will  be  about  $51,650,000,  against  a similar 
expenditure  last  year  of  $50,759,391.97,  show- 
ing a probable  increase  of  expenditure  for 
the  year  chargeable  to  income  of  only  $890,- 
608.03,  while  at  the  same  time  I am  count- 
ing on  an  increase  of  revenue  of  $7,000,000. 
Since  I am  estimating  the  revenue  aÇ  $65,- 
000,000  and  our  probable  expenditure  charge- 
able to  income  at  $51,650,000,  it  follows  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  between  o in- 
ordinary expenditure  chargeable  to  income 
and  our  revenue,  we  shall  have  a magnifi- 
cient  surplus  of  $13,350,000— a surplus  far 
and  away  above  any  previous  surplus  in  the 
financial  history  of  our  Dominion. 


Associated  with  a question  of  this  char- 
acter there  is  always  of  course  the  ques- 
tion of  our  public  debt. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  ‘Hear, 
hear  ’ says  my  hon.  friend  opposite,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  assure  him  that 
upon  that  point  also  I have  a statement  to 
make  as  to  wTkicli  we  need  not  fear  any 
comparison.  I have  here  a statement  of 
the  increases  and  decreases  of  the  public 
debt,  as  they  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time.  Those  increases  and  decreases  in  our 
net  public  debt  are  as  follows  : 

NET  DEBT— STATEMENT  FOR  SEVEN 
YEARS 


Increase.  Decrease. 

1897  $ 3,041,163 

1898  2,417,802 

1899  2,317,047 

1900  $ 779,639 

1901  2,986,196 

1902  3,349,085 

1903  5,650,000 


$14,111,296  $6,429,639 

6,429,639 


Net  increase,  7 years.. $ 7,681,657 


Average  per  year  ......  1,097,379 

Average  of  18  years,  1878- 
1896  6,563,075 


For  the  current  year  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  increase  of  the  public  debt.  Last  year 
we  added  $3,349,085  to  our  debt,  which  was 
considerably  less  than  I expected.  In  the 
statement  I presented  a year  ago,  I antici- 
pated a considerable  increase  of  our  public 
debt  as  we  had  large  capital  expenditures  go- 
ing on  then,  the  outcome  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  closely  estimate.  But  happily 
the  outlay  on  capital  account  proved  less 
than  my  estimate  and  the  revenue  very 
much  greater.  The  result  was  that  we 
added  to  our  public  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  year  only  the  moderate  sum  of  $3,349,- 
085.93,  which  was  considerably  less  than 
I expected.  At  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
after  providing  for  all  our  charges  against 
income  and  our  expenditures  on  capital  ac- 
count, which,  will  be  $10,000,000  or  a little 
more,  I anticipate  that  we  shall  not  only 
add  nothing  to  the  public  debt,  but  make  a 
reduction  of  that  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$5,650,000.  If  my  expectation  as  to  the 
favourable  outcome  of  the  present  year  be 
realized— and  I think  we  may  count  witli 
considerable  safety  on  its  being  realized  in 
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the  main— we  shall  find  that  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  we  shall  have  increased  the 
public  debt  by  $7,681,657,  being  an  average 
of  a little  over  $1,000,000  per  annum,  or  to 
bo  exact,  $1,097,379  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. And  against  this,  we  have 
the  fact  that  our  predecessors  increased  our 
public  debt  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
their  administration  from  1878  to  1896  by 
$6,563,075  per  year. 

That,  Sir,  is  a statement  made  to  the  close 
of  the  current  year,  when  we  shall  have  had 
seven  years  of  financial  administration  by 
this  government,  showing  that  the  average 
increase  of  the  public  debt  during  these 
seven  years  was  but  $1,097,379  per  year. 
But  making  a statement  for  four  years  only, 
I find  this  result  That  in  the  course  of  the 
last  four  years,  including  the  present,  we 
Bhall  have  increased  our  public  debt  $6,335,- 
282.73  in  the  years  1900-01  and  1902  and 
shall  have  increased  it  by  the  amount 
of  $6,429,639.71  in  1900  and  1903.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : 

NET  DEBT— STATEMENT  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 

Increase.  Decrease. 


1900  * 779,639  71 

1901  $2,986,196  80 

1902  3,349,085  93 

1903....  ..  5,650,000  00 


$6,335,282  73  $6,429,639  71 

So  that  taking  these  four  years,  during 
which  we  have  certainly  made  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  public  service,  during  which 
great  public  works  have  been  carried  on, 
and  during  which  our  hon.  friends  opposite 
have  even  charged  us  occasionally  with  ex- 
travagence,  we  shall  have  paid  our  expendi- 
ture on  consolidated  account,  on  capital  ac- 
count, on  special  account,  and  every  other 
account,  and  will  not  have  added  one  cent  to 
the  public  debt  of  Canada. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  I did  not  catch 
the  hon.  gentleman’s  figures  for  the  esti- 
mated reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  $5,650,- 
000.  Now  with  regard  to  reduction  of  pub- 
lic debt,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  it  is 
very  seldom  the  lot  of  a Finance  Minister 
of  Canada  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  Some  hon.  gentlemen, 
who  may  not  have  followed  this  matter 
closely,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  prior 


to  the  advent  of  this  government,  only 
twice  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  there  a reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  Once  in  our  time,  prior  to  the  present, 
have  we  had  a reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $700,000,  and  now, 
in  the  present  year,  we  have  this  large  re- 
duction to  which  I have  referred.  While 
presenting  these  figures,  let  me  frankly  say 
that  I do  not  think  any  Minister  of  Finance 
of  this  country  should  be  expected  to  show 
often  a reduction  of  the  public  debt.  In 
a new  country  like  Canada  with  a great 
many  public  works  requiring  to  be  assisted, 
with  many  demands  on  the  treasury,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  that  each  year  we 
would  not  only  be  obliged  to  spend  our  * 
ordinary  revenue  but  to  incur  some  debt  in 
order  to  carry  on  our  great  public  works. 

That,  Sir,  has  been  the  experience  of  Can- 
ada during  the  greater  part  of  its  history. 
Where  we  have  had  surpluses— and  we  have 
had  many  of  them— almost  invariably  they 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  expenditures  on 
capital  account.  Only  four  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  have  there  been  reductions 
in  the  public  debt.  That  is  to  say,  there 
have  been  only  four  years  in  which  the 
Dominion  was  able  to  provide  for  all  its 
expenditures  and  have  a balance  wherewith 
to  reduce  the  debt.  Twice  in  the  time  of  our 
predecessors  these  reductions  were  made, 
and  twice  in  our  time.  And,  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  making  the  calculation,  I may  say 
that  the  reductions  in  the  seven  years  of  our 
administration,  were  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  reductions  made  by  our  predecessors 
during  the  whole  of  their  time.  However, 
while  I call  attention  to  these  reductions  and 
regard  them  as  a very  gratifying  feature  of 
the  financial  statement,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  as  a rule,  a Minister  of  Finance  will 
not  be  able  to  show  reductions  of  the  public 
debt,  and  it  will  be  no  discredit  to  him  if 
he  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

I have  prepared  a statement  of  the  public 
debt  per  capita,  this,  of  course  being  the 
fairest  way  to  make  the  comparison.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  public  debt  will 
remain  at  a standstill;  but,  as  the  country 
grows  in  population  it  is  able  to  bear  an  in- 
creased amount  of  debt  without  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  burden  upon  the  people. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1891,  we  find  that 
the  debt  per  capita  has  been  as  follows 
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NET  DEBT  PER  CAPITA. 


SURPLUSES— 1897  TO  1903. 


Year. 

Population. 

Net  Debt.  Per 

Capita, 

1891 

..  4,833,239 

$237,809,030 

$49.20 

1892 

..  4,877,748 

241,131,434 

49.43 

1893 

..  4,923,818 

241,681,039 

49.08 

1894 

..  4,971,536 

246,183,029 

49.52 

1895 

..  5,021,005 

253,074,927 

50.40 

1896 

..  5,072,341 

258,497,432 

50.96 

1897 

..  5,127,220 

261,538,596 

51.01 

1898 

..  5,184,373 

263,956,398 

50.91 

1899 

..  5,243,950 

266,273,446 

50.78 

1900 

265,493,806 

50.04 

1901 

..  5,371,051 

268,480,003 

49.98 

1902 

..  5,438,915 

271,829,089 

49.97 

1903 

..  5,509,000 

266,179,089 

48.31 

Tlie  statement  I have  just  given  might  be 
made  even  more  favourable.  In  the  esti- 
mates of  population  I have  followed  the 
method  of  calculation  usually  followed  in 
the  census  office,  by  which  they  add  a 
certain  percentage  from  year  to  year  during 
the  interval  between  the  times  of  census 
taking.  But  I have  no  doubt,  taking  in- 
to account  the  large  increases  in  popula- 
tion during  the  current  year,  that  a correct 
statement  if  one  could  be  made,  would  show 
a much  larger  population  for  the  present 
year  than  in  the  estimate  I have  made.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I estimate  the  population 


Surplus.  Deficit. 

1896-7 $519,981  44 

1.897- 8 $1,722,712  33 

1.898- 9 4,837,749  00 

1899-1900  8,054,714  51 

190°-1 5,648,333  29 

1.901-2 7,291,398  06 

1902-3  (estimated)  ..  ..  13,350,000  00 

Total  for  7 years.  .$40,904,907  19  $519,981  44 

519,981  44 

Total  net  surplus 

for  7 years..  ..$40,384,925  75 

Average,  $5,769,275.10. 

Average  for  18  years,  1878-1896,  $544,539.61. 

The  general  condition  of  our  country  is  so 
piosperous  that,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote 
any  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  it  is  so.  The  figures  I am  about  to 
give  are  not  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing prosperity  which  is  apparent  to  all,  but 
because  the  Budget  Speech  is  a sort  of  fin- 
ancial library  in  which  you  can  file  a few 
documents  of  this  character  and  which  will 
be  found  useful  and  interesting  for  future 
reference.  First,  we  have  a statement  of 
the  deposits  of  the  people  in  the  chartered 
banks  of  the  country.  I give  the  figures  for 
five  year  periods  : — 


for  the  present  year  at  5,509,000  and  the 
net  debt  at  $48.31  per  head,  as  against  $50.96 
per  head,  the  rate  when  this  government 
came  into  office  . 

On  the  question  of  surpluses,  which  is 
always  an  interesting  question,  I have  here 
a statement  which  gives  the  surplus  or  de- 
ficit for  each  year  from  the  year  1897  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  'while  this  government  was  in  power 
during  189G-7  it  had  to  carry  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  under  conditions  which 
in  the  main,  came  to  it  by  way  of  inherit- 
ance from  its  predecessors.  It  was  not  in  a 


DEPOSITS  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CHAR- 
TERED BANKS,  JUNE  30. 

Year. 


1868 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903,  Feb.  28 


$ 33,317,879 
54,074,460 
61,094,860 
76,244,065 
95,030,429 
128,631,455 
182,688,227 
277,256,716 
315,775,429 
344,949,901 
366,682,122 


A statement  of  the  discount  of  the  char- 
tered banks  is  a measure  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  These  figures  for  five  year 
periods  are  as  follows 


position  to  control  the  expenditures  wholly; 
in  fact  the  estimates  for  that  year  were  pre- 
pared by  ray  predecessor,  and,  coming  into 
office  when  there  was  no  time  to  revise  them, 
we  were  glad  to  accept  them,  in  the  main, 
and  act  upon  them  for  that  year.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  for  that  year,  there  was  a deficit, 
but  that  for  every  year  since  there  has  been 
a surplus 


DISCOUNTS— CHARTERED 

Year. 

1868 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900  

1901  

1902  

Feb.  28,  1903  


BANKS,  JUNE  30. 
Discounts. 

• ••  $ 51,966,120 

• ••  67,107,167 

• • • 136,771,679 

• ••  111,956,858 

• • • 162,847,002 

• • • 195,987,402 

• • • 224,507,301 

• ••  316,634,620 

■ ••  318,240,549 

■ ••  348,690,611 
• • 382,225,338 
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The  total  trade  also  is  one  of  the  means 
whereby  we  measure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  I have  here  a statement  of  the 
total  exports  and  imports  : — 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

Year. 


1868 $131,027,532 

1870 148,387,829 

1875 200,957,262 

1880 174,401,205 

1885 198,179,847 

1890 218,607,390 

1895 224,420,485 

1900  381,517,236 

1901  386,903,157 

1902  423,910,441 


These  figures  include  total  exports  and  total 
imports  which  in  turn  include  coin  and  bullion. 

My  next  statement  is  one  showing  the  im- 
ports for  consumption  and  the  exports 

STATEMENT  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED 
(FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION)  AND 
EXPORTED. 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1868 $ 67,090,159  $ 49,739,998 

1870 66,902,074  62,608,814 

1875 117,408,568  74,628,212 

1880 69,900,542  83,336,197 

1885 99,755,775  84,263,164 

1890 111,682,573  91,387,295 

1895 100,675,891  106,013,394 

1900  172,506,878  177,776,044 

1901  177,700,694  194,509,143 

1902  196,480,190  209,970,864 


These  figures  include  merchandise  only, 
(coin  and  bullion  excluded).  Equally  satis- 
factory is  a statement  of  our  exports  con- 
fined to  home  products. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS— HOME  PRODUCE. 


Year. 

1868 $ 45,543,177 

1870 56,081,192 

1875 67,490,893 

1880 70,096,191 

1885 76,183,518 

1890 82,335,514 

1895 99,528,351 

1900  163,510,790 

1901  177,431,386 

1902  196,019,763 


In  connection  with  the  statement  of  sur- 
pluses which  I have  read,  I think,  having 
reference  to  some  criticism  which  occasion- 
ally appears  in  the  press,  that  I should  offer 
a further  observation.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  make  any  explanation  con- 
cerning these  surpluses,  but  sometimes  we 


see  in  the  public  press,  and  even  in  journals 
from  which  I would  expect  greater  intel- 
ligence and  greater  fairness,  the  statement 
that  the  surpluses  which  the  government 
have  been  able  to  set  forth,  are  unreal,  be- 
cause they  do  not  cover  all  classes  of  ex- 
penditures. Now,  it  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood by  hon.  gentleman,  and  it  will  be  un- 
derstood by  the  older  members  of  the  House, 
that  the  distinction  which  is  observed  in 
our  public  accounts  between  capital  expen- 
diture and  expenditure  chargeable  to  in- 
come, is  not  a discovery  which  I have  made. 
It  is  not  an  invention  of  mine.  It  has  existed 
in  the  public  accounts  from  the  beginning, 
it  has  properly  existed  ; and  I hope  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  in  that  respect 
there  is  no  change.  The  public  accounts 
in  this  respect  are  kept  as  they  always  have 
been  kept.  There  is  a proper  distinction. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
line,  but  as  respects  the  greater  part  of 
our  expenditures  on  capital  account  there  is 
a properly  drawn  line  between  capital  ex- 
penditures and  expenditures  chargeable  to 
income.  However  that  may  be,  we  have 
simply  carried  on  the  same  method  of  keep- 
ing accounts  that  our  predecessors  have  fol- 
lowed. 

An  hon.  MEMBER.  Except  the  bounty 
on  iron. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
glad  my  hon.  friend  has  reminded  ne  of 
that,  but  I would  have  spoken  of  it  in  any 
case.  If  you  look  at  the  statements  which 
appeared  under  the  head  of  capital  and 
the  statements  to-day,  you  will  find  that  the 
only  new  item  of  any  considerable  amount 
is  that  respecting  the  bounty  on  iron.  Now, 
the  former  method  of  dealing  with  that 
bounty  -was  one  with  which  we  need 
not  fear  a comparison.  What  was  the 
former  method  of  keeping  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  bounties  on  iron  ? We 
had  the  moneys  deducted  from  the  customs 
revenues,  they  were  classed  as  a refund  of 
moneys.  Considering  that  not  a penny  went 
into  the  treasury,  it  would  be  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  they  could  be  properly  classed 
as  a refund.  There  never  was  any  money 
paid  into  the  treasury  in  this  connection  ; 
but  year  after  year  the  payment  of  these 
bounties,  for  some  reason  that  I have  never 
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been  able  to  understand,  was  made  ont  of 
the  Customs  Department  and  stated  as  a 
deduction  from  revenue.  I tliink  any  busi- 
ness man  on  either  side  of  the  House  will 
acknowledge  with  me  that  that  was  not  a 
proper  way  of  keeping  the  accounts.  You 
do  not  find  anything  anout  the  bounties  on 
iron  in  the  public  accounts,  as  a rule.  If 
you  looked  into  the  Auditor  General’s  Re- 
port, you  might  discover  that  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  work  of  the  Customs  Department 
account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain moneys  were  paid  as  a refund,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  for  bounties  on  iron. 
Well,  so  long  as  the  sums  paid  for  bounties 
were  not  very  large,  this  perhaps  was  not 
a very  serious  matter,  though,  whether  the 
sum  was  large  or  small,  it  was  not  a sound 
method  of  bookkeeping.  But  when  it  came 
to  our  knowledge  that  under  this  bounty 
arrangement  we  were  likely  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money  running  up  perhaps  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year,  then  it  became  neces- 
sary that  we  should  treat  the  matter  pro- 
perly and  put  it  in  some  other  place 
in  the  public  accounts,  and  so  we  began  to 
treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  we  treat  a rail- 
way subsidy.  Therefore  wTe  have  charged 
these  bounties  on  iron  and  steel  to  what  is 
called  a special  expenditure,  which  is  practi- 
cally a capital  account.  I think  that  is 
justified.  But  I want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tVt  whether  that  is  justified  or  not,  does 
not  affect  my  argument.  As  regards  the 
total  of  the  surpluses  the  bounty  on  iron 
and  steel  is  a very  small  item,  and  if  you 
strike  cut  of  the  account  the  money  which 
we  have  paid  in  the  shape  of  bounties 
on  iron  and  steel,  and  if  you  charge  that  to 
some  other  service  and  deduct  it  from  our 
surplus,  you  will  still  have  substantially 
the  same  record  as  that  which  I present  to 
you,  a record  of  a series  of  handsome  sur- 
pluses to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  persons  who 
sometimes  wonder  why,  in  a year,  in  which 
we  say  that  finances  are  very  prosperous, 
wî  are  still  borrowing  money.  There  are 
people  who  cannot  understand  how  that 
should  be  necessary.  But  even  in  private 
enterprises  there  are  occasions  when  the 


most  prosperous  business  requires  loans  to 
meet  immediate  obligations.  So  it  is  with  the 
nation.  There  are  times  when  the  inflow  of 
revenue  into  the  treasury  is  greater  than  the 
outgo  of  expenditure,  and  then  we  accumul- 
ate a considerable  balance.  But  there  are 
other  times  when  the  revenue,  though  still 
flourishing  in  comparison  with  the  revenue  of 
corresponding  periods,  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands.  At  such  times  temporary 
loans  are  resorted  to  for  short  periods,  and 
in  that  wray  we  have  had  some  temporary 
loans  during  the  past  year.  On  the  1st  of 
January  last,  we  had  outstanding  treasury 
bills  amounting  to  £1,250,000  sterling.  These 
bills  were  renewed  in  London  for  a term 
of  six  months  at  3|  per  cent  interest.  That 
is  a somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  former 
times  we  had  to  pay.  But  as  every  busi- 
ness man  is  aware,  the  conditions  of  the 
money  market  for  some  time  past  have 
been  very  stringent,  and  having  regard  to 
these  conditions,  the  rate  w'as  a fair  one. 

During  the  last  month  or  two  our  revenue 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  we  have  found 
ourselves  able  to  redeem  some  of  these  trea- 
sury bills  in  advance  of  their  maturity.  At 
the  time  we  raised  the  money,  of  course  we 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  increased  re- 
venues that  have  come  in.  But  we  have 
been  able  to  redeem  some  of  the  treasury 
bills  already,  so  that  we  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  the  treasury  bills  outstanding 
to  £950,000.  These  will  mature  on  the  1st 
of  July,  and  our  expectation  is  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  off  the  balance  of 
these  on  the  1st  of  July  out  of  our  accumu- 
lating revenue. 

I come  now  to  the  question  of  loans  which 
are  maturing.  If  we  had  only  to  consider 
the  question  of  current  expenditure  we 
would  not  require  to  go  upon  the  London 
money  market  for  some  considerable  period, 
except  for  occasional  temporary  loans  in 
the  way  I have  spoken  of.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, however,  not  only  the  question  of  our 
current  expenditures  but  also  the  question 
of  outstanding  loans,  issued  many  years 
ago,  which  will  from  this  time  forward 
begin  to  mature.  I have  a statement  of 
those  maturing  soon,  which  I present  to  the 
House. 
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Loans  Maturing  Soon. 


Date  of  Maturity. 

Rate 

of 

Interest. 

Amount. 

Sinking 

Fund. 

Balance. 

In  London. 

Oct.  1,  1903 

,i  1,1903... 

Per  cent. 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

£ 

500.000 
1,500,000 

300.000 
4,000,000 

£ 

None. 

969,500 

205,000 

1,024,500 

£ 

500,000 

530,500 

95,000 

2,975,500 

April  1,  1904. 

May  1,  1904.. 

In  Canada. 

Nov.  1,  1903 

6,300,000 

2,199,000 

4,101,000 

$ 

2,852,000 

$ 

None. 

% 

2,852,000 

As  the  House  will  see,  one  of  these  loans, 
which  will  mature  on  1st  November  next, 
is  a domestic  loan,  amounting  to  $2,852,000, 
which  was  issued  in  1883  and  bears  interest 
at  4 per  cent.  My  expectation  is  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  refund  this  loan  in  Canada 
at  a saving  of  one-half  per  cent  interest. 
A few  years  ago  we  looked  forward  to 
more  favourable  terms  than  this.  But  for 
several  years  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  has  been  one  of  considerable  strin- 
gency, and  the  present  indications  are  by 
no  means  favourable  to  cheap  money  at 
an  early  day.  Under  these  circumstances 
I have  thought  it  well  to  provide  for  this 
loan  by  issuing  a domestic  loan  for  a short 
period.  The  proposal  is  that  the  holders 
of  this  loan  shall  receive  new  stock,  run- 
ning only  for  ten  years  at  per  cent.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  will 
be  regarded  as  a fair  offer,  and  that  the 
holders,  as  a rule,  will  be  glad  to  renew  the 
loan  on  these  terms.  If  in  any  case  they  are 
not,  I am  satisfied  that  we  can  easily  place 
the  new  stock  in  other  quarters  at  the  rate 
mentioned.  I have  spoken  of  a domestic 
loan  which  will  mature  in  November  in 
Canada.  On  the  1st  of  October  we  have 
two  loans  maturing  in  London,  one  a five 
per  cent  loan  for  £500,000  sterling  against 
which  there  is  no  sinking  fund,  therefore, 
the  whole  amount  of  it  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  The  other  is  a four  per  cent 
loan  of  £1,500,000  against  which  we  will 
have  a sinking  fund  of  about  £1,000,000 
leaving  a balance  of  about  £500,000  to  be 
provided  for.  I feel  hopeful  that  by  the 


1st  of  October  we  can,  out  of  our  revenues, 
provide  for  the  five  per  cent  loan  of  £500,- 
000,  and  for  such  portion  of  the  four  per 
cent  loan  as  may  then  be  outstanding.  But, 
if  we  should  not  be  able  to  provide  for  the 
whole  of  it  we  can  cover  the  balance  by 
a small  issue  of  treasury  bills  which  will 
carry  the  transaction  over  into  the  next  year, 
when  we  shall  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion other  obligations  arising,  and  at  which 
time  we  hope  for  a more  favourable  state 
of  the  money  market. 

From  this  time  forth,  for  some  years,  we 
shall  receive  considerable  sums  from  a new 
source,  money  which  we  shall  receive  vir- 
tually as  trustees,  but  which,  will,  for  the 
time  being,  be  available  for  our  own  pur- 
poses. I refer  to  sums  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway.  The  first  mortgage 
upon  these*  lands,  given  in  1881  to  secure 
an  issue  of  $25,000,000  of  bonds,  has  been 
practically  all  paid  off.  The  moneys  hereafter 
realized  from  the  sale  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  lands  become  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  3£  per 
cent  fifty  year  bonds  issued  in  1888.  The 
government  guaranteed  the  interest  on  these 
bonds  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  became 
one  of  the  trustees  under  the  mortgage. 
It  is  provided  that  all  moneys  realized  from 
the  sale  of  these  lands,  after  the  payment 
of  the  first  mortgage,  shall  be  paid  in  to  the 
Dominion  government.  The  government 
allow  3£  per  cent  interest  upon  the  money 
in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made 
by  our  predecessors,  which  is  the  rate 
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which  the  company  have  to  pay  to  the 
bondholders.  So  soon  as  the  fund  accumu- 
lated in  this  way  is  equal  to  the  principal 
sum,  the  company  shall  be  released  from  all 
liabilities.  The  government,  with  the  money 
in  hand  to  protect  itself,  will  become  liable 
to  the  bondholders  for  both  principal  and 
interest.  We  have  not  yet  received  any 
money  under  this  mortgage,  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  first  mortgage  having 
only  recently  been  closed.  But  in  view 
of  the  great  demand  for  lands  in  the  North- 
west there  is  every  probability  that  we  shall 
receive  a large  sum  from  this  source  in 
the  early  future.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  amount.  Probably  $2,000,000 
per  annum  will  not  be  an  excessive  estimate. 
As  I have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a 
case  in  which  the  Dominion  profits  by  the 
transaction.  We  shall  have  to  repay  ulti- 
mately to  the  bondholders  all  money  which 
we  shall  so  receive.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  government  will  have  the  use  of  the 
money  at  the  rate  of  3£  per  cent  per  annum 
and  to  the  extent  of  sums  coming  into  the 
treasury  in  this  way  we  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  need  of  borrowing. 

A very  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  enormous  development  of  business 
in  Canada,  and  a feature  which  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  my  lion, 
friends  opposite  who  are  interested  in  large 
financial  concerns,  is  that  this  great  develop- 
ment of  business  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Dominion  with  a comparatively  small  in- 
crease of  banking  capital.  When  we  look 
back  we  find  that  in  1895  the  paid  up  capi- 
tal of  the  chartered  banks  of  Canada  was 
$G1, 685,329,  and  we  find  that  the  increases 
from  year  to  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

CHARTERED  BANKS— PAID  UP  CAPITAL. 

31st  January,  1895 $61,G85,329 

“ 1896 62,196,496 

“ 1897 61,756,813 

“ 1898 62,292,614 

“ 1899 63,284,043 

“ 1900 63,734,845 

“ 1901 66,436,767 

“ 1902 67,621,011 

“ 1903 72,856,125 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  a long  period 
there  was  practically  little  or  no  change 
in  the  volume  of  bank  capital,  but  while 
that  was  the  fact,  trade  and  commerce  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  a remarkable  degree 
and  the  banks  were  able  to  handle  all  these 


transactions.  The  explanation,  of  course, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  people,  the  bank 
deposits  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
that  in  this  way  banks  have  been  provided 
with  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
increased  business  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  time  this  worked  out  satisfactorily  and 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  necessary  amount  of  bank  circulation 
to  carry  on  business,  but  during  the  past 
year,  owing  to  the  great  development  in 
business,  some  of  the  banks  began  to  be 
anxious  as  to  whether  or  not  they  "would 
be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of 
bank  circulation.  The  law  provides  that  a 
bank  is  permitted  to  issue  its  own  notes  up 
to  an  amount  equal  to  its  paid  up  capital. 
Most  of  the  banks  have,  in  times  past,  found 
themselves  with  ample  note  circulation  for 
their  business.  But  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  there  began  to  be  a fear  that  the 
banks’  resources  in  this  respect  might  be 
insufficient.  Several  of  the  banks  at  all 
times  had  a safe  margin  to  work  on,  but 
many  of  the  others  found  their  circulation 
running  close  up  to  the  limit  of  their  paid 
up  capital.  Several  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested with  a view  to  increasing  the  power 
of  the  banks  to  issue  notes.  We  have  not 
felt  justified  in  encouraging  any  departure 
from  the  principle  now  recognized  in  the 
Bank  Act,  namely,  that  paid  up  capital  shall 
be  the  only  basis  for  the  bank  circulation, 
and  although,  at  one  stage,  one  or  two  of 
the  bankers  were  inclined  to  take  another 
view,  I think  there  is  a general  agreement 
that  this  is  the  soundest  and  safest  rule. 
A number  of  banks,  realizing  that  they 
should  have,  not  only  a sufficient  circulation 
for  immediate  requirements,  but  also  a safe 
margin  to  meet  the  development  of  business, 
have  taken  steps  to  increase  their  capital, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  increase  of  actual 
paid  up  capital  there  comes  an  increase 
of  circulating  power.  In  this  way,  it  is  fully 
expected  that  during  the  present  year,  even 
with  the  great  development  of  trade  which 
is  going  on,  the  banks  will  be  in  a position 
to  provide  amply  for  that  part  of  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  Dominion  which  depends 
upon  them. 

While  the  banks  of  the  country  furnish 
a considerable  portion  of  the  notes  for  cir- 
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dilation,  another  portion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country  is  met  by  the  issue  of  Do- 
minion government  notes.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  law  respecting  the  issue 
of  these  notes  for  quite  a long  period.  Un- 
der the  Act  as  it  now  stands  the  government 
are  authorized  to  issue  $20,000,000  of  Do- 
minion notes  with  a reserve  of  25  per  cent 
which  reserve  must  take  the  form  of  either 
gold  or  debentures  guaranteed  by  the  im- 
perial government,  which  are  practically  the 
same  as  gold.  For  all  notes  issued  in 
excess  of  $20,000,000,  the  government  hold 
dollar  for  dollar  in  gold.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  under  this  law  the  government  are  per- 
mitted to  issue  $15,000,000  of  notes  unsecur- 
ed ; that  is  to  say  $20,000,000  being  allow- 
ed on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  reserve,  the 
$5,000,000  of  the  issue  was  protected  by  a 
deposit  of  gold,  and  $15,000,000  were  issued 
upon  the  general  credit  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  if 
Canada  at  that  time  was  justified  in  issuing 
$15,000,000  of  notes  on  the  general  credit 
of  the  country,  the  great  advance  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  country  will  justify  the  issue  of  a larger 
sum  to-day.  I propose  to  ask  parliament 
to  amend  the  Currency  Act  by  providing 
that  instead  of  $20,000,000  to  be  issued, 
with  a reserve  of  25  per  cent,  the  amount 
shall  be  raised  to  $30,000,000,  the  reserve 
still  to  be,  of  course,  25  per  cent.  For  all 
issues  over  $30,000,000— and  our  circulation 
is  already  considerably  above  that  figure — 
we  shall  continue  to  hold  in  gold  dollar  for 
dollar.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  change 
will  be,  that,  whereas,  under  the  present 
Act,  there  are  $15,000,000  of  notes  unsecured 
and  resting  upon  the  general  credit  of  the 
country,  under  the  new  proposal  there  may 
be  $22,500,000  issued  under  similar  condi- 
tions, while  $7,500,000  will  remain  in  the 
treasury  in  the  form  of  gold  or  guaranteed 
debentures,  to  form  the  usual  25  per  cent 
of  reserve  on  the  increased  amount.  This 
step,  will,  I am  sure,  readily  commend  it- 
self to  the  House.  But,  I may  add  that 
I have  only  taken  it  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  consultation  with  the  most 
conservative  financial  men,  who  agree  with 
me  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal. 

If  there  is  no  demand  for  these  notes,  of 
course,  they  cannot  be  issued,  but  it  is  well 
that  we  should  have  the  power  to  issue  these 
notes,  so  that  between  this  additional  power 


of  issue  and  the  increased  banking  capital 
we  shall  have  a larger  margin  for  circulation 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  felt  some  months 
ago  as  to  the  probability  of  there  not  being 
a sufficiency  of  circulation.  But,  while  with 
one  band  we  propose  to  allow  ourselves  that 
greater  liberty  which  will  give  us  practically 
$7,500,000  of  an  increased  power  of  issue, 
if  the  public  desire  it,  while  with  one  hand 
we  propose  enlarging  our  powers  in  that 
direction,  with  the  other  hand  we  propose 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  the  money. 

While  under  the  proposed  arrangement  re- 
specting our  currency,  we  shall  receive 
authority  for  an  additional  issue  of  Dom- 
inion notes  to  the  amount  of  seven  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  I do  not  propose  to 
utilize  this  additional  power  for  the  ordin- 
ary expenditures  of  the  country.  I have 
another  proposal  to  make  under  which 
nearly  the  whole  sum  will  be  applied  to  the 
creation  of  another  reserve  against  another 
class  of  Dominion  liability.  We  have  at 
present  deposits  in  the  government  Savings 
Bank  amounting  to  about  fifty-nine  millions 
of  dollars.  We  have  never  had  any  re- 
serve to  protect  these  deposits.  The  whole 
amount  now  rests  as  in  the  past  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  country,  and  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  Dominion 
is  well  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  it 
Nevertheless,  as  a matter  of  sound  finance, 
now  that  these  deposits  have  grown  to  such 
a very  large  sum,  I think  it  well  that  we 
should  take  some  steps  for  the  creation  of 
a reserve  fund  ; so  that  if,  at  any  time, 
there  should  be  a special  demand  upon  us 
for  these  moneys,  we  should  have  a reason- 
able sum  available  immediately  to  respond 
’ to  the  demand.  I therefore  propose  to 

amend  the  Savings  Bank  Act  by  providing 
that  the  Dominion  shall  at  all  times  hold 

* a reserve  of  gold  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of 

’ the  total  amount  of  the  deposits.  This  re- 

| serve,  applied  to  about  sixty  millions  of 

’ dollars,  will  amount  to  six  millions,  so  that 
, of  the  seven  and  a half  millions  of  dollars 

for  which  we  ask  increased  authority  under 
l the  Currency  Act,  six  millions  will  be  at 
t once  applied,  not  to  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  creation  of  this 

* new,  but,  as  we  think,  necessary  reserve. 
I The  object  therefore  of  the  change  is  not 
s to  give  the  government  an  additional  loan 

* but  we  think  that  in  this  way  we  may  make 
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a readjustment  which  will  commend  itself 
to  all  experienced  financial  men. 

Hon.  Mr.  HAGGART.  Will  you  keep  the 
reserve  in  cash  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  require  that  the  reserve 
must  be  either  gold  or  Canadian  debentures 
bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment which  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  we 
will  not  depart  in  any  way  from  that.  We 
will  simply  change  the  word  from  ‘ twenty  ’ 
to  ‘ thirty  ’ but  the  character  of  the  reserve 
will  remain  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  HAGGART.  I refer  to  the  re- 
serve for  the  Savings  Bank  deposits. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Oh,  yes  ; 
practically  I think  we  will  have  to  make 
it  gold  because  these  guaranteed  debentures 
will  gradually  run  out  But  if  guaranteed 
debentures  are  available  they  are  as  good 
as  gold,  because  they  are  equivalent  to 
British  consols.  I think  it  will  probably 
be  found  necessary  to  establish  the  reserve 
in  gold,  for  I doubt  if  we  can  at  all  times 
obtain  the  guaranteed  debentures. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  Might  I ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  whether  the  proposition 
is  this  : To  issue  ten  millions  worth  of 
Dominion  notes  upon  which  there  will  be 
a reserve  of  two  and  a half  millions— that 
is  provided  the  public  ask  for  it— and  if  the 
public  do  ask  for  it  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
that  money  in  the  creation  of  a reserve  of 
ten  per  cent  upon  the  fifty-nine  millions  of 
money  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  That  will  merely 
mean,  borrowing  from  one  class  of  the  pub- 
lic to  secure  another  class. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Prac- 
tically yes.  It  is  a readjustment  and  not  an 
increase  ; to  use  a somewhat  famous  phrase. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  tariff, 
I have  two  clauses  to  propose  which  will 
affect  the  tariff  in  certain  directions,  and  I 
shall  ask  for  some  amendments  to  the  free 
list.  Of  these  I shall  speak  presently.  With 
these  exceptions— and  they  are  important 
exceptions  as  respects  the  clauses  referred  to 


—we  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the 
schedule  rates  of  dutiable  goods.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  some  agitation  for  a general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  but  we  think  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
which  calls  for  this,  and  there  are  some 
strong  reasons  why  any  extensive  changes 
in  the  tariff  schedules  would  be  inopportune. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  a very  mild 
4 hear,  hear.’ 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  We  will  cheer 
then. 

Some  other  hon.  MEMBERS.  How  does 
that  suit  you  for  a cheer  ? 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The 
country  is  prosperous  ; our  manufacturing 
industries  have,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed,  and 
are  enjoying,  great  prosperity. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Where 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  must 
not  be  hastily  assumed  that  these  excep- 
tions are  due  to  tariff  causes.  There  may 
be  some  cases  in  which  that  is  debatable, 
but  I think  it  will  be  found  that  in  many 
cases  where  complaint  is  made,  if  that  com- 
plaint is  well  founded,  that  the  causes  of 
difficulty  are  not  to  be  found  wholly  in  the 
tariff.  Indeed  Sir,  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves who  have  communicated  with  us,  have 
rather  based  their  claim  for  changes,  not 
so  much  upon  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  as  upon  the  probability,  as  they  think, 
that  we  shall  soon  have  less  prosperous 
times.  I think,  Sir,  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers to-day  are  suffering,  not  from  want 
of  orders,  but  for  lack  of  sufficient  hands 
and  factory  space  to  enable  them  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am 
far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  excep- 
tions to  this,  but  I think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  subject  to  some  possible  excep- 
tions, the  general  condition  not  only  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Canada  in  the  main,  is  highly 


prosperous.  We  know  that  all  classes  have 
prospered  in  Canada  of  late  years,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  manufacturers 
have  shared  in  the  largest  degree  of  that 
prosperity,  for  they  have  held  their  home 
markets  to  a large  extent;  they  have  all 
or  nearly  all  been  busy,  and  their  ship- 
ments to  foreign  markets  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Therefore,  even  from  a 
manufacturers  point  of  view,  we  think  the 
situation  is  not  so  bad.  There  may  be  a 
necessity  at  some  early  date  to  make  fur- 
ther tariff  changes  than  those  which  I now 
propose,  but  if  so  the  extent  to  which  these 
changes  should  be  made  and  the  character 
of  the  changes  may  be  in  a considerable 
degree  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain other  countries  towards  Canada  ; cer- 
tain countries  as  to  which  we  are  not  to-day 
in  a position  to  say  exactly  what  they  may 
be  disposed  to  do  now  or  in  the  early  future. 
I suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
while  we  are  anxious  to  improve  our  trade 
relations  with  the  world  at  large,  there  are 
two  countries  with  which  we  naturally  have 
or  would  like  to  have  intimate  trade  re- 
lations. The  one,  it  goes  without  saying, 
is  our  mother  country  ; the  other  is  the 
neighbouring  republic,  because  they  are  so 
near  to  us  and  so  closely  identified  with  us 
in  many  things  that  we  must  desire  to  have 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  them. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  trade  relations 
with  the  mother  country.  We  decided 
several  years  ago  to  grant  a preference  to 
the  mother  country  in  the  markets  of  Can- 
ada. There  has  been  a desire  among  both 
parties,  among  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  that  that  preference  should  be  re- 
ciprocal. We  do  not  differ  in  that.  All  will 
admit  that  if  that  could  be  brought  about, 
it  would  be  a desirable  tiling  for  Canada, 
and  we  hope  for  the  mother  country  as  well. 
But  we  have  had  different  ideas  as  to  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  this.  We  have 
been  criticised  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
because  we  gave  a preference  to  the  mother 
country  without  demanding  something  in 
return.  We  have  thought  that  our  view  was 
the  better  one.  We  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  then  placed 
that  it  would  not  only  be  useless  but  harm- 
ful to  have  pressed  a demand  upon  the 
British  government  for  a return  of  the  pre- 
ference. 


In  this,  Sir,  Ave  were  not  speaking  our  own 
views  alone.  Members  of  this  government 
had  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
able,  experienced  and  influential  men  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  and  the  conclusion  we 
reached,  after  such  communication,  was  that 
the  time  was  not  favourable  for  pressing  a 
claim  of  that  character.  At  the  same  time 
we  quite  realized  that  these  are  days  in 
which  changes  rapidly  occur;  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  in  this  House,  we 
have  repeatedly  said  that  it  was  quite  with- 
in the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  even  proba- 
bility, that  at  no  distant  day  some  change 
might  be  brought  about  in  the  attitude  of 
the  British  government  and  the  British  peo- 
ple on  that  subject.  Hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  frequently  endeavoured  to  assure 
themselves  and  others  that  the  imperial  au- 
thorities were  ready  and  willing  to  give  us 
a preference.  We  remember  how  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  practically 
offered  us  a preference,  and  that  we  had 
declined  to  have  it.  We  remember  how  it 
was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had 
also  practically  offered  us  a preference,  and 
we  had  refused  it.  All  these  things,  how- 
ever, were  mere  fancies.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  no  such  offer,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, when  appealed  to,  flatly  denied  the 
views  attributed  to  him.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  we  had  nothing  to  expect  in  that 
way;  but  a change  might  come,  and  it  did 
come  sooner  than  we  had  reason  to  expect — 
not  a change,  however,  which  took  the  form 
of  any  preference  to  the  colonies.  In  the 
midst  of  a great  war,  in  a time  of  financial 
strain  upon  the  imperial  treasury,  which 
still  continues,  the  British  government 
adopted  the  policy  of  a tax  on  breadstuffs. 
That  change  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
government  produced  a new  situation  of 
which  we  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage. 
It  was  one  thing  to  propose,  as  our  oppon- 
ents did  in  1897,  that  the  British  government 
should  taA  the  food  of  their  people  for  our 
benefit,  in  order  to  grant  an  exemption  of 
Canadian  goods  from  the  taxation.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  British  taxpayer, 
in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  would 
be  willing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  preference. 
It  was  a very  different  thing,  however,  to 
propose  to  the  British  government,  not  that 
they  should  tax  the  food  of  their  people  for 
the  sake  of  the  colonies,  but  that  they 
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should  take  off  taxation  by  granting  a pre- 
ference in  favour  of  colonial  products.  We 
have  not  failed  to  press  these  views  upon 
the  imperial  authorities  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  various  ways.  When  the  duties  were 
imposed,  representations  were  made,  but 
without  success.  We  resolved  to  carry  the 
question  into  the  colonial  conference  to  be 
held  in  London  in  connection  with  the  cor- 
onation; and  at  that  conference  this  subject 
occupied  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  a speech  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  beginning  of  the  confer- 
ence, he  expressed  the 'Opinion  that  the  pre- 
ference granted  by  us,  while  of  value  as  a 
mark  of  the  good-will  of  Canada,  and  much 
to  be  appreciated  as  a matter  of  sentiment, 
was  nevertheless  not  of  much  material 
value;  and  he  added  that  if  the  question 
of  granting  a preference  in  the  mother  coun- 
try could  be  entertained  at  all,  it  would 
have  to  be  by  the  granting  of  some  further 
substantial  preference  on  the  part  of  Canada. 
While  we  regretted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  that  view,  wre  felt  that  we  should  not 
on  that  account  fail  to  press  our  view's  on 
the  other  side.  This  statement  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  very  interesting,  howTever,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  attitude  on  the  question.  For 
a long  time  it  was  commonly  represented  by 
our  opponents  in  this  country  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  been  making  speeches  avowing 
his  readiness  to  grant  a preference,  and  simi- 
lar claims  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  what  do  we 
find  ? We  find  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain never  disposed  to  grant  us  any  pre- 
ference, but  he  has  now  said  that  before 
he  could  consider  the  question  of  a mutual 
preference  to  be  within  the  realm  of  prac- 
tical policy,  we  in  Canada  would  be  obliged 
to  consider  whether  we  would  not  give  a 
further  preference  to  British  goods.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  impression 
which  some  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have 
had  for  years  regarding  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
attitude  on  this  question  is  an  entire  delu- 
sion, Terhaps  in  some  respects  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  full  proceedings  of  the 
conference  were  not  made  public.  However, 
there  were  good  reasons  for  the  course  that 
w'as  pursued.  It  was  understood  from  the 
beginning  that  the  proceedings  were  to  be 
confidential,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, relying  ojj  that,  discussed  matters  with 


the  freedom  of  confidential  negotiations.  To 
have  published  all  the  speeches  after  that 
understanding  would  of  course  have  been 
a breach  of  faith.  In  a conference  of  that 
character  there  are  always  arising  not  only 
national  but  international  questions,  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  matters  of  that 
kind  to  be  made  public  unless  it  were  so 
understood  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no 
room,  liow’ever,  for  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  happened  on  the  question  of 
preferential  trade,  or  as  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  Canadian  government.  Not  only  wras 
the  subject  discussed  again  and  again  in 
the  conference,  but  we  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  discussing  it  with  the  British 
ministers  individually,  and  particularly  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
contended,  as  appears  in  the  blue-book  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
that  the  preference  was  not  only  of  senti- 
mental value  but  also  of  great  material 
value  to  the  British  trader  and  manufac- 
turer. While  we  contended  that  the  prefer- 
ence already  granted  was  of  more  value  to 
Great  Britain  than  the  British  officials  had 
been  disposed  to  admit,  we  told  them  that 
if  the  imperial  government  were  prepared 
to  adopt  the  preferential  policy  and  give  our 
products  exemption  from  the  duties  now 
imposed  or  hereafter  to  be  imposed  on  for- 
eign goods,  we  would  be  prepared  to  grant 
some  further  preference,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  which  were  clearly  laid  down. 
We  frankly  stated  that  wTe  could  not  under- 
take to  give  that  further  preference  in  a 
manner  which  would  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  own  industries.  As  between 
the  British  manufacturer  and  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  we  thought  we  had  gone  as 
far  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  duties  as  we 
could.  But  we  pointed  out  that  Canada  con- 
sumed a large  quantity  of  goods  imported 
from  foreign  countries;  and  in  return  for 
the  preference  which  we  sought  for  Canada, 
we  were  prepared  to  so  rearrange  our  tariff 
as  to  give  Great  Britain  a further  prefer- 
ence, not  over  the  Canadian  manufacturer, 
but  over  the  foreign  competitor. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  The 
views  of  the  Canadian  government  on  that 
question  are  referred  to  in  the  memorandum 
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submitted  to  the  conference  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  president  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  which  appears  on  page  35  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  President 
British  Board  of  Trade. 

As  a result  of  the  communications  which  have 
taken  place,  it  is  understood  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  colonies  hereinafter  mentioned 
are  prepared  to  recommend  to  their  respective 
parliaments  preferential  treatment  of  British 
goods  on  the  following  lines  : — • 

CANADA. 

The  existing  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  and 
on  additional  preference  on  lists  of  selected  ar- 
ticles— 

(a)  by  further  reducing  the  duties  in  favour 

of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 

(b)  by  raising  the  duties  against  foreign  im- 

ports ; 

(c)  by  imposing  duties  on  certain  foreign  im- 

ports now  on  the  free  list. 

The  rest  of  the  memo,  refers  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Cape,  and  I need  not 
detain  the  House  by  reading  it. 

Now,  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion,  so 
far  as  the  record  shows,  is  a resolution  found 
on  page  thirty-six  : — 

The  general  resolution  that  was  finally  adopt- 
ed as  covering  the  principle  underlying  the  sev- 
eral proposals  comprised  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  mem- 
orandum, was  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  this  conference  recognizes  that  the 
principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty’s  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate 
mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would  by 
promoting  the  development  or  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the 
empire. 

2.  That  this  conference  recognizes  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  adopt  a general  system  of  free 
trade  as  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

3.  That  with  a view,  however,  to  promoting 
the  increase  of  trade  within  the  empire,  it  is 
desirable  that  those  colonies  which  have  not  al- 
ready adopted  such  a policy  should,  as  far  as 
their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  colonies 
respectfully  urge  on  His  Majesty’s  government 
the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  King- 
dom preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  colonies,  either  by  exemp- 
tion from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  here- 
after imposed. 

5.  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the 
conference  undertake  to  submit  to  their  respec- 
tive governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
the  principle  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request 


them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Balfour’s 
memo,  speaks  of  an  increased  preference  to 
be  granted  to  Great  Britain  by  Canada,  but 
does  not  make  any  reference  to  any  prefer- 
ence to  be  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  Can- 
ada. That,  however,  means  nothing,  be- 
cause the  reciprocal  character  of  the 
arrangement  was  well  understood  and  so 
expressed  in  the  other  documents.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  discussion  was  that 
this  additional  preference  which  we  were 
debating  was  only  to  be  granted  to  the 
mother  country  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  preference  we  had  asked  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain.  That  is  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  memo,  of  the  Canadian  ministers,  which 
is  filed  on  the  subject.  That  memo,  is  a 
little  lengthy,  yet  I must  ask  the  House  to 
bear  with  me  while  I read  it,  because  al- 
though it  was  published  some  months  ago, 
its  nature  may  be  forgotten.  As  it  is  a 
statement  not  only  of  our  views,  but  of  the 
views  which  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain on  behalf  of  the  British  government, 
and  was  published  with  his  authority,  I 
think  we  shall  do  well  to  give  its  terms  our 
consideration 

MEMORANDUM  OF  CANADIAN  MINISTERS 
AT  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  subject  has  frequently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  conference.  At  an  early  stage 
Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  question 
could  most  conveniently  be  considered  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  each  colony  placing  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  that  department.  Accordingly  the  Cana- 
dian ministers  had  several  protracted  interviews 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  discussed  the  whole 
subject  very  fully.  Opportunity  was  also  taken 
to  present  the  Canadian  view  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  Now  that  the  conference  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  it  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Canadian  ministers,  should  be  outlined  and 
placed  on  record. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  the 
Canadian  ministers  have  claimed  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  substantial  preference  given 
by  Canada  for  some  years  to  the  products  of  the 
mother  country,  Canadian  food  products  should 
be  exempted  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
duties  recently  imposed.  Representations  to 
this  effect  previously  made  through  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  were  supplemented 
by  the  ministers,  both  in  writing  and  in  the 
personal  interviews  with  the  imperial  ministers. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of  the  imperial 
government,  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Canadian  ministers.  He  repre- 
sented that  the  imperial  government,  while 
highly  appreciating  the  good  feeling  manifested 
by  Canada  in  the  granting  of  preferential  treat- 
ment, did  not  think  the  material  results  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  great  as 
the  Canadian  ministers  claimed.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  change  desired  by  Canada 
would  be  an  important  departure  from  the 
established  fiscal  policy  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
that  if  the  proposals  could  be  entertained  at 
all,  as  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit himself,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Canada 
to  offer  some  material  tariff  concessions  beyond 
those  which  she  had  already  voluntarily  given. 

The  Canadian  ministers,  therefore,  submitted 
a memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages 
already  received  by  Great  Britain  from  the 
Canadian  preferential  tariff,  with  a view  to 
showing  that  these  were  of  much  value,  and 
entitled  to  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject. 

While  urging  that  the  benefits  of  the  prefer- 
ence were  such  as  to  entitle  Canada  to  the  de- 
sired exemption  from  the  duties  on  food  pro* 
ducts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Canadian 
ministers  stated  that  within  certain  limitations 
they  were  prepared  to  consider  the  request  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  further  concessions  in  re- 
turn for  the  desired  preference  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  While  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  questions  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  all  governments  in  Canada,  of  raising  the 
revenues  chiefly  from  customs  duties,  the  Cana- 
dian ministers  pointed  out  that  under  that  po- 
licy large  industries  had  grown  up  which  had 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  proposed 
tariff  changes.  Large  reduction  of  duties  had 
been  made  in  recent  years,  especially  on  Brit- 
ish imports.  It  w,\s  feared  that  in  some  lines 
of  importance  further  reductions  might  create 
a disturbance  of  trade  which  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  the 
Canadian  ministers  pointed  out  that  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  was  by  no  means  prohibitive,  that 
large  quantities  of  goods  were  imported,  and 
that  a great  proportion  of  these  came  from  for- 
eign countries.  In  any  lines  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  goods  would  be  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  it  might  be  possible  to  so  re- 
adjust some  duties  as  to  give  an  additional  ad- 
vantage to  the  British  manufacturer,  and  thus 
turn  over  to  him  a volume  of  trade  which  at 
present  is  held  by  the  manufacturers  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  Canadian  ministers  stated  if  they  could 
be  assured  that  the  imperial  government  would 
accept  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  gener- 
ally, and  particularly  grant  to  the  food  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom  exemp- 
tion from  duties  now  levied,  or  hereinafter  im- 
posed, they,  the  Canadian  ministers,  would  be 
prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  give  to  the  British  manufacturer 
some  increased  advantage  over  his  foreign  com- 
petitors in  the  markets  of  Canada. 


Meanwhile  the  Canadian  ministers  determined 
to  present  to  the  conference  a resolution  affirm- 
ing the  principle  of  preferential  trade,  and  the 
desirability  of  its  adoption  by  the  colonies  gen- 
erally, and  also  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  colonies  that  His  Majes- 
ty’s government  should  reciprocate  by  granting 
preferential  terms  to  the  products  of  the  col- 
onies, in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Canadian  ministers  desired  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  they  took  this  course  with  the 
strong  hope  and  expectation  that  the  principle 
of  preferential  trade  would  be  more  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  colonies,  and  that  the  mother 
country  would  at  an  early  day  apply  the  same 
principle  by  exempting  the  products  of  the  col- 
onies from  customs  duties.  If,  after  using  every 
effort  to  bring  about  such  a readjustment  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  empire,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment should  find  that  the  principle  of  pre- 
ferential trade  is  not  acceptable  to  the  colonies 
generally,  or  the  mother  country,  then  Canada 
should  be  free  to  take  such  action  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  presence  of  such  con- 
ditions. 

London,  August  11,  1302. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters—I have  heard  it  expressed,  I think,  in 
this  House— that  the  colonial  conference  did 
not  produce  some  more  definite  result.  I 
think  that  that  is  the  result  of  some  mis- 
apprehension. The  colonial  conference  was 
not  a legislative  body;  it  was  not  what  could 
be  called  an  executive  body;  it  was  at  the 
best  merely  an  advisory  body.  All  it  could 
do  was  to  consider  the  various  subjects 
brought  before  it,  and  to  express  the  con- 
clusions which  might  be  reached  by  the 
gentlemen  comprising  it,  leaving  to  all  the 
governments  concerned  the  duty  of  taking 
up  the  matter  later  on  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary.  That  is  exactly  the  position  in 
which  this  matter  of  preferential  trade 
stands  to-day.  The  end  is  not  yet.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  at  this  moment  what 
may  be  the  answer  of  the  British  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  view  we  have  placed 
before  it. 

We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  able  Colonial;  Secretary,  whose  interest 
and  support  we  would  naturally  desire  and 
hope  to  obtain,  has  been  for  some  months 
absent  in  South  Africa,  where  he  has  ren- 
dered very  valuable  service  to  the  empire. 
While  we  are  glad  that  he  was  there  to 
render  that  service  in  the  pacification  of 
South  Africa,  his  absence  has,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  been  a loss  to  us,  inasmuch  as, 
had  he  been  in  London  during  these  six 
months,  we  might  have  had  his  valuable 
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help  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  The 
budget  speech  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Ritchie,  has  not  yet  been 
delivered.  We  are  so  close  to  it,  that  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  sub- 
ject would  be  dealt  with  in  it.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  this  much  at  least  may 
be  said— that,  as  we  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  express  our  views  on  this 
subject,  as  he  took  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  as  there  are  others  in  the  imperial 
parliament  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  some 
of  whom  are  prepared  to  express  themselves 
more  freely  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
was  prepared  to  do,  the  least  that  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  can  expect  is  that  we  shall 
allow  a reasonable  time  to  elapse  before  any- 
thing further  is  done.  But  if,  after  fur- 
ther consideration,  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  request  is  not  a reasonable 
one,  if,  owing  to  their  adherence  to  certain 
views  they  cannot  grant  us  the  preference, 
we  shall  be  free  to  take  our  own  course. 
Whether,  in  such  a case  it  would  be  wise, 
in  the  interests  of  Canada,  to  modify  or 
change  the  preferential  tariff,  would  be  a 
question  to  be  considered.  But,  putting 
aside  other  considerations,  if  the  British 
government  and  people  do  not  show  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  preference, 
then,  so  far  as  the  British  government  and 
people  are  concerned,  they  cannot  complain 
if  we  see  fit  to  modify  or  change  that  pre- 
ferential tariff.  Of  course,  Sir,  there  would 
still  remain  the  more  important  considera- 
tion, how  far,  if  at  all,  that  tariff  could  be 
changed  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  masses  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  country  with 
which,  in  the  past,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  say  we  desire  to  deal,  is  the  United 
States.  I suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  for  some  years,  our  friends  across 
the  border  have  not  been  too  well  disposed 
towards  the  admission  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts into  their  markets.  While  from  one 
point  of  view,  we  have  been  disposed  to  re- 
gret their  attitude,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  would  dispose  us  to  modify  very 
much  any  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 
When  the  people  of  Canada  discovered,  after 
frequent  efforts,  and  after  ample  time  given 
for  consideration,  that  there  was  a strong 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
authorities  to  granting  liberal  trade  arrange- 


ments, they  ceased  to  grumble  about  the 
matter  but,  like  sensible  people,  made  up 
their  minds  to  seek  for  markets  elsewhere. 
And  they  sought  and  found  them.  I think 
that  the  proposition  that  these  peoples,  liv- 
ing side  by  side,  should  enjoy  a greater  free- 
dom of  reciprocal  trade,  is  as  sound  to-day 
as  it  ever  was.  But  it  is  the  simple  truth 
to  say  that  we  no  longer  feel  the  need  of 
reciprocity  as  keenly  as  we  once  did.  There 
will  be  no  disposition,  I am  sure,  on  our 
part  to  clamour  for  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while,  in  the  past,  the  tendency  of  the 
Americans  generally  have  been  adverse  to 
reciprocity,  there  have  always  been  in  the 
United  States  a number  of  very  able  and 
thoughtful  men  who  have  been  well  dis- 
posed toward  better  trade  relations.  I think 
that  that  class  of  people  is  now  increasing 
and  that  there  is  a manifest  growth  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  better  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. That  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
reciprocity  has  been  manifested  in  several 
ways,  one  of  them  being  an  approach  on 
the  part  of  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  United  States  government  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  that  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  which  met  several  years  ago, 
first  at  Quebec  and  afterwards  at  Washing- 
ton, shall  be  again  convened.  The  fact 
that  such  an  approach  has  been  made  is 
well  known,  of  course,  for  it  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  public  press.  I thought  that, 
perhaps,  the  House  would  desire  to  know 
exactly  how  the  matter  stands,  and  so  1 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  me  the 
correspondence  which,  if  the  House  does  not 
object  to  receiving  it  in  this  manner,  I will 
read.  The  first  letter  from  Senator  Fair- 
banks to  the  Prime  Minister  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1903. 

My  dear  Sir  Wilfrid, — The  matter  between  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada  having 
been  transferred  to  a special  tribunal  by  our 
respective  governments,  I presume  that  no 
obstacle  remains  to  the  reassembling  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission.  I write,  therefore,  to 
inquire  when  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
have  it  reconvene.  Any  date  after  the  middle 
of  next  month  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  we  had  made  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subjects  of  the  protocol  at  the  date 
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of  our  adjournment  gives  warrant  for  the  hope 
that  we  can  determine  many  if  not  all  of  them. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  dear  Sir  Wilfrid, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Sgd.)  CHARLES  W . FAIRBANKS. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

Ottawa. 

To  this  the  Prime  Minister  replied  : 

Ottawa,  17th  February,  1903. 

My  dear  Senator, — I duly  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness,  and  I hasten  to  give  you  my  re- 
ply. It  is  a great  satisfaction  that,  at  last,  the 
Alaska  boundary  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  honour- 
ably settled.  This  makes  the  course  clear  for 
the  settlement  of  the  other  questions  with  which 
the  High  Commissioner  had  bean  entrusted.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed on  this  side  of  the  line,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  reassemble  the  commission  before  the 
end  of  next  summer.  The  session  of  congress 
will  close  on  the  4th  of  March,  but  our  own 
session  will  not  commence  before  the  12th  of 
the  same  month,  and  it  is  expected  to  last  at 
least  four  months,  and  as  three  members  of 
the  commission  on  the  Canadian  side  are  also 
members  of  our  parliament,  it  is  a fatal  ob- 
jection to  the  early  summoning  of  it. 

Moreover,  I think  It  would  be  unadvisable  to 
have  the  commission  to  meet  officially,  unless 
we  are  pretty  sure  in  advance  of  being  able  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  on  some  important 
points.  If  you  will  permit  me  a suggestion  ; 
as  soon  as  our  parliament  has  been  prorogued, 
I will  take  an  opportunity  of  asking  you  for  a 
private  interview,  where  we  could  survey  the 
ground  again  and  fix  a date  for  the  commission 
to  meet  again. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Senator, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Sgd.)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 
The  Hon.  Senator  Fairbanks, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  next  communication  from  Senator 
Fairbanks  was  as  follows  : 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1903. 

My  dear  Sir  Wilfrid,— I observe  that  the  next 
session  of  your  parliament  is  near  at  hand  and 
that  it  will  not  be  prorogued  early  enough  to 
enable  us  to  reconvene  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission before  the  close  of  the  summer. 

It  is  quite  well  enough  that  we  should  ar- 
range for  a private  interview,  after  your  par- 
liament is  prorogued,  and,  as  you  suggest,  so 
that  we  may  consider  the  work  before  us  and 
agree  upon  a date  for  reassembling. 

The  Senate  is  called  to  meet  in  extra  session 
to-moi’row.  When  it  adjourns  I shall  return 
to  Indianapolis,  to  remain  indefinitely. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  dear  Sir  Wilfrid, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Sgd.)  CHARLES  W.  FAIRBANKS. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

Ottawa. 


As  the  correspondence  indicates,  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  form  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posed negotiations.  The  letter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  points  out  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  summon  the 
High  Commission  if  we  are  to  meet  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  before;  and  I am 
sure  I am  right  in  interpreting  the  Prime 
Minister’s  letter  to  mean  that,  unless  a pre- 
liminary discussion  gives  us  some  reason- 
able hope  that  the  outcome  of  another  meet- 
ing will  be  fairly  satisfactory,  there  will 
be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this  government 
to  have  the  High  Commission  resume  its 
sittings.  But,  Sir,  while  we  should  assume 
a dignified  and  proper  attitude,  while  we 
could  not  again  approach  our  American 
friends)  with  a request  for  reciprocity,  yet, 
if  they  are  disposed,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  to  take  a more  liberal  view  of  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  manifest  a desire  to  have  the  High  Com- 
mission reconvene  for  the  purpose  of  trying, 
in  good  faith,  to  bring  about  a better  state  of 
affairs  in  this  respect,  it  is  due  to  them  as  well 
as  to  our  own  self-respect  that  we  should 
meet  them  in  a fair  and  generous  spirit,  and 
join  in  any  reasonable  effort  to  bring  about 
such  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  will  be 
honourable  to  both  countries  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  people.  While 
not  too  confident  as  to  the  results  which 
may  flow,  either  from  our  application  to  the 
imperial  government  with  regard  to  prefer- 
ential trade,  or  from  the  possible  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
reciprocity,  I think  it  is  not  too  much,  to 
say  that  in  both  these  matters  there  is 
enough  to  require  us  to  stay  our  hands  and 
to  see  what  will  be  done  as  respects  these 
two  important  matters  before  we  enter  upon 
any  extensive  change  in  our  tariff. 

Throughout  this  whole  tariff  question  we 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  extremes.  The 
policy  of  the  government  on  the  tariff  has 
been  a policy  of  moderation  and  stability. 
There  are  extreme  views  held  on  questions 
of  this  character.  There  are  extreme  pro- 
tectionist views,  there  are  those  who  seem 
to  insist  that  we  should  make  things  at 
home,  and  who  do  not  always  stop  to  con- 
sider what  the  cost  will  be.  Sometimes,  if 
you  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  gentle- 
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men  wlio  advocate  these  views  what  are 
the  duties  which  they  wish  us  to  impose  in 
order  that  we  may  make  these  things  at 
home,  we  discover  that  they  are  not  very 
frank  ; sometimes  they  are  only  willing  to 
give  us  their  views  on  that  matter  in  confi- 
dence, and  not  always  then.  I think,  Sir, 
I may  say  that  while  there  is  a widespread, 
a universal  sympathy  for  home  industries, 
while  every  man  in  this  Dominion  ought  to 
be  proud  of  our  home  industries  and  de- 
sirous of  giving  a preference  to  our  home 
manufactured  goods,  still  there  is  in  all 
these  matters  a question  of  cost  ; and  when 
the  manufacturers  come  to  us,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  and  desire  to  have  duties 
which  will  go  up  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  60 
per  cent,  and  even  70  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  the  goods,  then  I say  there  will  be  many 
in  this  country  to  question  whether  or  not 
we  can  afford  to  carry  protection  as  far  as 
that.  There  are  extremes  of  that  kind  to 
be  avoided.  Then  there  are  extremes  on 
the  other  side.  There  are  people  who,  rely- 
ing upon  the  sound  principles  of  free  trade, 
sound  enough  in  their  proper  place,  are  dis- 
posed to  carry  them  to  a point  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  conditions.  They  seem  to 
adopt  a theory,  and  they  say  : You  must 
carry  out  that  theory  regardless  of  what 
may  be  done  elsewhere  : Fix  your  own 

tariff  policy,  and  never  mind  what  is 
done  elsewhere.  Well,  Sir,  I am  sure  we 
cannot  go  as  far  as  that.  Commercial  ques- 
tions are  every  day  occupying  more  atten- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  There  is 
great  rivalry  among  the  nations  ; nay,  there 
is  commercial  war,  and  in  a contest  of  that 
character  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a good  old 
theory  ; you  must  understand  the  methods 
whereby  your  opponent  plays  the  game,  so 
that  you  may  be  able,  if  necessary,  to 
modify  your  views. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  You  are  coming  to  it. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am  de- 
lighted to  have  my  views  endorsed  by  my 
hon.  friends  opposite.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  we  should  take  account  of  the 
way  our  opponent  plays  the  game,  but  once 
in  a while  it  may  even  be  necessary,  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  to  meet  him  with 
his  own  tactics.  If  that  doctrine  meets  with 


the  approval  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite  I 
am  not  disposed  to  complain.  In  a country 
of  such  vast  extent  as  ours,  a country  of 
great  territory,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
shall  be  wide  differences  of  opinion  on 
questions  of  this  character.  There  will  be 
conflicts  of  opinion,  and  there  will  be  con- 
flicts of  interests.  There  will  be  the  ex- 
treme view  on  the  one  side,  and  the  extreme 
view  on  the  other.  We  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  not  to  yield  to  these 
extreme  views  on  either  side,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  these  views,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  bring  about  a common 
action  which  the  whole  country  can  accept— 
a compromise,  if  you  care  to  call  it  such. 
We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  different 
sections,  each  one  to  yield  up  something  in 
order  that  we  may  reach  a ground  upon 
which  all  can  act  in  harmony. 

Our  manufacturing  friends  have  express- 
ed a desire  that  the  tariff  should  be  kept  out 
of  politics.  Sir,  how  are  you  going  to  keep 
the  tariff  out  of  politics  if  some  of  our 
manufacturing  friends  insist  upon  duties  so 
high  that  they  are  sure  to  antagonize  great 
masses  of  the  people  ? Especially  should  we 
consider  these  things  when  we  observe 
what  is  happening  in  our  great  west.  The 
seed  that  has  been  sown  in  the  last  few 
years  is  bearing  fruit.  When  we  see  immi- 
grants flowing  into  that  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times.  The  power  of  con- 
trol is  passing  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
Great  as  is  the  prosperity  of  eastern  and 
central  Canada,  greater  still  is  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  vast  region  lying  west  of  Lake 
Superior.  Ontario  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces are  losing  members,  the  west  is  gain- 
ing members.  That  great  population  in  the 
west  is  going  to  be  a greater  power  in  the 
future  than  it  is  at  present.  These  western 
people,  producing  articles  that  depend  for 
their  valqe  on  the  open  markets  of  the 
world,  would  chafe  under  a system  of  high 
protective  duties,  and  would  unquestionably 
organize  against  it.  Is  it  not  better  to  meet 
these  people  in  a spirit  of  compromise,  and 
ask  them  to  join  us  in  a moderate  tariff, 
rather  than,  by  the  adoption  of  a high 
tariff  policy,  array  them  against  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  east  ? I say  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  to  take  account  of  these 
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tilings.  The  best  way  you  can  help  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  is  to  fill  up  the 
prairie  regions  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west with  a prosperous  and  contented  peo- 
ple, who  will  be  consumers  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  the  east.  But  if,  through  the 
adoption  of  an  extreme  policy  of  protection 
which  they  would  regard  as  burdensome  to 
themselves,  you  were  to  undertake  to  impose 
rates  of  duties  so  excessive  as  to  challenge 
the  hostility  of  these  people,  then  I say  there 
will  be  an  antagonism  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  the  result  will  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  upbuilding  of  Canada.  Let  us 
rather  hold  out  the  hand  of  encouragement 
to  these  people  who  come  in  and  open  up 
new  homes  in  that  land,  let  us  adopt  a policy 
under  which  the  expenses  of  living  will  not 
be  excessive,  under  which,  in  fact,  living 
shall  be  as  cheap  as  possible.  As  I have 
said,  there  have  been  extreme  views  on  both 
sides,  and  we  have  tried  to  avoid  them.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  country  a tariff 
of  stability,  a tariff  which,  in  so  far  as  a 
tariff  has  any  relation  to  prosperity,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Canada  the  last  few  years.  The  efforts  we 
have  made  to  compromise  conflicting  inte- 
rests, the  willingness  we  have  manifested 
to  meet  opposing  interests  and  endeavour 
to  reconcile  them,  affords  the  best  guaran- 
tee that,  in  any  future  changes  which  may 
have  to  be  made,  the  question  will  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  spirit  and,  let  us  hope, 
with  the  same  happy  results. 

I suppose,  Sir,  that  next  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  countries  in 
which  we  naturally  feel  the  most  interest, 
both  in  trade  matters  and  in  other  respects, 
are  France  and  Germany.  With  regard  to 
France,  we  have  a treaty  existing  for  a num- 
ber of  years  which  covers,  unfortunately, 
only  a small  list  of  articles,  and  which  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  us  in  its  terms  ; 
we  think  it  is  perhaps  a little  one-sided. 
However,  if  it  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  the  development  of  business,  that  treaty 
has  done  something,  and  we  hope  it  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  better  things.  During  the 
past  year,  when  several  ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  in  Europe,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  going  into  this  ques- 
tion of  trade  with  France,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  His  Majesty’s  government,  we 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  French 


government  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris. 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  though  I am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it,  that  the 
French  authorities  met  us  with  every  poss- 
ible courtesy  and  consideration,  and  mani- 
fested a very  warm  desire  to  extend  their 
trade  relations  with  Canada.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  time  would  not  permit  us  to  follow  up 
the  negotiations  to  a conclusion  ; but  I feel 
very  hopeful,  from  the  encouragement  that 
we  then  received,  that  at  no  distant  date 
we  shall  be  able  to  extend  very  considerably 
the  scope  of  our  present  commercial  treaty 
with  France. 

I come  now  to  Germany.  Prior  to  July 
31,  1898,  we  had  a treaty  with  Germany,  or 
to  be  more  exact,  we  were  participating  in 
a treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
under  which  we,  as  well  as  the  mother 
country,  received  the  benefit  of  what  is 
called  the  favoured  nation  treatment.  That 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  for  many  years. 
But  that  treaty,  while  satisfactory  as  far  as 
favoured  nation  treatment  was  concerned, 
contained  one  clause  that  was  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  people,  not  only  of  Canada  but  of 
the  colonies  generally.  That  treaty  con- 
tained a clause  that  the  duties  imposed 
upon  goods  coming  from  Germany  should 
not  be  higher,  not  only  in  Canada  but 
throughout  the  empire,  should  not  be  higher 
in  any  case  than  the  duties  imposed  on 
goods  coming  from  Great  Britain.  Fav- 
oured nation  treatment  deals  with  the  giv- 
ing to  one  nation  of  as  favourable  treat- 
ment as  you  give  to  any  other  nation.  This 
treaty  went  beyond  that.  It  required  that 
we  should  give  Germany  not  only  favoured 
nation  treatment  but  the  same  treatment 
we  were  giving  the  mother  country.  This 
clause  in  the  old  treaty  was  a very  ob- 
jectionable one  and  was  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  and  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.  But,  all  our  protests  were  un- 
availing. However,  in  1S97  Canada  rather 
forced  the  issue  by  asserting  in  her  tariff 
of  that  year  her  right  to  grant  a preference 
to  the  goods  of  the  mother  country  over  the 
goods  of  any  foreign  nation.  That  right  was 
questioned  and  after  a legal  argument  that 
right  was  denied.  It  was  held  that  we  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  we 
must  give  to  the  products)  of  Germany  the 
same  treatment  that  we  gave  to  the  products 
of  the  mother  country,  and  it  followed  that 
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if  we  gave  it  to  Germany  then  the  so  called 
favoured  nation  treaties  with  other  countries 
came  in  and  we  had  to  give  it  to  the 
other  countries  as  well  ; so  that  practically 
the  preference  to  the  mother  country  was 
for  the  moment  cancelled.  But,  while 
the  imperial  government  felt  bound  to  take 
that  view,  they  immediately  realized  that 
that  was  a condition  of  affairs  that  should 
not  continue  and  they  gave  notice  that  after 
the  31st  of  July,  1898,  the  treaty  would 
cease  and  determine,  and  it  did.  Then,  a 
new  question  arose.  Shortly  before  the  ex- 
piry of  the  treaty  negotiations  were  opened 
by  the  imperial  government  for  a new 
treaty.  It  was  explained  that  the  German 
government  were  not  prepared  to  make  a 
permanent  treaty  with  any  country  at  that 
time,  but  that  they  were  making  provisional 
treaties  to  tide  over  a few  years,  and  they 
made  a provisional  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain whereby  Great  Britain  was  to  continue 
to  have  the  benefits  of  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment, but  they  specifically  excluded  Canada 
from  the  benefits  of  that  treaty. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Yes,  they 
extended  it  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
generally  but  they  particularly  excluded  Can- 
ada. So  soon  as  that  became  known  we 
entered  a protest  against  it.  Communica- 
tions passed  between  our  government  and 
the  High  Commissioner  in  London.  The 
treaty  did  not  expire  until  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July,  1898,  and  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1898,  shortly  before  the  treaty  actu- 
ally expired,  Lord  Strathcona  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  We  shall  lay  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  all  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  my  speech 
I will  read  one  or  two  letters  which  will 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  essential 
facts. 

RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY— LORD 
STRATHCONA’S  LETTER. 

17  Victoria  Street, 

London,  11th  July,  1898. 

Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cox’s  letter  of 
the  5th  instant  with  a copy  of  the  note  from 
the  German  ambassador  to  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  communicating  the  decision  of  the 
Bundesrath  on  the  question  of  provisional  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  German  empire 


and  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  Dominion  government,  I am  advised,  have 
observed  with  much  regret  that  Canada  is  to 
be  excluded  from  the  grant  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  which  is  to  be  extended  by 
Germany  after  the  31st  instant  to  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies  and 
the  foreign  possessions  of  the  empire. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominion  is  granting  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  certain  British  pos- 
sessions a preferential  tariff  after  the  31st 
instant,  but  that  is  a matter  of  purely  domestic 
policy  as  distinct  from  foreign  policy.  And  in 
this  connection  I may  state  that  Canada  pro- 
poses to  extend  to  Germany  the  same  pri- 
vileges that  are  accorded  to  all  other  foreign 
powers.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Dominion 
government  if  it  is  possible  to  continue  this 
policy  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  And 
all  that  Canada  asks  in  return  is  the  same 
treatment  that  is  being  extended  to  Germany. 
No  suggestion  has  ever  been  put  forward  that 
the  exports  from  the  Dominion  should  be 
placed  in  Germany  on  the  same  footing  as 
goods  exchanged  between  the  different  states 
that  form  the  German  empire. 

There  is  one  other  point  I may  mention.  It 
is  that  though  in  the  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  preferential  rates  of  duty 
are  conceded  to  imports  from  the  metropolitan 
countries,  I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that 
imports  into  Germany  from  these  colonies  are 
not  refused  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 

I have  been  requested  by  the  government  of 
Canada  to  ask  Her  Majesty’s  government  to 
represent  the  matter  to  the  German  govern- 
ment, and  with  all  respect,  I venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  German  government  will  find 
it  possible  to  reconsider  its  decision  and  thus 
prevent  a disturbance  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Canada  which  must 
otherwise  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
countries. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)  STRATHCONA. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Colonial  Office, 

Downing  Street,  S.W„ 

We  bave  been  criticised  in  this  House  for 
not  having  adopted  retaliatory  legislation 
towards  Germany.  I admit  that  there  was 
very  much  in  the  circumstances  to  tempt 
parliament  to  take  such  a course.  How- 
ever, the  view  which  we  took  was  that  in 
matters  of  an  international  character  we 
should  not  adopt  any  hasty  or  ill  advised 
legislation,  but  that  we  should  endeavour  by 
patient  representations  to  impress  our  views 
on  the  German  government,  in  the  hope  that 
a better  understanding  would  be  brought 
about,  and  so,  from  the  beginning,  as  shown 
by  Lord  Strathcona’s  letters  under  instruc- 
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tions  from  the  government,  we  made  these 
representations.  Unfortunately,  all  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  proved  un- 
successful. Representations  were  made 
through  the  diplomatic  channels  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  but  without  success.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1901,  and  particularly  in 
November,  we  concluded  that  as  the  usual 
form  of  diplomatic  negotiations  through  the 
imperial  authorities  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, we  would  avail  ourselves  of  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  holds  the  very  honourable  posi- 
tion of  Imperial  German  Consul  in  Mont- 
real, Mr.  Bopp.  He  was  good  enough  to 
meet  us  in  a friendly  spirit  and  gave  us  the 
use  of  his  official  channel  of  communication 
to  express  our  views.  Of  course,  represent- 
ing the  German  government,  in  our  conver- 
sations with  him,  he  was  by  no  means  ready 
to  accept  our  views,  but  we  thought  that  we 
should  press  the  matter  upon  the  German 
government  through  him,  as  well  as  through 
the  more  official  channels  of  the  colonial 
office.  Thereupon,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  after  a conference  held  by  the 
right  hon.  leader  of  the  government  (Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier)  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Customs  (Hon.  Mr.  Paterson)  and  my- 
self with  Mr.  Bopp  we  prepared  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : — 

RELATIONS  WITH  GERMANY— MR.  FIELD- 
ING’S MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  GERMAN 
CONSUL  AT  MONTREAL. 

The  undersigned  Minister  of  Finance,  having 
in  conjunction  with  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Honourable  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs,  had  an  interview  at  Ottawa 
with  Herr  Franz  Bopp,  His  Imperial  German 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Montreal,  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  relations  between  the  German  empire 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  submits  for  ihe 
consideration  of  council  the  following  obser- 
vations thereon. 

Prior  to  31st  July,  1893,  Canada,  as  a portion 
of  the  British  empire,  received  the  most  favour- 
able tariff  treatment  in  Germany,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  had  long  existed  be- 
tween that  country  and  Great  Britain.  On  the 
date  named,  that  treaty,  having  been  denounced 
by  the  British  government,  ceased  to  have 
effect.  Provisional  agreements  have  since  been 
entered  into  from  time  to  time  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Canada,  however,  has 
been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  such  agree- 
ments. The  products  of  Canada  are  no  longer 
admitted  into  Germany  on  the  favoured  terms 
known  in  the  German  tariff  as  ‘ conventional 
duties,’  but  are  specially  excluded  therefrom 
and  made  subject  to  the  higher  duties  of  the 
general  tariff.  The  reason  assigned  by  the 
German  government  for  this  discrimination 
against  Canada  is  the  enactment  by  the  Do- 
minion of  legislation  granting  preferential  tariff 


rates  to  the  products  of  Great  Britain.  The 
undersigned  desires  to  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  the  Canadian  government  was  not  designed 
to  give  any  foreign  nation  more  favoured  treat- 
ment than  was  to  be  allowed  to  Germany.  The 
Canadian  policy  has  been  confined  to  a read- 
justment of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  British  empire  of  which  it 
is  a part,  a domestic  affair  which  could  hardly 
be  open  to  reasonable  objection  by  any  foreign 
government.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
action  of  Canada  afforded  no  just  ground  for 
complaint  by  Germany.  The  undersigned  is  of 
opinion  that  there  has  been  some  misconcep- 
tion of  the  Canadian  policy  in  this  respect,  and 
hopes  that  upon  further  consideration  the  Ger- 
man government  will  see  that  Canada,  in  tak- 
ing the  step  referred  to,  did  not  forfeit  her 
claim  to  the  advantages  accorded  by  Germany 
to  the  most  favoured  nations. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  purpose  of  the 
Canadian  policy  in  question,  the  undersigned 
invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  was  largely 
in  favour  of  Germany  under  the  treaty,  has 
continued  to  be  equally  favourable  since  the 
treaty  ceased  to  exist.  Canada  was  and  still 
is  a large  purchaser  of  German  goods,  while 
Germany  was  and  still  is  but  a small  pur- 
chaser of  the  products  of  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  will  clearly  show  how  largely  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Germany  : 

IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  INTO  CANADA 
FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


1896  $5,931,459 

1897  6,493,363 

1898  5,584,014 

1899  7,393,453 

1900  8,383,493 

1901  ••  ••  7,021,405 


These  imports  it  is  believed  have  been  sub- 
stantially all  of  German  origin. 

TOTA.L  EXPORTS  OF  CANADA  TO  GERMANY 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 


1896  $ 757,531 

1897  1,045,432 

1898. 1,837,448 

1899  2,219,569 

1900  ..  1,715,903 

1901  2,141,552 


A portion  of  these  exports  was  not  Canadian 
but  merely  passed  through  Canada  in  transit. 
The  following  statement  shows  more  accurately 
to  what  extent  Germany  is  a buyer  of  Canadian 
goods  : — 

EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA 
TO  GERMANY  DURING  THE  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


1896  $ 606,919 

1897  764,589 

1898  1,419,096 

1899  1,310,373 

1900  1,128,163 

1901  1,374,616 


In  view  of  this  evidence  that  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  continues  'to  be  very 
largely  in  favour  of  Germany,  the  purchases 
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from  that  country  being  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  Germany’s  purchases  from  Canada, 
the  undersigned  thinks  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment may  be  fairly  asked  to  give  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Dominion  the  most  favoured  treat- 
ment in  the  German  markets. 

The  fact  that  Canada,  while  so  largely  a pur- 
chaser of  the  goods  of  Germany,  is  treated  un- 
favourably by  the  tariff  laws  of  that  country, 
is  regarded  by  many  in  the  Dominion  as  evi- 
dence of  unfriendliness  and  has  led  to  de- 
mands for  retaliatory  tariff  legislation.  The 
Canadian  government  have  not  yielded  to  such 
demands,  deeming  it  better  to  place  the  facts 
before  the  German  government  in  the  hope  that 
the  present  discrimination  against  the  products 
of  Canada  may  be  removed. 

The  Canadian  government  would  at  a con- 
venient moment  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
general  question  of  trade  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Dominion.  The  undersigned  un- 
derstands, however,  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  German  government  at  present  to  make  any 
commercial  treaties  extending  beyond  the  year 
1903,  it  being  desired  that  at  that  time  all  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  foreign  nations  shall 
be  subject  to  revision.  It  would  therefore  be 
inexpedient  for  the  Canadian  government  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  at  this  moment  with  a 
view  to  a general  treaty  with  Germany.  Nego- 
tiations of  that  character  necessarily  occupy 
considerable  time  and  it  is  probable  that  be- 
fore any  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both 
countries  could  be  reached  the  period  for  which 
the  German  government  are  disposed  to  agree 
would  almost  have  expired. 

The  undersigned  therefore  submits  that,  re- 
serving for  further  consideration  the  question 
of  a treaty  to  take  effect  after  the  year  1903, 
it  is  desirable  that  a friendly  temporary  ar- 
rangement be  made  with  Germany.  In  view  of 
the  figures  already  presented,  showing  how 
largely  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of 
Germany,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  German  government  to  take  that  important 
fact  into  consideration  and  extend  to  Canada 
the  tariff  advantages  from  which  the  Dominion 
is  at  present  excluded. 

The  only  matters  in  which  the  products  of 
Germany  are  at  any  disadvantage  in  the  Cana- 
dian markets  as  compared  with  the  products 
of  other  foreign  countries  are  those  which  arise 
out  of  the  arrangements  made  between  France 
and  Canada  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1894. 
The  advantages  of  that  treaty  were  extended  to 
Germany  and  were  only  withdrawn  after  the 
adoption  by  the  German  government  of  the  ad- 
verse policy  which  is  the  subject  of  this  mem- 
orandum. In  the  event  of  Germany  agreeing  to 
allow  favoured  nation  treatment  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  the  benefits  which  are  granted 
to  France  under  the  treaty  of  1894,  should,  of 
course,  be  extended  to  Germany,  thus  placing 
German  goods  in  every  respect  on  equal  terms 
with  the  goods  of  other  foreign  countries. 

The  making  of  a formal  treaty  would  require 
the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of 
Canada.  But  while  recognizing  this  fact,  the 
undersigned  is  of  opinion  that  a friendly  ex- 
change of  views  between  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  and  Herr  Bopp,  representing 
the  government  of  Germany,  may  be  very  use- 
ful in  bringing  about  a better  understanding, 
and  therefore  it  is  recommended  that  a copy 
of  this  memorandum  be  furnished  confidentially 


to  Herr  Bopp.  If  Herr  Bopp  should  be  able  to 
intimate  at  an  early  date  that  the  suggestions 
herein  made  are  received  with  favour  steps 
could  then  be  taken  to  have  the  matter  dealt 
with  more  formally  through  the  proper  treaty- 
making  channels. 

(Sd.)  W.  S.  FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Department  of  Finance, 

Ottawa,  November  18,  1901. 

The  figures  in  this  memorandum  are 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1901.  The  figures  for  the 
following  year  sustain  the  position  taken  as 
to  the  large  balance  of  trade  favourable 
to  Germany.  In  that  year,  1902,  our  im- 
ports from  Germany  for  home  consumption 
were  $10,823,169,  while  our  exports  to  Ger- 
many of  the  produce  of  Canada  were  only 
$1,298,654.  Sir,  I regret  to  have  to  say  that 
unfortunately  all  these  efforts  to  bring  about 
a better  understanding  with  Germany  have 
failed.  We  have  patiently,  as  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  for  the  long  period  of  five 
years  endeavoured  to  bring  about  such  an 
understanding— a longer  period  than  some 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  willing  to 
wait,  for  they  criticised  us,  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  because  we  did  not  make  some 
hostile  movement  in  previous  years.  How- 
ever, Sir,  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 
to  let  the  matter  stand  in  its  present  position 
any  longer. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  After 
these  five  years  of  careful,  patient  negotia- 
tion, we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  place  all 
the  facts  before  the  parliament  of  Canada 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  will  assert  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  make  ar- 
rangements, either  as  respects  their  trade 
or  any  other  matters,  with  the  mother  coun- 
try or  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  with- 
out admitting  the  right  of  any  foreign 
nation  to  interfere  in  the  matter  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Our  Ger- 
mani  friends  have  given  us  some  idea  of  how 
we  may  deal  with  a matter  of  that  sort. 
We  have  not  any  legislation  in  our  tariff 
at  present  which  would  enable  us  to  deal 
with  such  an  exceptional  condition.  Our 
German  friends  have  shown  us,  however, 
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liow  the  thing  may  be  done  if  we  care  to 
follow  them.  I have  in  my  hands  an  ex- 
tract from  the  new  German  tariff.  This  is 
the  tariff  law  which  was  recently  passed 
but  which  I think  is  not  in  operation  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  brought  into 
operation  by  order  later  on.  But  it  is  the 
latest  German  tariff  law.  It  says: 

Dutiable  goods  proceeding  from  states  that 
treat  German  ships  or  products  less  favourably 
than  those  of  other  nations  may  without  pre- 
judice to  the  tariff  duties,  be  burdened  with 
a surtax  ranging  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  tariff 
duty  imposed  on  such  goods,  or  even  with  a 
surtax  equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
themselves.  Goods  free  of  duty  in  virtue  of  the 
tariff  may  under  the  same  conditions  be  taxed 
with  a duty  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem. 

Germany  would  hardly  be  able  to  com- 
plain if  we  should  copy  that  clause  into 
our  tariff. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear.  Put 
it  there. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  But  still 
with  that  policy  of  moderation  which  has 
always  to  be  observed 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  We  may 
learn  a useful  lesson  from  foreign  coun- 
tries without  going  too  far  in  the  matter. 
We  do  not  propose  to  interfere,  as  the  Ger- 
man tariff  proposes  to  do,  with  free  imports. 
In  their  proposal  and  the  power  they  take 
in  their  tariff,  they  can  impose  a duty  on 
free  goods  ; goods  which  would  otherwise 
be  free  but  which  in  this  particular  case 
would  be  dutiable.  We  do  not  propose  to 
do  that.  But  we  do  propose  that  as  res- 
pects the  dutiable  goods  we  shall  insert 
in  our  tariff  a clause  to  the  effect  that 
when  any  foreign  country  treats  the  im- 
ports from  Canada  on  less  favourable  terms 
than  the  imports  from  other  countries  ; then 
in  such  a case  there  may  be  imposed  on 
the  goods  of  such  foreign  country,  a sur- 
tax over  and  above  the  duties  expressed 
in  schedule  A of  our  tariff,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  general  tariff,  such 
surtax  to  be  one-third  of  the  duty  so  ex- 
pressed in  schedule  A of  the  general  tariff. 
This  clause  the  House  will  observe  is  gen- 
eral in  its  terms  and  may  be  applied  at 
any  time  to  any  foreign  country  which 


treats  Canadian  products  unfavourably. 
But  we  propose  to  apply  it  immediately 
to  the  case  of  Germany  and  it  will  take 
effect  as  respects  all  German  goods  in  all 
the  customs-houses  of  Canada  to-morrow 
morning 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.  Hear,  hear. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE— Subject, 
however,  to  this  reasonable  qualification  that 
it  shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  which  have 
been  actually  purchased  by  any  corporation, 
firm  or  person  in  Canada  prior  to  this  mo- 
ment for  immediate  transportation  to  Cana- 
da. With  that  qualification,  at  every  cus- 
tom-house in  Canada  to-morrow  the  sur- 
tax will  be  imposed  on  German  goods.  One 
effect  of  this  I suppose  will  naturally  be  to 
diminish  our  imports  from  Germany  and 
to  lead  our  importers  to  send  their  orders 
to  countries  which  are  more  disposed  to 
buy  from  us,  and  I suppose  one  effect  will 
be  to  give  a further  encouragement  to  the 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies.  If 
that  should  happen  that  also  would  be  of 
some  advantage. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  tariff  mat- 
ters to  which  I wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  House.  While  we  have  desired  to 
meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  the  tariff 
schedules,  there  are  a few  items  which  stand 
in  peculiar  circumstances.  For  the  past  year 
the  manufacture  of  rails  has  been  carried 
on  to  some  extent  in  connection  with  the 
great  enterprises  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
government,  recognizing  that  industry  as 
one  deserving  of  encouragement,  gave  the 
company  a large  order  for  rails,  which  it 
was  only  able  in  part  to  fill.  We  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  view  with  favour  a pro- 
posal to  extend  to  this  manufacture  the 
same  degree  of  tariff  encouragement  which 
is  enjoyed  by  most  of  our  industries.  But 
we  have  hesitated  to  do  that  in  this  case, 
because  we  were  not  satisfied  that  the  mill 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  in  a position  to 
supply  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  rails  required  by  the  Canadian  railways. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  imposition 
of  a duty  under  such  conditions  would  not 
serve  its  purpose.  We  have  decided  that 
while  we  should  not  be  justified  in  imposing 
a duty  now,  we  may  reasonably  ask  the 
House  to  agree  to  a duty,  to  take  effect 
I when  there  are  rail  mills,  either  at  Sault 
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Ste.  Marie  or  elsewhere,  in  a position  to  turn 
out  rails  of  proper  quality  and  in  reasonable 
quantity.  We,  therefore,  ask  that  power 
be  given  to  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
impose  by  Order  in  Council  a duty  of  $7 
per  ton  on  steel  rails,  provided,  however, 
that  such  order  shall  not  be  passed  until 
the  government  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
rail  mills  in  Canada  making  the  best  quality 
of  rails,  and  in  a sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  market. 
This  duty,  when  imposed,  will,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  the  British  preference  as 
usual. 

Another  industry  on  whose  behalf  urgent 
representations  have  been  made  to  us,  is 
the  lead  industry  of  British  Columbia. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  duties  which  the 
people  interested  in  that  industry  desired  to 
see  imposed  would  necessitate  a readjust- 
ment of  other  duties,  involving  considerable 
increases  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  en- 
tertain. Therefore,  so  far  as  tariff  changes 
are  concerned,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
agree  to  the  proposals.  Nevertheless,  we 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  lead  indus- 
try and  realize  the  desirability  of  encourag- 
ing it,  and  we  are  willing  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  situation  may  be  met  by  some  re- 
adjustment of  the  law  respecting  bounties 
on  lead.  Further  than  this  we  are  unable 
to  go  at  present. 

Another  industry  which  occupies  a peculiar 
position  is  that  of  binder  twine.  In  1897 
we  placed  binder  twine  on  the  free  list. 
It  was  said  by  many  people  that  that  was 
the  death  blow  of  the  binder  twine  industry. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  there  are  more 
binder  twine  factories  in  Canada  to-day 
without  a duty,  than  there  were  with  a 
duty— another  instance  showing  that  theories 
and  facts  do  not  always  come  together. 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  We  have  seen  a lot  of 
those  theories  to-day. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  I am  look- 
ing at  my  hon.  friend.  I see  the  whole 
World  when  I look  at  him. 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  It  is  not  a bad  looking 
world  either. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  Oh,  the 
world  looks  very  pleasant.  With  a good 
government  and  a good  tariff,  it  is  not  such 
a bad  world.  With  respect  to  the  binder 


twine  industry,  up  to  a certain  point  it 
seemed  to  flourish  on  a free  trade  basis  ; but 
a peculiar  position  has  arisen  owing  to  the 
legislation  of  the  American  government  with 
respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  gov- 
ernment has  imposed  an  export  duty  of 
three-eighths  of  a cent  per  pound  on  manilla 
exported  to  all  countries,  with  the  proviso 
that  where  the  manilla  goes  to  the  United 
States  and  is  used  in  manufactures,  the 
manufacturer  shall  be  allowed  a rebate 
equalling  the  amount  of  the  export  duty. 
This  practically  amounts  to  a bounty  to 
the  American  manufacturer-  to  the  extent 
of  that  duty.  In  the  case  of  the  binder  twine 
manufacturer  in  Canada,  this  works  a par- 
ticular hardship.  While  he  has  no  advant- 
age whatever  in  our  tariff,  his  American 
competitor,  besides  being  aided  by  this 
bounty,  has  free  access  to  our  market.  This 
is  a condition  of  affairs  which  we  admit 
calls  for  some  action  ; and  though  we  are 
not  dealing  with  it  in  the  tariff  resolutions, 
the  government  will  introduce,  before  the 
session  closes,  some  legislation  whereby  the 
binder  twfine  manufacturers  of  Canada  will 
be  compensated  for  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  suffer  as  respects  the  export 
duty  on  manilla  imposed  by  the  American 
government. 

There  is  an  item  in  the  tariff  which  im- 
poses a duty  upon  foreign-built  ships  when 
entered  for  registration  in  Canada.  We 
found  that  some  persons  evaded  the  provis- 
ions of  that  law  by  taking  foreign-built  ships 
to  Newfoundland,  registering  them  as  British 
ships,  and  then  bringing  them  as  such  into 
Canada.  To  prevent  this  evasion,  we  pro- 
vided by  legislation  last  session  for  the  im- 
position of  a license  fee  upon  all  foreign- 
built  ships  engaging  in  our  coasting  trade. 
That  Bill  did  not  at  once  become  law,  but  was 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
imperial  government.  It  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  His  Majesty’s  government,  and 
is  now  in  force.  We  did  not  repeal  the 
duty  on  ships  last  session,  so  that  as  the 
matter  stands  at  present  we  have  both  the 
duty  and  the  license  fee,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  the  intention  of  parliament.  We 
therefore  propose  to  repeal  the  tariff  item 
which  imposes  the  duty,  and  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  be  regulated  by  the  license  fee. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  granted  ex- 
emption of  duty  on  machinery  imported  for 
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the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar.  That 
exemption  expired  on  the  1st  of  April.  We 
propose  to  renew  it  for  another  year  up 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1904. 

With  a view  of  encouraging  alluvial  gold 
mining  in  the  Yukon  district,  we  propose 
to  ask  the  House  to  place  on  the  free  list 
until  the  30th  of  June,  1904,  machinery  and 
appliances  of  a kind  not  made  in  Canada  for 
exclusive  use  in  alluvial  gold  mining. 

I think  I have  now  stated  all  the  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  tariff. 

% 

Mr.  MACLEAN.  Woollens. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.  There  is 
one  other  change  which  is  not  included  in 
my  resolutions,  but  which  will  come  later. 
There  is  a provision  in  the  Customs  Act 
that  we  may  admit  free  of  duty  certain  ar- 
ticles for  the  use  of  manufacturers.  I sup- 
pose the  principle  should  hold  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less  ; and  if  we  could 
take  the  duty  off  altogether,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a sensible  inference  that  we  could  take 
off  part  of  it.  However,  the  Act  is  not  so 
interpreted.  If  we  want  to  give  the  manu- 
facturer absolute  freedom  of  duty,  we  can 
do  it  ; but  if  we  think  that  this  is  too  much 
and  want  to  give  him  something  less  it  is 
held  that  under  the  present  Act  we  have 
not  power  to  do  it.  There  are  some  curious 
things  in  connection  -with  the  administration 
of  our  tariff  laws.  There  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  found  that  the  raw  materials  which  have 
to  be  imported  from  a foreign  country  are 
charged  a higher  duty  than  the  manufac- 
tured article  made  from  such  materials 
which  comes  in  from  Great  Britain  under 
the  preferential  tariff.  With  the  view  of 
meeting  such  a case,  we  propose  to  amend 
the  Customs  Act  so  that  we  shall  not  only 
have  the  power  in  such  a case  to  abolish 
the  duty,  but  to  reduce  it. 

There  is  another  matter,  perhaps  some- 
what outside  the  line  of  the  budget,  but 
nevertheless  of  much  importance,  as  to  which 
I desire  to  make  a short  statement. 

The  Dominion  has  spent  a vast  sum  of 
money  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  in 
the  improvement  of  our  waterway  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river.  Some  years  ago,  these 
canals  had  but  little  depth  of  water.  It 
was  deemed  wise  to  enlarge  and  deepen 
them,  at  a very  heavy  cost  to  the  Canadian 


treasury.  The  canal  system  is  nowf  about 
complete,  and  we  are  looking  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  our  railways,  to  carry  the  great  volume 
of  traffic  which  must  pass  between  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Canada.  Those 
who  are  most  closely  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  waterways  are  naturally 
anxious  that  every  possible  obstacle  may 
be  removed  and  every  reasonable  encourage- 
ment given  for  the  transportation  of  oar 
products  through  these  channels  to  Montreal 
and  other  ocean  ports.  A large  deputation 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  traffic  re- 
cently waited  upon  the  government  and 
urged  that,  with  a view  to  giving  greater 
encouragement  to  the  business,  canal  tolls 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  inland  waters 
made  as  free  to  ships  as  the  ocean  is.  The 
government  have  given  the  subject  very 
careful  consideration.  There  is  room  for 
some  doubt  whether  the  tolls  that  are 
charged  are  large  enough  to  be  a serious 
obstacle!  to  the  traffic. 

But  while  these  doubts  exist,  we  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  such  as  should  prevent 
us  giving  the  proposal  a trial.  The  revenue 
involved,  though  considerable,  is  not  large 
enough  to  prove  a disturbing  factor  in  these 
days  of  prosperous  Canadian  finances;  and 
we  would  gladly  yield  up  this  item  of  our 
receipts  if  we  could  feel  assured  that  it 
would  have  the  great  effect  anticipated  by 
the  gentlemen  who  comprised  the  deputa- 
tion. We  desire  to  reserve  our  right  as  to 
future  action,  which  may  depend  upon  the 
results  of  the  experiment  which  we  intend 
to  make.  Subject  to  that  reservation,  I now 
announce  that  the  government  have  deter- 
mined for  a period  of  two  years  to  suspend 
the  charges  for  tolls  and  make  the  entire 
canal  system  of  Canada  absolutely  free  to 
all. 

This,  as  I have  said,  we  will  try  as  an 
experiment.  We  hope  it  may  be  justified, 
and  we  reserve  our  right  as  to  what  may 
be  done  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  We 
think  that  a trial  of  that  kind  will  be  all 
that  those  more  particularly  interested  in 
this  matter  can  ask  us  to  do,  and  we  do  it 
with  the  desire  that  our  great  waterways 
shall  carry  the  traffic  which  nature  has  de- 
stined they  should  carry. 

I am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  every  good  citizen  of 
Canada  will  rejoice  over  the  happy  condl- 
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tions  which  enable  me  to  make  such  a grati- 
fying statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Domin- 
ion. We  have  every  reason  to  view  the 
progress  of  our  country  in  the  past  with 
pleasure.  We  have  even  more  reason  for 
looking  forward  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  great  future  that  is  before  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  dwell  on  this  north- 
ern half  of  the  American  continent.  We 
may  differ  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  our 
gratification  that  prosperity  in  a large  de- 
gree has  visited  our  country.  Never  in 
any  previous  period  in  our  history  was 
the  future  so  full  of  promise.  Never  be- 
fore in  her  history  did  our  country  loom 
so  largely  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
have  ourselves  long  been  aware  of  the  mag- 
nificent resources  of  our  vast  territories, 
but  our  efforts  to  make  these  resources 
known  and  appreciated  abroad  have  some- 
times been  less  successful  than  could  have 
been  wished.  But  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  past  in  that  respect,  we  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  now.  In  the  mother  coun- 
try, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  republic  to  the  south  of  us,  the  story 
of  Canada’s  advancement,  Canada’s  wealth 
of  resources,  and  Canada’s  splendid  future 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people,  aud 
many  thousands  of  immigrants  of  the  best 
class  are  crowding  the  steamships  and  the 
railway  trains  in  their  haste  to  reach  the 
new  country.  We  have  every  reason  to  wel- 
come these  people.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  casting  in  their  lot  with  us. 
Let  us,  to  whom,  as  members  of  parliament, 
is  given  the  high  privilege  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  Dominion,  fail  not  in  any- 
thing that  is  within  our  power  to  give  as- 
surance to  our  new  citizens  that  the  land 
to  which  they  have  come  is  one  that  will 
reward  intelligent  ai.d  faithful  labour  with 
the  blessings  of  peace,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. I beg  to  give  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : 

That  it  is  expedient  to  further  amend  ‘ The 
Customs  Tariff,  1897,’  to  the  following  effect 

That  the  following  sections  be  added  to  the 
said  Act  : — 


The  Governor  in  Council  may  by  Order  in 
Council  direct  that  a duty  of  seven  dollars  per 
ton  shall  be  imposed  in  Schedule  A on  all  iron 
and  steel  railway  bars,  or  rails  in  any  form 
for  railways,  imported  into  Canada  ; and  from 
and  after  the  publication  of  such  Order  in 
the  * Canada  Gazette  ’ such  duties  shall  be 
levied,  collected  and  paid  on  all  such  rails  • 
and  thereafter  item  238  in  Schedule  A and  item 
585  in  Schedule  B shall  be  repealed. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  Order  shall  not 
be  passed  until  the  Governor  in  Council  is  satis- 
fied that  steel  rails  of  the  best  quality,  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  Canadian  railways,  are  being 
manufactured  in  Canada,  from  steel  made  in 
Canada,  m sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  or- 
dinary requirements  of  the  marnet. 

Articles  which  are  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  which  treats 
imports  from  Canada  less  favourably  than  those 
from  other  countries  may  be  subject  to  a sur- 
tax over  and  above  the  duties  of  Schedule  A, 
such  surtax  in  every  case  to  be  one-third  of  thé 
duty  as  fixed  by  such  Schedule  A. 

Such  surtax  shall  apply  to  any  article,  the 
chief  value  of  which  was  produced  in  such  for- 
eign country,  although  it  may  have  been  im- 
proved or  advanced  in  value  by  the  labour  of 
another  country,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  regulations 
thereunder. 

Any  question  arising  as  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  goods  coming  under  the  operation  of  this 
section  shall  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms, whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

The  Minister  of  Customs,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  in  Council,  may  make  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Such  surtax  shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  ac- 
tually purchased  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of 
April,  1903,  by  any  corporation,  firm  or  person 
in  Canada,  for  immediate  transportation  to 
Canada. 

That  the  period  of  exemption  from  duty  of 
machinery  of  every  kind  and  structural  iron 
and  steel  for  use  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  beet  root  be  extended  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1904. 

That  item  409  in  Schedule  A,  respecting  duty 
on  ships  and  other  vessels  built  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  applying  for  Canadian  register,  be 
repealed. 

That  machinery  and  appliances  of  a kind  not 
made  in  Canada  for  exclusive  use  in  alluvial 
gold  mining  be  added  to  the  free  list  until  June 
30,  1904. 
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BUDGET  SPEECH 

DELIVERED  BY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  FIELDING,  M.F. 

nVI  INISTER  OF  I IN’ Æ UST  C EJ 

IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1904 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

Hon.  W.  S.  FIELDING  (Minister  of  Finance)^moved: 

That  tlie  House  go  into  committee  to  consider  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supply  to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker  in  presenting  my  eighth  budget,  I prosperity  of 
rejoice  that  I am  in  a position  to  congratulate  the  House  upon  Canada- 
the  continuance,  in  a very  large  degree,  of  that  prosperity  which 
Canada  has  enjoyed  for  a long  time. 

Some  recent  conditions  have  not  been  so  favourable  as  some  conditions^iot 
might  desire.  The  severity  of  the  winter,  the  unusually  heavy  fav0Ulable- 
snowTfall  in  central  Canada,  the  lateness  of  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation on  our  inland  waters — all  these  things  have  to  some  ex- 
tent operated  to  disturb  our  ordinary  business  conditions  ; but 
any  disturbance  of  that  kind  will  of  course  only  he  temporary. 

Ear  from  complaining  of  the  influence  of  winter,  we  should  re-  Canadian 
cognize  the  fact  that  we  have  compensation  in  other  directions,  able  asset™  U 
for  the  steady  cold  season  lends  itself  to  that  great  lumbering 
industry  which  is  so  important  to  Canada.  Jack  Frost  continues 
to  he  one  of  our  best  friends,  and  the  Canadian  winter  one  of 
Canada’s  most  valuable  assets. 

There  is  some  anxiety  in  the  industrial  world,  among  our  Effects  of  a 
manufacturers,  not  because  of  any  conditions  which  exist  in  Can-  theru!s.0n  m 
ada,  but  rather  because  of  conditions  which  it  is  feared  do  exist, 
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or  are  likely  to  exist,  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  republic  to  the  south.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  minds 
of  our  manufacturing  people  that  the  signs  of  depression  which 
have  already  appeared  across  the  border  will  continue,  and  that 
there  may  be  a period  of  severe  depression  in  that  country,  the 
effects  of  which  would  cross  the  border  in  the  shape  of 
an  increased  and  perhaps  an  illegitimate  competition.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  ignore  considerations  of  that  kind.  In  the 
fixing  of  our  own  fiscal  policy  We  are  bound  to  take  note  of  these 
things.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  point  the  moral  of  a depression 
that  prevails  in  the  most  highly  protected  country  in  the  world. 
There  is  a tendency  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  a high  tariff  policy  to  believe  that  such  a policy  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  prosperity.  Yet  we  have  the  remarkable  fact 
to-day  that  our  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  chiefly  alarmed 
lest  there  should  be  a great  depression  in  the  very  country  where 
depression  ought  to  be  impossible,  if  high  tariffs  are  a guarantee 
of  prosperity.  Indeed,  I think  it  would  not  be  a mistake  to  say 
that,  as  between  the  two  countries  to-day,  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness is  better  in  Canada  with  a moderate  tariff  than  it  is  in  the 
neighbouring  republic  where  they  have  the  highest  tariff  known 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  much  in  the  outlook  to-day  which  calls  for  serious 
consideration,  for  careful  thought  and  for  careful  action,  on  the 
part  of  men  both  in  public  and  private  life.  But  while  there  is 
need  for  thought  and  for  caution,  there  is  no  need  for  discour- 
agement. The  business  conditions  of  Canada  generally  I be- 
lieve to  be  sound,  and  our  crop  prospects  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  look  forward 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  a continuance  of  that  great  and 
growing  prosperity  for  which  Canada  has  been  so  noted  during 
the  past  few  years. 

FISCAL  YEAR  3902-3. 

Our  last  session  of  parliament  was  so  protracted  that  before 
the  close  we  were  able  to  present  to  the  House  the  outlines  of 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year 
which  had  then  recently  closed,  and  since  then  the  public 
accounts  have  been  laid  on  the  table,  so  that  only  a passing  allu- 
sion is  needed  to  the  finances  of  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
3 0th  June,  1903. 
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My  estimate  for  the  revenue  of  that  year  was  $65,000,000.  f6e6v0e^u0e68  93 
The  actual  revenue  was  $66,037,068.93,  an  increase  of  revenue 
beyond  my  estimate  of  $1,037,068.93. 

The  estimate  of  the  expenditure  proved  to  be  a very  close  Expenditure 

r r f $51,691,902.76. 

one.  The  estimate  was  $51,650,000.  The  actual  expenditure  of 
the  year  was  $51,691,902.76,  being  an  increase  of  expenditure 
over  the  amount  which  I ventured  to  speak  of  in  my  anticipa- 
tions in  the  last  budget  to  the  extent  of  $41,902.76. 

I estimated  that  we  would  probably  have  on  the  operations 
of  the  year  a surplus  of  $13,350,000.  The  out-turn  of  the  year  Surplus 
gave  us  a surplus  of  $14,345,166.17.  The  surplus  thus  was 
nearly  $1,000,000  more  than  the  sum  at  which  I placed  it  in  the 
last  budget  speech.  That  surplus  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  Canada. 

The  revenue  increased  over  1902  by  $7,986,287.90,  while  Tncreased 

J 7 7 7 revenues  over 

the  expenditure  increased  by  $932,510.79.  Too  often  it  hap-  ^cLased6’287 
pens  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  public  bodies 
charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs  that  where  you  are 
blessed  with  an  increase  of  revenue  you  also  have  a correspond- 
ing increase  of  expenditure,  but  we  are  happily  able  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  the  experience  of  this  government  in  recent  years, 
for  in  the  figures  which  I have  presented  to  you  I have  shown 
you  that  while  in  the  year  1903  we  increased  our  revenue  by 
nearly  $8,000,000,  we  only  increased  our  expenditure  on  con- 
solidated fund  account  by  $932,510.79: 


FISCAL  TEAR  ENDED  oOTH  JUNE,  1903. 


- 

Actual. 

Estimate. 

Increase. 

Revenue  

$ eta. 

66,037,668  93 
51,692,902  76 

$ cts, 

65,000,000  00 
51,650,000  00 

$ cts. 

1,037,068  93 
41,902  76 

Expenditure . 

Surplus 

14,345,166  17 

13,350,000  00 

995,166  17 

Revenue  underestimated  by $ 1,037, 0G8  93 

Expenditure  underestimated  by $ 41,902  76 

Surplus $14,345,166  17 

Surplus  estimated  in  Budget  Speech,  1903 $13,350,000  00 

Results  better  than  estimate  by $ 995,166  17 
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I have  a statement  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  during 
the  year  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a comfortable 
increase  all  along  the  line.  It  reads  as  follows  : — 

DETAILS  OF  REVENUE  1903. 


Service. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Increase. 

Customs ..... 

Excise  

Post  Office 

Railways ....  

Dominion  Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

$ cts. 

32,191,978  47 
11,197.133  40 
3,918,415  55 
5,918,997  60 
1,227,976  75 
3,596,288  26 

$ cts. 

37,001,726  90 
12,013,779  00 
4,397,832  51 
6,584,797  93 
1,695,591  63 
4,343,340  96 

$ cts. 

4,809,748  43 
816,645  60 
479,416  96 
665,800  33 
467,614  88 
747,052  70 

58,050,790  03 

66,037,068  93 

7,986,278  90 

The  increase  in  the  revenue  of  1903  over  1902  is  at  the  rate 
of  13f  per  cent. 


POST  OFFICE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

I have  called  attention  to  the  different  branches  of  the  service 
in  which  the  revenue  has  increased,  and  while  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  such  returns  from  all  the  departments,  I should  refer  to 
one  particularly,  because  I think  it  is  one  in  which  the  minister 
at  the  head  of  the  department  is  deserving  of  the  highest  pr  lise. 
I refer  to  my  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  (Sir  Wm.  Mu- 
lock).  For  many  years  the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  carried  on  with  a large  deficit.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  we  could  not  conduct  the  affairs  of  that  department 
without  such  a deficit. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  that  the  late  Minister  of  Finance 
and  other  members  of  the  late  government  also  took  the  view 
that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  any  reduction  in  postal  rates  in 
Canada,  because  of  the  very  large  drain  that  there  would  be  on 
the  treasury  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 
When  my  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  came  into  power, 
he  seemed  to  take  a different  view.  He  seemed  to  have  faith  in 
the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  have  increased  revenues  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  increased  accommodation  to  the  public.  We 
know  of  the  very  important  step  which  he  took  when  he  adopted 
a measure  which  gave  us  the  blessing — the  word  is  not  too  strong 
— of  penny  postage  throughout  Canada.  I think  it  was  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  who  estimated  that  in  adopting  that  system  the 
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Postmaster  General  was  flinging  away  revenue  to  tlie  amount  of 
a million  dollars.  That  is  only  another  form  of  saying  that  you 
reduce  tho  taxes  on  the  people  to  the  extent  of  a million  dollars. 

We  know,  Sir,  that  the  reduction  was  brought  about,  that  there 
was  a reduction  of  one-tliird  in  the  rate  of  our  common  postage, 
and  there  was  a reduction  of  a material  character  in  the  postage 
to  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we  find  that  at  a 
time  when  we  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  a deficit,  at  a 
time  when,  if  my  lion,  friend  the  Postmaster  General  had  come 
before  parliament  and  admitted  that  he  had  a deficit  of  a large 
amount  he  would  still  have  had  a splendid  record  in  comparison 
with  the  record  of  his  predecessors,  we  have  a different  con- 
dition from  that,  and  my  lion,  friend  the  Postmaster  General 
is  in  a position  to  point  out  that  while  granting  these  reductions, 
he  is  able  to  have  a larger  revenue  than  ever  before,  and  not  only 

a larger  revenue  but  to  wipe  out  the  deficits  and  to  convert  them  Deficits  con- 
verted into 

into  surpluses.  surpluses. 

The  post  office  deficit  in  1896,  as  stated  in  the  public  ac_^oo  997  1896f 
counts,  was  $700,997.  There  was  an  inquiry  afterwards  by  a 
commissioner  which  rèsulted  in  some  re-adjustment  of  the  ac- 
counts, and  I think  that  in  the  post  office  accounts,  the  figures 
differed  a little  from  the  figures  in  the  accounts  of  the  Finance 
Department,  but  figuring  one  year  with  another,  the  statement 
will  be  found  correct,  and  so  I take  the  figures  which  are  found 
in  the  accounts  in  the  Finance  Department.  In  1896,  as  I have 
said,  there  was  a deficit  of  $700,997.  There  were  also  accumu- 
lations of  deficits  not  provided  for  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a special  vote,  and  which  are  not  referred  to  here.  In  1897,  the 
deficit  was  reduced  from  $700,997  to  $586,539. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  That  was  by  a special  vote  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  The  special  vote  simply  dealt  with  these 
accumulations. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  That  special  vote  provided  for  that  deficit. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  No,  my  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Sproule)  is 
wrong  ; the  special  vote  simply  wiped  out  old  deficits  which  had 
accumulated  in  previous  years.  The  accounts  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  showed  from  year  to  year  certain  defhits, 
and  these  are  the  figures  that  I have  quoted  ; but  over  and 

above  these  there  were  found  these  accumulations  of  ar- 
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rearages,  debts  due  by  the  post  office  which  bad  not  been  dealt 
with,  and  my  lion,  friend  the  Postmaster  General  took  a .special 
vote  to  wipe  these  out  and  start  afresh. 

Mr.  SPBOULE.  That  is  what  I say. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  That  special  vote  was  for  the  payment 
of  past  deficits  and  it  had  nothing  wdiatever  to  do  with  the  later 
deficit  to  which  I refer. 

Mr.  SPBOULE.  That  special  vote  provided  for  the  deficit 
up  to  that  date. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  It  was  not  the  deficit  that  I am  speaking 
of,  but  the  deficits  prior  to  1896,  the  deficits  that  my  hon.  friend 
the  Postmaster  General  had  nothing  to  do  with  except  to  pro- 
vide for  them  and  wipe  them  out. 

Mr.  SPBOULE.  I say  that  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  The*  following  statement  will  show  the 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  several  years  : 


Post  Office. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1896 

2,964,014 

3,665,011 

700,997 

1897 

3,202,938 

3,789,478 

586,539 

1898 

3,527,809 

3,575,411 

47, 602 

1899 

3,193,777 

3,603,799 

410,021 

1900 

3,205,535 

3,758,014 

552,479 

1901....  . 

3,441,504 

3,931,446 

489,941 

1902 

3,918,415 

4,023,G36 

105,221 

1903 

4,397,832 

4,105,178 

292,654 

In  1899  there  was  a deficit  of  $410,021  ; that  was  the  year 
when  the  reduction  of  postage  took  place. 

As  my  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster  General  has  pointed  out, 
if  you  compare  service  with  service  and  omit  the  items  for  the 
Yukon  and  Atlin  districts,  there  was  in  the  year  1902  an  actual 
surplus  ; but  I am  taking  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the 
public  accounts,  and  the  total  expenditure,  including  the  Atlin 
and  Yukon,  showed  a deficit  in  1902  of  $105,221.  In  1908,  not 
taking  into  account  service  for  service  ; making  no  comparisons 
as  respects  the  degree  or  service  rendered  at  one  time  or  another 
—though  we  know  that  these  comparisons  show  very  favourably 
to  the  present  Postmaster  General — but  simply  taking  the  re- 
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suits  £is  we  find  them  in  the  public  accounts  ; in  the  year  1903, 
instead  of  having  a deficit  of  $700,000,  as  we  had  in  1896  with 
the  three  cent  rate  ; in  1903  we  have  a two  cent  rate  (involv- 
ing as  Sir  Charles  Tupper  said  a gift  of  $1,000,000  to  the 
people)  and  besides  that  we  have  a clear  surplus  in  the  Post 
Ofiice  Department  of  $292,000. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  for  comparison  to  have  a state- 
ment side  by  side  for  the  two  years  as  to  all  classes  of  expendi- 
ture, and  therefore  I present  the  following  statement  : 

Gross  Expenditure  of  1902-3  compared  with  1901-2. 


Service. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$ cts.' 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

Consolidated  fund 

50,759,391  97 

51,691,902  76 

932,510  79 

Capital. 

Hallways 

15,102,838  99 

3,053,680  86 

2,019,158  13 

Canals 

2,114,689  88 

1,823,273  61 

291,416  27 

Public  Works 

2,190,125  09 

1,268,004  51 

922,120  58 

Dominion  Lands 

370,837  97 

449,542  20 

78,704  23 

Militia 

299,697  43 

428,223  40 

128,525  97 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  . . . 

448  70 

448  70 

Total,  capital 

10,078,638  06 

7,052,724  58 

3,025,913  48 

Special. 

Railway  subsidies 

2,093,939  00 

1,463,222  34 

030,710  66 

South  African  contingents  and 

Halifax  garrison 

247,741  45 

130,469  53 

117,271  92 

Bounties  on  iron,  steel,  lead,  &c. 

791,089  38 

1,408,252  60 

617,163  22 

Total,  special 

3,132,769  83 

3,001,944  47 

130,825  36 

Total,  capital  and  special. . . 

13,211,407.89 

10,054,669  05 

3,156,738  84 

Total  expenditure  of  all  kinds 

63,970,799  86 

61,746,571  81 

2,224,228  05 

In  the  year  1902  our  expenditures  of  all  kinds  amounted 
to  $63,970,799,  and  in  the  year  1903  our  expenditures  of  all 
kinds  were  $61,746,571.  The  House  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  at  a time  when  we  might  naturally  look  for  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  the  gross  expenditure  of  all  kinds  for  the  year 
1903  was  less  by  $2,224,228,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year. 


Clear  surplus 
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Expenditure 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1903-4. 

With  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on  the  30th  of 
J nne  next,  the  year  has  so  far  advanced  now  that  we  are  in  a po- 
sition to  make  a fairly  close  estimate  as  to  what  the  actual  out- 
come will  be. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEN.  May  I ask  whether  the  statement  is 
correct  that  you  credit  the  income  from  Dominion  lands  to  re- 
venue and  charge  the  expenditure  to  capital  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  There  is  no  change  in  the  method  of 
dealing  with  that  item.  I am  not  sure  but  perhaps  there  is  some 
room  to  debate  as  to  whether  those  two  items  are  dealt  with  pro- 
perly, but  however  that  may  be,  they  have  never  materially 
altered  the  situation  and  no  change  whatever  has  been  made  by 
us  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEN.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  Well,  certain  portions  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  Dominion  lands  arising  out  of  the- 
opening  up  of  the  North-west  and  the  development  of  the 
country  are  charged  to  capital  account.  The  practice  has  been 
continued,  although  the  receipts  from  the  Dominion  lands  go 
into  the  general  fund.  There  is  possibly  room  for  fair  criticism 
as  to  the  method  employed  in  former  years  and  at  the  present 
time  in  respect  to  that  account,  but  it  does  not  materially  alter 
the  general  result  which  I am  presenting. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  the  revenue  for  the  current  year,  of 
which  the  greater  part  has  now  expired,  has  continued  very 
buoyant.  The  following  table  will  show  the  revenue  for  the 
eleven  months  of  this  current  year  as  compared  with  .the  eleven 
months  of  last  year. 


Statement  of  Revenue  to  May  31,  1904,  compared  with  Revenue  to  Same 

Date,  1903. 


— 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

$ cts.1 

: cts. 

Customs 

33,062,156  75 
10,945,061  82 
3,833,269  28 
6,009,990  67 
3,874,904  88 

36,807,063  74 
11,915,964  77 
4,167,398  20 
6.030,787  26 
3,796,903  42 

3,744,906  99 
970,902  95. 
334,128  92 
20,796  59 

Excise 

Post  Office 

Railways......  .....  . 

MiRPpaa'T'enns 

78,001  46 

Total 

57,725,383  40 

62,718,117  39 

5,070,735  45 
78,001  46 

) 78;  001  46 

Net  increase. . . 

4,  992,733  99 

' ' ■ * 

d : . _ . 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  teen  a gratifying  increase  ^crease  in 

& J the  main 

in'  customs,  excise,  and  post  office:  while  there  is  a small  de-116^  of 
crease  in  miscellaneous  revenues.  There  is  on  the  whole  a net 
increase  of  $4,992,133.99  in  the  general  revenues  up  to  date. 

There  is  a small  increase  of  something  over  $20,000  from  rail-  Railway 
ways,  but  I am  afraid  when  the  time  comes  to  present  the  state-  creased, The  ex- 
ment  of  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  the  showing  is  not  so  so  favourable, 
favourable,  because  the  severity  of  the  winter  made  all  railway 
operation  expensive,  and  in  connection  with  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  there  has  been  a very  large  increase  of  pay  to  the  work- 
ing men  all  over  the  line  which  will  of  course  affect  the  state- 
ment for  the  current  year.  While  the  railway  revenue  shows 
some  increase  there  will  not  be  as  gratifying  a statement  as  we 
might  desire  on  operations  of  the  year. 

Our  total  revenue  up  to  the  31st  of  May  is  as  follows  : 

REVENUE. 

Total  revenue  received  to  31st  May,  1904 $62,718,117  39 

Estimate  for  balance  of  year  ..  8,311,685  53  Estimated 

revenue 

$71,029,802  92  $71,000,000. 

Or  say,  in  round  numbers..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..$71,000,000  00 

In  reaching  this  estimate  of  $71,000,000,  I am  taking  the 
receipts  to  date  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  I am  not  allovdng 
for  any  increase.  There  has  been  perhaps  some  little  check  m 
business  owing  to  the  causes  I have  mentioned,  and  I am  not 
going  to  assume  that  for  the  balance  of  the  year  we  will  have  an 
increase  of  revenue,  although  I am  hopeful  we  may.  I am  as- 
suming we  will  hold  our  own  and  therefore  on  the  basis  of  the 
receipts  to  May  31,  and  the  continuance  of  the  revenue  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  correspond  with  that  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  I estimate  that  we  shall  have  a revenue  of 
$71,000,000. 

The  total  expenditure  chargeable  to  consolidated  fund  to  Estimated 
May,  31,  1904,  was  $41,623,560.67.  My  estimate  for  the  bal-  IsTfoTooo!*6 
ance  of  the  year  is  that  in  closing  up  the  accounts  we  shall  prob- 
ably expend  about  as  much  as  we  did  a year  ago,  namely  $12,- 
731,931.12.  This  will  bring  the  total  expenditure  chargeable 
to  consolidated  fund  to  $54,355,491.79  ; or  say  in  round  num- 
bers $54,500,000. 

I anticipate,  then,  that  for  the  current  year  we  shall  have  a Estimated 
revenue  of  $71,000,000  and  an  expenditure  chargeable  to  con-  $i6,5ooSooo. 
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Estimated 

capital 

expenditure 

$11,500,000. 


Estimated 
reduction  of 
debt  $7,500,000. 


Deficit  of  1897 
$519,981.44.  The 
last  deficit. 


-soli dated  fund,  of  $54,500,000,  leaving  us  the  magnificent  sur- 
plus of  $16,500,000. 

On  capital  account  I estimate  that  we  shall  spend  during 
the  current  year  $11,500,000.  If  then,  we  take  into  account  the 
expenditure  on  consolidated  fund,  the  expenditure  on  capital 
account,  the  surplus,  the  sums  which  we  shall  set  aside  as  sink- 
ing funds,  and  which  merely  pass  from  one  hand  to  the  other 
and  go  to  swell  our  assets,  the  result  will  be,  I anticipate,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  current  year  we  shall  have  reduced  the  net 
debt  of  Canada  to  the  extent  of  $7,500,000. 

SURPLUSES. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  present  from  time  to  time 
statements  of  prosperous  years  in  which  we  have  had  many  sur- 
pluses ; and  I have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  summarize 
the  surplus  account  during  the  eight  years  that  this  government 
has  administered  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1896-7,  the  first  year  that  this  government  was  in  power — a year 
during  which  we  had  not  full  control  of  affairs,  because  we  had 
taken  largely  the  estimates  of  our  predecessors — there  was  a 
deficit  of  $519,981.44.  That  was  the  last  deficit,  the  end  of 
deficits  so  far  as  we  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  We  find, 
then,  the  statement  for  the  eight  years  to  be  as  follows  : 

Surpluses  for  the  Eigüt  Years,  1896-7  to  1903-4. 


1896-7 

£ cts. 

1897-8 

1,722,712  33 

1898-9 

4,837,749  00 

1899-1900 

8,054,714  51 

1900-1 

5,648,333  29 

1901-2 

7,291,398  06 

1902-3 

14,345,166  17 

1903-4  (estimated) 

16,500,000  00 

Total  for  eight  years. . 
Less  deficit  for  1896-7. 


Total  net  surplus  for  eight  years . 
Avezage  surplus  per  year  ....... 


Surplus. 


58,400,073  36 
519,981  44 


57,880,091  92 
7,235,011  49 


Deficit. 


$ cts. 
519,981  44 


519,981  44 
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It  was  the  good  fortune  of  our  predecessors  in  the  eighteen  ^0plp|°froin 
years  during  which  they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  to 
have  some  surpluses  and  some  deficits.  Taking  them  together 
and  striking  the  average,  we  find  that  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  their  administration  they  had  an  average  surplus  of  $544,539,  piuTpïevious 
while  during  our  eight  years  we  have  had  an  average  surplus  of  $544,539^ 
$7,235,011.42. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT, 

The  question  of  the  public  debt  is  alwavs  an  important  one.  in  a young 

# country  in- 

In  a country  like  Canada,  a comparatively  new  and  young  crease  of  public 
J ...  . debt  a normal 

country,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  had  to  show  large  in-  condition. 

creases  of  the  public  debt.  I have  on  several  occasions,  in  re- 
ferring to  decreases  which  we  have  been  able  to  show,  pointed 
out  that  no  finance  minister  in  a country  like  Canada  need  be 
ashamed  if  he  has  to  come  before  parliament  and  acknowledge 
that  he  is  increasing  the  public  debt.  That  ought  to  be  the 
normal  condition  in  a young  country  like  ours,  with  vast  re- 
sources to  develop,  with  improvements  all  around  us  waiting  to 
be  done,  and  with  courageous  men  ready  to  do  them  ; but  hap- 
pily we  are  relieved  from  any  such  necessity.  The  following 
shows  the  net  debt  of  the  Dominion,  beginning  with  the  year 
189 6>  and  continuing  down  to  the  present  date  : 

STATEMENT  OE  NET  DEBT. 


June  30 


Net  Debt. 


cts. 


Increase. 


cts. 


Decrease. 


cts. 


1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  (Est.). 


258,497,432  77 
261,538,596  46 
263,956,398  91 
266,273,446  60 
265,493,806  89 
268,480,003  69 
271,829,089  62 

264.912.439  11 

257.412.439  11 


3,041,163  69 
2,417,802  45 
2,317,047  *69 


2,986,196  80 
3,349,085  93 


14,111,296  56 


779,639  71 
> 


6.916,650  51 
7,500,000  00 


15,196,290  22 
14,111,296  56 


Keduction  in  eight  years . . . 
Average  reduction  per  year. 


1,084,993  66 
135,624  20 


Thus  we  shall  have  this  happy  statement  to  present  to  the  Canada’s  debt 
public,  that  we  have  carried  on  the  public  affairs  of  this  Domin-  ^eighïyears. 
ion  for  a period  of  eight  years,  during  which  we  have  engaged 
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Average  yearly 
reduction  for 
eight  years 
$135,624. 


Statement 
relating  to 
net  debt  con- 
fined to  actual 
operations  of 
the  year. 


Relationof 
adjustment  of 
accounts  of 
Ontario  and 
Quebec  to 
public  debt. 


The  matter 
arises  out  of 
the  Act  of  1884 
crediting  cei> 
tain  sums  to 
the  provinces. 


in  large  ventures  and  great  improvements  ; we  have  spent 
money  liberally,  our  lion,  friends  opposite  sometimes  say, 
lavishly  ; we  have  generously  provided  for  all  demands  for  the 
public  improvement  of  the  country  ; and  we  shall  be  able  at  the 
close  of  the  eight  years  to  say  that  we  have  not  added  one  dollar 
to  the  debt  of  Canada.  On  the  contrary,  from  these  figures  .we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  show  that  there  lias  been  a reduction  in 
the  net  debt  during  the  eight  years  of  $1,084,993,66,  or  an 
average  yearly  reduction  in  our  eight  years  of  $135,624.20, 
against  an  average  yearly  increase  in  the  net  debt  in  the  preced- 
ing eighteen  years  of  $6,563,075. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS  WITH  ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  NET  DEBT. 

In  these  statements  respecting  the  public  debt,  I am  confin- 
ing myself  entirely  to  the  actual  operations  of  the  government, 
and  the  affairs  with  which  we  have  had  ourselves  to  do— those 
for  which  we  are  responsible  and  for  which  we  may  take  credit 
if  credit  there  be,  or  blame  if  the  reverse  be  the  case.  There  is 
however  an  item  in  relation  to  the  public  debt  which  I have 
ignored  here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  early  stage  of  the 
session  a question  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  accounts  of  the  provinces  with  the  Dominion  to  the  public 
debt,  and  I asked  the  House  to  suspend  judgment  on  that  point 
because  I had  formed  the  impression  that  the  method  of  treating 
that  account  in  its  relation  to  the  public  debt  was  not  correct. 
After  fuller  inquiry,  I am  satisfied  that*an  erroneous  vieiv  was 
taken  as  to  the  effect  of  that  settlement  on  the  public  debt..  I do 
not  wish  to  enter  fully  into  that  matter  to-day.  Later,  however,  I 
shall  bring  down  a memorandum  from  the  officers  of  my  depart- 
ment showing  the  position  of  the  accounts. 

The  question  however  arises,  I may  say,  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions mad^e  in  1884  by  the  parliament  of  Canada  as  allowances 
to  the  various  provinces.  Certain  sums  were  set  apart  to  the 
credit  of  each  province,  and  while,  as  respects  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, these  sums  were  immediately  carried  into  the  debt  of 
the  Dominion,  in  the  cases  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  they  were 
dealt  with  in  another  form,  they  were  not  entered  up  as  part  of 
the  debt  but  treated  in  another  way  to  produce  the  same  result, 
but  I think  it  would  have  been  more  correct,  as  a matter  of  book 
keeping,  to  have  dealt  with  them  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
other  provinces. 
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There  has  been  from  time  to  time  discussion  as  to  whether  Were  these 

sums  capital 

these  sums  constituted  a capital  sum  belonging  to  each  of  these  or  did  they 
provinces,  or  whether  they  simply  created  an  annuity.  I have  annuity  ? 
always  considered  that  these  sums  wTere  capital  placed  tj  the 
credit  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  properly  charge- 
able to  the  Dominion,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dominion  of  course  they  yield  revenue  to  these  pro- 
vinces. 

It  appears  however  that  in  the  making  up  of  the  recent  state-  The  depart- 
ment treated 

ment  of  affairs  as  between  the  Dominion  and  these  provinces  of  them  as  an 

annuity. 

Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  idea  that  these  sums  created  an  annuity 
ran  into  the  minds  of  the  officials.  While  they  took  into  ac- 
count the  annuity  or  annual  interest,  they  ignored  the  principal 
sum.  I am  satisfied  now  that  in  a proper  statement  of  the 
accounts,  the  best  way  would  be  to  charge  up  that  sum  against 
the  debt  of  the  Dominion  and  credit  whatever  there  is  on  the 
other  side.  However,  I do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  that  feature, 
but  simply  call  attention  to  the  erroneous  view  taken  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Finance  Department,  for  which  of  course  I am  res- 
ponsible, and  by  the  Auditor  General,  when  these  accounts  were 
prepared. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEN.  Is  this  the  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed somewhat  earlier  in  the  session,  about  two  months  ago, 
and  is  the  statement  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  the  one 
he  then  promised  to  bring  down  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  My  deputy  was  absent  in  England  and 

I stated  that  on  his  return  I would  have  him  investigate  the 

matter  and  prepare  a memorandum.  He  is  doing  so,  and  I will 

submit  it  to  the  House,  though  not  perhaps  in  connection  with 

' 

the  Budget,  but  I refer  to  it  to  show  why  I claim  credit  for  less 
diminution  in  the  public  debt  last  year  than  the  public  accounts 
show.  In  that  respect  the  public  accounts  were  in  error,  but  the 
matter  will  be  made  right  in  the  accounts  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEN.  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  will  see 
that  it  is  brought  doAvn  as  soon  as  convenient.  Two  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  promise  was  made. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  I have  stated  the  substance  more  fully 
than  I intended  when  I began.  I am  giving  an  explanation  now 


almost  as  full  as  the  one  my  deputy  will  be  able  to  give  in  any 
memorandum  be  can  make. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  matter,  as  it  has  been  treated,  would  seem 
to  decrease  the  public  debt.  As  it  is  to  be  treated,  will  it  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  public  debt  ? 


A sum  of 
about  $3,000,000 
due  by  the 
Provinces  of 
Ontario  and 
Quebec. 


The  statement 
does  not 
touch  the 
adjustment  of 
the  old  ' 
accounts. 


Mr.  EIELDHSTG.  A certain  sum,  about  $3,000,000,  was 
found  by  the  adjustment  of  accounts  to  be  payable  by  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  Dominion  and  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Dominion.  The  other  item  should  have  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  accounts,  but  assuming  it  was  an  annuity,  it  was  not 
treated  as  a principal  sum.  It  will  not  materially  disturb  the 
figures  I have  given. 

I am  confining  my  remarks  to-day  entirely  to  the  operations 
of  this  government  without  reference  to  that  item,  which  is 
a book-keeping  entry  relating  to  affairs  in  bygone  years.  In  the 
statements  submitted  we  have  drawn  the  line  clearly  between 
the  reduction  of  debt  brought  about  by  our  own  operations  and 
that  which  was  assumed  to  be  brought  about  through  the  opera- 
tion of  these  accounts,  so  that  the  public  accounts,  while  not 
strictly  correct  in  the  matter,  are  correct  in  this  respect,  that  we 
have  drawn  the  line  distinctly  between  the  operations  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  what  is  the  result  of  a mere  book-keeping  entry. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be,  it  will  have  to  be  carried  into  the 
public  accounts  of  the  present  year.  The  statement  I have  made 
deals  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  government  for  the 
whole  period  of  eight  years  and  the  result  will  he  as  I have  said. 


THE  NET  INTEREST  PAID  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


Net  Interest 
payment 
$9,047,186  in 
1903  against 
$9,132,429  in 
1896. 


It  will  he  -interesting  to  have  a statement  showing  how  our 
interest  account  stands  in  view  of  this  change  in  relation  to  the 
public  debt.  The  manner  of  computing  the  net  interest  on  the 
public  debt  is  by  taking  the  gross  interest  we  pay  and  then  de- 
ducting the  receipts  from  our  sinking  fund  and  other  invest- 
ments. In  1896  the  gross  interest  on  our  debt  amounted  to 
$10,502,429.90.  Deducting  from  this  the  interest  on  sinking 
funds  and  other  investments,  amounting  to  $1,370,000.56,  the 
net  amount  of  interest  was  $9,134,429.34.  Following  the 
figures  down  we  find  the  following  result: 
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— 

Interest 
paid  on 
Debt. 

Interest  on 
Sinking 
Funds 
and  other 
Investments 

Net  amount 
of 

Interest. 

1S97 

10,645,663  27 

1,443,003  84 

9,202,659  43 

1898 

10,516,757  90 

1,513,654  58 

9,003,103  32 

10,855,111  84 

1,590,447  91 

9,264,663  93 

1900 : 

10,699,645  20 

1,683,050  51 

9,016,594  69 

1901 

10,807,954  65 

1,784,833  79 

9,023,120  86 

1902 

10,975,935  15 

1,892,224  09 

9,083,711  06 

1903 

11,068,139  17 

2,020,953  04 

9,047,186  13 

So  that  our  net  interest  account  for  the  year  1903  was 
$9,047,186.13  against  $9,132,429.34  in  1896. 


THE  NET  DEBT  PER  CAPITA. 

Equally  agreeable  is  a statement  of  the  net  debt  per  head. 

Any  statement  of  the  general  debt  fails  perhaps  to  convey  increased 
a very  adequate  meaning  to  the  mind  unless  we  see  what  relation  reduces^th© 
it  bears  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  pay  it.  As  the  country  flebt  burden- 
increases  in  population,  we  might  have  a considerable  increase 
in  debt  without  any  increase  in  the  burden,  because  the  rate  per 
head  would  not  be  advanced.  The  statement  I am  about  to  pre- 
sent differs  a little  from  one  of  the  same  character  which  I pre- 
sented on  a former  occasion,  because  the  dates  chosen  are  not 
the  same.  I thought  it  well  to  have  a statement  showing  the  popu- 
lation on  the  same  date  as  the  debt  is  fixed,  that  is  the  30th 
of  June  in  each  case.  The  census  date  was  April.  Take  census 
ffo'ures  for  April  and  apply  them  to  the  debt  of  June  30  and  you 
will  lack  some  of  the  accuracy  which  is  desirable.  I have  there- 
fore had  the  statement  of  population  made  up  in  the  Census 
Department  as  on  the  30th  of  June  of  each  year  and  of  course 
the  debt  statement  is  to  the  30th  of  June  each  year.  The  result 
is  this,  beginning  with  the  year  1891: 
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Debt  per 
head  1904 
$46.31,  against 
$50.61  in  1896. 


Interest  on 
debt  includes 
interest  of 
all  kinds. 


£2,000,000 
matured  loans 
paid  off  in 
cash. 


NET  DEBT  PER  CAPITA. 


— 

Population. 

Net  debt. 

Per  capita. 

June  30,  1891 

4,845,323 

4,896,739 

4,948,701 

5,001,214 

5,054,285 

5,107,918 

5,162,121 

5,216,899 

5,272,258 

5,328,205 

$ 

237,809,030 

241,131,434 

241,681,039 

246,183,029 

253,074,927 

258,497,432 

261,538,596 

263,956,398 

266,273,446 

265,493,806 

268,480,003 

271,829,089 

264,912,439 

*257,412,439 

$ cts. 

49  08 

„ 1892  

49  24 

1893 

„ 1894 

48  84 

49  22 

„ 1895 

„ 1896 

50  07 
50  61 

„ 1897 

50  66 

„ 1898 

50  60 

„ 1899  

50  50 

„ 1900 

49  83 

„ 1901 . 

5,384,745 

5,441,885 

5,499,632 

*5.557,991 

49  86 

„ 1902 

49  95 

„ 1903 

48  16 

„ 1904 

46  31 

^Estimated. 


We  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  year  1904,  that  we  can  make 
the  estimate  closely,  and  we  anticipate  that  on  June  30,  1904, 
the  net  debt  of  Canada  will  stand  at  $46.31  as  stated  in  the 
above  table,  as  against  $50.61  on  the  30th  June,  1896. 

My  lion,  friend  the  Minister  of  Customs  (Mr.  Paterson) 
thinks  that  I have  hardly  been  liberal  enough  in  estimating  the 
population  of  Canada  to-day  ; I have  taken  the  figures  as  they 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Census  Department,  thinking  that 
was  the  best  way. 


LOANS  MATURED  AND  TREASURY  BILLS  OUTSTANDING. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  had  some  loan  operations, 
the  nature  of  which  should  be  stated  to  the  House  although  they 
have  been  in  part  already  communicated  to  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDER.  1 would  like  to  ask  my  hon.  friend 
whether  in  his  statement  of  interest  on  tlie  public  debt  he  takes 
into  consideration  temporary  arrangements  of  overdue  loans. 

Mr.  EIELDIHG.  The  interest  on  debt  includes  actual 
payments  of  all  kinds  for  interest  and  of  course  that  would  in- 
clude temporary  loans. 

On  the  1st  October,  1903,  two  of  our  sterling  loans  matured 
in  London  : 

1.  The  Intercolonial  guaranteed  4 per  cent  loan..  £1.50\000 

2.  The  5 per  cent  Intercolonial  unguaranteed  loan.  500,000 

£2,000,000 

The  holders  of  these  loans  were  paid  in  cash.. 
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On  tlie  1st  November,  1903,  tlie  4 per  cent  currency  loan  of  Half  of  4 p.c. 

7 7 x . currency  loan 

1883,  which  amounted  to  $2,781,000  on  the  30tli  June,  1903,  extended  at  zh 
fell  due  in  Canada.  To  the  holders  of  this  the  government  offered  it  redeemed, 
an  extension  for  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  3-J  per  cent.  Advantage 
of  this  offer  was  taken  by  about  one-half  of  the  holdings— 

$1,401,600 — the  balance  being  paid  in  cash. 

On  the  1st  April,  1904,  the  4 per  cent  Rupert’s  Land  guar- 
anteed loan  of  £300,000  fell  due,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1904, 
the  4 per  cent  loan  of  1874,  of  £4,000,000,  matured. 

The  holders  of  the  Rupert’s  Land  loan  were  paid  off  in  cash.  £300,000  Rupert’s 

Land  loan 

In  the  case  of  the  4 per  cent  loan  of  1874,  a portion  of  it,  Paid  off. 
£2,500,000,  was  extended  for  three  years  at  the  same  rate  of  £2,500,000  of  4 

J p.c.  loan  of 

interest,  with  the  option  to  the  holders  at  any  time  prior  to  30th1874  extended 

for  three  years. 

April,  1906,  to  convert  their  holdings  into  3 per  cent  stock  due 
1st  July,  1938,  on  a basis  of  £105  of  the  3 per  cents  for  each 
£100  of  the  4 per  cents.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a 3 
per  cent  loan  at  about  £95  4s.  9d. 

While  our  buoyant  revenues  have  enabled  us  to  meet  these  Revenues  pro- 
vided for  part 

liabilities  to  a very  large  extent  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  only  of  these 

maturities. 


them  entirely. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  outstanding  treasury  bills  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000,000  and  that  is  the  only  temporary  indebt- 
edness we  have.  The  treasury  bills  now  outstanding  were  ne- 
gotiated as  follows  : 


Per  cent. 


£400,000  due  6th  October,  1904,  at..  ..  3| 

£145,000  due  6th  October,  1904,  at 3J 

£400,000  due  7th  November,  1904,  at 3 

£ 55,000  due  7th  November,  1904,  at.. 2i 


£1,000,000 
Treasury  Bills 
outstanding. 


STATISTICS  OF  CANADA’S  PROGRESS. 

In  the  figures  which  I have  given  to  the  Llouse,  Sir,  we  have  Diagrams 
evidence  of  the  general  strength  of  the  financial  position  of  the  o^canala’s™111 
Dominion,  which  I am  sure  will  be  equally  gratifying  to  lion, 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  I shall  submit  to  the 
House,  as  I have  done  on  a previous  occasion,  diagrams  showing 
the  growth  of  Canada’s  affairs  from  the  year  1867  down  to  the 
present  date.  The  eye  sometimes  receives  these  things  more 
readily  than  the  ear,  and  these  diagrams  I trust  will  be  found 
usefuL  I shall  not  enter  into  detail  in  regard  to  them,  but  I 
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shall  state  some  of  the  principal  evidences  of  our  progress  for 
periods  of  ten  years. 

TOTAL  TRADE. 


1873  $217,801,203 

1883. . 230,339,8:6 

1893 247,638,620 

1903 467,034,685 


TOTAL  IMPORTS. 


1873..  $128,011,281 

1883 132,254,022 

1893  129,074,268 

1903 241,214,961 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


1873 $ 89,789,922 

1883 98,085,804 

1893 118,561,332 

1903  225,849,724 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC — TONS  CARRIED. 


1883 $13,266,253 

1893 22,003,599 

1903 47,373,417 


DEPOSITS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  BANKS 

(30th  June). 


1873 

1883 

1893 

1903 

30th  April,  1904 


$ 6,121,490 
26,219,107 
41,849,658 
60,771,120 
60,445,322 


DEPOSITS  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IN  CHARTERED  BANKS  IN  CANADA 

(30th  June). 


1873 $ 57,509,8:3 

1883 93,308,436 

1893 170,817,433 

1903..  ..  ..  ..  378,937,458 

30th  April,  1904  405,157,450 

discounts  (30th  June). 

1873 $124,519,008 

1883 178,728,321 

1893 ..  225,999,793 

1903 406,184,733 

30th  April,  1904 447,970,492 


These  figures,  which  will  be  found  in  very  much  more  detail 
in  the  diagrams  which  will  be  distributed,  give  very  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  great  increase  in  trade  and  wealth  which  has 
taken  place  in  Canada  and  of  which  hon.  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  are,  I am  sure,  equally  proud. 
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PROSPERITY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

While  the  condition  of  the  country  generally  has  been  good,  particularly 
we  have  reason  to  he  particularly  grateful  for  the  splendid  pros-  fpfendid  f°r 
perity  which  has  come  to  the  great  Northwest.  All  portions  of  Nonhwesl^ the 
our  Dominion  have  equal  demands  upon  us,  and  all  portions  are, 

I trust,  receiving  from  the  government  and  parliament  their  fair 
share  of  consideration  ; but  all  portions  have  not  equal  in- 
ducements to  offer  to  the  immigrants  who  are  seeking  for  homes. 

The  vast  territories  of  the  Northwest  offer  inducements  to  the 
land  hungry  such  as  the  eastern  provinces  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold  out,  and  naturally  the  efforts  of  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  (Mr.  Sifton)  and  the  officers  of  his 
department  are  chiefly  turned  to  the  important  duty  of  filling 
up  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Northwest.  I wonder  if  we  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  vast  extent  of  land  still  available  in  these 
Territories.  Canada  is  a country  of  such  magnificent  distances 
that  sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  vastness  of  that  territory. 

Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  of  the  Experimental  Earm,  in  an  ad- Dr.  Saunders 
mirable  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  ‘ Canadian  Magazine/  171,000,000  of 

. . acres  of  land 

lias  discussed  the  question  of  wheat-growing  m Canada,  and  he  in  the  North- 

...  west  suitable 

has  given  some  estimate  ox  the  available  land  m the  Northwest  for  wheat 

Territories  for  that  branch  of  farming.  The  figures  that  he 


gives  are  as  follows  : 

Manitoba 

Assiniboia 

Saskatchewan..  .. 
Alberta 


Acres. 

27.000. 010 

50.000. 000 

52.000. 000 

42.000. 000 


Total  ..  ..  171,000,000 

It  is  thus  estimated,  says  Dr.  Saunders 

— that  there  are  within  the  limits  referred  to,  after  making  allowance 
for  lands  unfit  for  agriculture,  about  171,000,000  acres  suitable  for 
cultivation,  by  which  is  meant  land  of  such  degree  of  fertility  as  to 
admit  of  profitable  farming. 

Further  on  Dr.  Saunders  deals  with  the  question  of  the  Dr  Saunders 
ability  of  Canada  to  supply  food  for  the  mother  country,  and  the  fourüTof  suit- 
statement  he  makes  on  that  question — perhaps  hon.  gentlemen  Manitoba  and 
have  had  their  attention  already  drawn  to  it — is  well  worthy  of  provisional 
being  repeated.  It  is  headed  in  the  publication  I have  men-  r0uid  supply 
tioned,  £ A Reasonable  Prophecy  ’ : wheatto  meet 
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the  home 
demand  and  the 
requirements  of 
Great  Britain 
three  times 
over. 


The  total  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  Great  Britain  in  1902 
were  equivalent  in  all  to  about  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Were 
one-fourth  of  the  land  said  to  he  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Manitoba 
and  the  three  provisional  territories  under  crop  with  wheat  annually, 
and  the  average  production  equal  to  that  of  Manitooa  for  the  past 
ten  years,  the  total  crop  would  be  over  812,000,000  bushels.  This 
would  be  ample  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  30,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants (supposing  the  population  of  Canada  should  by  that  time  reach 
that  figure)  and  meet  the  present  requirements  of  Great  Britain  three 
times  over.  This  estimate  deals  only  with  a portion  of  the  west,  and 
it  leaves  the  large  eastern  provinces  out  of  consideration  altogether. 
From  this  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  possible  that  Canada  may  be  in  a 
position  within  comparatively  few  years,  after  supplying  all  home 
demands,  to  furnish  Great  Britain  with  all  the  wheat  and  flour  she 
requires  and  leave  a surplus  for  export  to  other  countries.  With  a 
rural  population  on  the  western  plains  in  1902  of  about  400,000, 
over  67,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced.  Add  to  this 
the  wheat  grown  in  Ontario  and  the  other  eastern  provinces 
and  we  already  have  a total  of  over  93,000,000  bushels.  These  figures 
are  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  Canada  as  a great  wheat-produc- 
ing country. 


The  Dominion 
is  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  of 
immigration. 


It  is  natural  to  conclude  that,  with  such  a territory  to  offer 
to  the  people,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  its  resources  and  char- 
acter be  made  known,  when  it  must  attract  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  For  a long  time  the  hopes  of  the  Canadian  people 
with  regard  to  the  Northwest  were  hardly  realized,  although 
they  had  spent  vast  sums  in  opening  up  that  territory,  and  every 
effort  was  made  no  doubt  to  bring  people  in.  But  for  one  cause 
or  another,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  rate  of  progress  for 
some  years  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  But  in  recent  years 
we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that  score  ; there  has  been 
a very  gratifying  increase  in  the  influx  of  immigrants  to  that 
territory.  My  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
spent  money  freely  in  advertising  Canada,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Dominion  is  reaping  a rich  harvest,  and  when  all  will 
admit  that  the  money  he  has  expended  for  that  purpose  and 
which,  at  one  moment,  some  were  disposed  to  look  upon  with 
doubt,  is  now  bearing  rich  fruit  for  the  building  up  of  this  Do- 
minion. I find  that  the  arrivals  of  immigrants  into  Canada 
during  the  past  eight  years  appear  as  follows  : 
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Years. 


Number. 


1896  (calendar) . . 

1897  “ 

1898  “ 

1899  “ 

1900  (1st  6 months), 

1901  (fiscal)  


1902  “ ..  . 

1903  “ ..  . 
1903  (calendar) 


16,835 

21,9H 

31,900 

44,543 

23,895 

49.149 

67,379 

128,364 

134,370 


The  origin  of  these  immigrants  for  the  calendar  year  1903 
appears  as  follows  : 

British 50,141 

Continental  Europe..  ..  . 48,0'6 

United  States 46,183 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  immigration  work  continues 
actively  during  the  present  year,  and  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  the 
season  a very  gratifying  story  can  be  told. 

Glance  now  for  a moment  at  the  extent  to  which  homestead  Homestead 

• entries» 

entries  are  being  taken  up  : 

calendar  year. 


1896, 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


1,857 

2,407 

4,848 

6,8.99 

7,850 

9,108 

22,215 

32,682 


As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  that  country,  look  now  at  Sales  of 
the  sales  of  land  by  railway  companies  who  have  had  land  grants,  railway  land- 
and  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  : 


Year.  Acres.  Amount. 

1896 108,016  $361,338 

1903  (fiscal) 1,229,011  14,651,757 


THE  GERMAN  SURTAX. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  introduced,  in  connection  with  German  SUP. 
our  tariff  legislation,  an  important  change,  which  we  believed  [axf  J^aius 
was  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Canadian  interests. 

We  thought  that  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  had  not 
treated  us  as  fairly  as  we  ought  to  be  treated,  and  in  self  defence 
we  adopted  what  was  called  the  German  surtax.  I have  nothing 
now  to  add  on  that  subject,  except  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  effect  that  that  surtax  has  had  upon  trade  between 

the  two  countries. 

4 
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Surtax  has 
diminished  th© 
imports  from 
Germany. 


174,000,000  lbs. 
raw  sugar 
imported  in 
1903.  Not  a 
pound  im- 
ported since 
the  surtax  was 
applied. 

Trade 

deverted  to 
British  West 
Indies. 


Imports  of 
woollens,  cot- 
tons, silk  goods 
and  articles 
of  iron  and 
steel  affected  by 
the  surtax. 


Present 
tariff  on 
the  whole 
satisfactory. 


Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  surtax  the  imports  from  Ger- 
many to  Canada  were  increasing;  under  the  operation  of  the 
surtax,  not  only  has  the  increase  been  arrested,  hut  there  has  been 
a very  considerable  diminution.  Por  the  ten  months  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1902,  to  the  end  of  April,  1903,  the  total  dutiable 
imports  for  consumption  from  Germany  amounted  to  $8,648,- 
600,  while  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  they  only  amounted  to  $5,367,162 — a falling  off  of 
$3,281,438,  or  a decline  of  38  per  cent 

To  illustrate  in  a concrete  way  the  result  of  the  surtax,  the 
importations  of  raw  sugar  might  properly  he  referred  to.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  174,000,000  pounds  of  this  commodity 
were  imported  from  Germany,  but  since  the  surtax  was  applied 
not  a pound  has  been  imported  under  it  from  Germany. 

All  that  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
including  British  Guiana.  The  importations  of  raw  sugiir  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana,  for  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  amounted 
to  188,000,000  pounds.  Por  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  the  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies 
amounted  to  46,515,355  pounds;  estimated  from  British  Guiana 
23,000,000  pounds — in  all,  69,000,000,  as  compared  with  188,- 
000,000  pounds  for  the  same  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Statistics  show  that  the  surtax  has  resulted  also  in  reducing 
the  importations  of  woollens,  cottons  and  silk  goods,  and  articles 
of  iron  and  steel.  There  is  nothing  new  to  he  said  on  that  ques- 
tion. We  regret  that  we  felt  obliged  to  take  that  step,  and  we 
think  that  on  the  whole  it  has  operated  to  the  advantage  of  Can- 
ada, and  it  has  certainly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  wide 
world.  I think  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  has  been  that 
the  action  of  the  government  of  Canada  was  fully  justified. 

TI1E  TARIFF  A GOOD  REVENUE  TARIFF  WITH  INCIDENTAL 
PROTECTION. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  we  had  a revision  of  the  tariff. 
Some  changes  have  been  made,  but  nothing  very  material.  That 
tariff,  I venture  to  say,  has  on  the  whole  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  proved  a good  revenue  tariff,  as  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  from  the  figures  I have  given  to  the  House.  It  has  in- 
cluded a considerable  measure  of  incidental  protection,  and  in 
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that  respect  it  will  command  the  admiration  perhaps  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  are  more  anxious  for  protection 
than  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  What  an  abomination  that  measure  of  pro- 
tection is. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  I think,  Sir,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
adequate  protection  we  have  some  evidence  of  a gratifying  char- 
acter that  the  tariff,  without  being  excessive,  is  high  enough  to 
bring  some  American  industries  across  the  line,  and  a tariff 
which  is  able  to  bring  these  industries  into  Canada  looks  very 
much  like  a tariff  which  affords  adequate  protection. 

If  my  hon.  friends  opposite  wish  to  see  some  of  the  good  American 
results  of  the  tariff  let  them  go  up  to  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  come  across 

53  1 J the  line  and 

look  at  the  vast  industries  which  have  been  established  there  by  established 

,y  industries. 

American  capitalists  who  have  come  across  the  line  under  the 
operation  of  this  tariff,  and  who  are  now  engaged  in  carrying 
on  very  large  businesses.  Let  them  go  to  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  they  will  find  similar  organizations  of  American  capital 
starting  in  the  manufacturing  business.  So,  we  are  able  to  say 
that  not  only  has  the  tariff  been  a great  revenue  tariff,  but  one 
which  has  afforded  a reasonable  degree  of  incidental  protection 
and  one  wThich  has  brought  about,  as  far  as  these  industries  are 
concerned,  very  gratifying  results. 

THE  BRITISH  PREFERENCE. 

In  our  tariff  of  1897  there  was  one  new  feature  of  great  im-  Desirability  of 

the  preferential 

portance.  I refer  to  the  question  of  the  British  preference.  The  system  jong 
desirability  of  a preferential  system  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  of  the  empire  had  long  been  considered  and 
long  been  recognized.  On  both  sides  of  politics  it  was  con- 
sidered a desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  a preference  as 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  as  far  as  possible. 

Colonial  conferences  met  from  time  to  time  and  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  such  a system,  but  no  substantial  progress 
seemed  to  be  made.  Why  ? Because  the  proposal  which  was 
then  made  was  one  which  Great  Britain,  at  that  time  at  all 
events,  was  not  prepared  to  agree  to. 

Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  differed  from  us  to  some  ex-  canada  leads 
tent  on  that  question.  They  have  argued — and  I think  that  I e way* 
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The  effect 
wide-reaching. 


Material 

results. 


New  Zealand 
has  adopted  the 
preference. 


South  Africa 
has  followed 
the  example 
of  Canada. 


do  them  no  injustice  when  I say  so — that  we  should  not  have 
granted  that  preference  to  Great  Britain  without  obtaining  a 
corresponding  preference  from  the  mother  country.  Our  view 
was  that  no  progress  could  be  made  along  those  lines.  We  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  possible  to  start  the  British  people  by  any 
such  methods.  Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  we  felt 
that  the  true  method  for  Canada  to  pursue  was  to  make  a start 
and  await  developments.  In  the  speech  which  I had  the  privil- 
ege of  making  to  parliament  in  introducing  the  preferential 
tariff,  I used  these  words: 

Somebody  must  make  a move  in  this  matter,  and  we  propose  that 
Canada  shall  lead  the  way. 

How,  Sir,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  these  eight  years, 
I can  fairly  say  that  in  leading  the  way  at  that  time  on  this 
great  question  Canada  took  a step  which  has  had  wide-reaching 
effect  throughout  the  British  empire.  We  have  found  that  even 
in  the  portions  of  the  empire  where  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  follow  our  example  they  have  spoken  with  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  the  course  which  Canada  has  pursued,  and  they  have 
recognized  that  in  that  step  much  was  done  for  the  development 
of  the  empire. 

But  we  have  not  been  without  some  material  results.  We 
think  that,  even  though  Great  Britain  has  not  formally  adopted 
the  preference,  good  undoubtedly  has  come  to  us  from  the  better 
relations  which  have  prevailed  in  a business  way  between  the 
mother  country  and  Canada,  and  we  feel  that  some  advantage 
has  come  to  us.  We  know  that  the  great  colony  of  Hew  Zealand 
has  adopted  a similar  preference  and  that  it  is  now  in  operation. 
Some  months  ago  a conference  was  held  at  Bloemfontein  of  the 
various  colonies  of  South  Africa.  At  that  conference  there  were 
represented  the  various  states  of  South  Africa — Cape  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Hatal.  They  agreed  to  follow  in  principle  the  example  of  Can- 
ada, but  it  was  necessary,  however,  for  their  various  parliaments 
to  take  action  in  carrying  out  that  principle.  We  now  know 
that  recently  action  has  been  taken  by  these  colonies  and  that  oh 
the  first  day  of  July  next  the  principle  of  the  preference  will 
be  adopted  throughout  all  the  South  African  colonies.  Whether 
or  not  this  preference  will  in  all  respects  be  exactly  adapted  to 


our  conditions  is  a matter  to  be  considered  hereafter.  All  I am 
claiming  now  is  that  when  Canada  led  the  way  in  1897  she  was 
leading  in  a movement  which  was  destined  to  be  of  vast  import- 
ance to  our  imperial  interests  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  change  that  has  come  has  been  ^an^has8* 
brought  about  in  the  mother  country  itself.  We  quite  realized 
in  1897  that  it  was  too  much  to  expect  the  British  people  to  im-  '“^try. 
mediately  adopt  a policy  which  many  of  them  regarded  as  at 
variance  with  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain.  But, 
what  have  we  found  in  recent  years  ? Bor  a long  time  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  make  little  or  no  progress.  Everybody  in  Eng- 
land admired  the  action  of  Canada,  but  there  was  no  movement 
towards  reciprocity  until  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  that  very 
able  public  man,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  at  the  opening  of  the  colonial  con-  Mr.  Chamber- 

. . lain,  in  the 

ference  in  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a speech  m which  he  colonial  confer 
rather  minimized  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference.  We 
had  a strong  hope  that  before  the  conference  ended,  and  after  he 
hadthad  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  question  more  fully,  his 
views  in  that  respect  would  be  modified.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  were  not  made  public.  The  public 
received  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  initial  speech  in  which  he  rather 
minimized  the  effect  and  value  of  the  preference,  but  they  did 
not  receive  the  discussions  which  occurred.  My  belief  is  that 
as  a result  of  all  the  discussions  which  took  place  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  at  the  end  of  the  conference  found  himself  enthusiastically 
in  favour  of  the  preferential  idea  and  determined  if  possible  to 
carry  it  out. 

We  know  what  followed.  After  the  matter  was  discussed  at  After  the 
the  colonial  conference  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  Mr.  months  he 
Chamberlain  publicly  announced  his  determination  if  possible  determination 

* to  bring 

to  bring  about  such  a policy  for  the  mother  country.  For  that  about  such  a 

policy. 

purpose  he  left  the  administration  and  conducted  a series  of 
remarkable  meetings  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  this  position  in  regard  to  the  Question  now 

question,  that  the  matter  has  now  become  one  of  party  contro-  controversé  in 

_ . . ...  the  mother 

versy  in  the  mother  country.  It  l s unfortunate  that  it  is  so.  country. 

It  is  not  so  with  us  in  Canada. 
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We  may  differ  in  detail,  but  I think  I am  justified  in  saying, 
and  I think  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  not  find  fault  with 
me  in  saying,  that  practically  the  two  great  political  parties  in 
Canada  are  a unit  to-day  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  prefer- 
ential trade.  Though  they  may  differ  as  to  particular  items  of 
detail  or  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  about,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  Canada. 

But,  there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  mother  country 
and  it  has  become  a matter  of  party  controversy.  We  find  to- 
day in  England  that  the  Liberal  party  is  practically  united  in 
favour  of  what  they  call  the  free  trade  policy,  and  they  regard 
the  preference  as  at  variance  with  the  free  trade  idea.  In  the 
Conservative  party  there  are  very  many  advocates  of  the  pre- 
ferential system,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides  now  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  aside  for  the  present. 

Although  there  may  be  details  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan 
which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deal  with,  and  which  we  do  not 
know  to-day  how  we  may  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  he  has  practi- 
cally taken  up  the  Canadian  policy,  adopted  it  and  recommended 
it  to  the  British  empire,  to  that  extent  we  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Whether  or  not  on  all  details  ’we  can 
agree  with  him,  or  what  his  ideas  may  be  in  other  matters,  these 
are  subjects  which  are  frequently  discussed,  but  which  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

I do  not  anticipate  that  in  the  early  future  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  mother  country  on  that  question. 
I anticipate  that  for  a while,  although  the  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed here  and  there,  it  will  not  be  as  warmly  advocated,  it 
will  not  be  such  a public  issue  as  it  was  a fewT  months  ago.  But, 
let  there  be  no  mistake  in  that  respect.  A question  of  that  char- 
acter, which  has  an  imperial  side  to  it,  and  a question  which  en- 
lists the  warm  and  enthusiastic 'support  of  a man  of  such  ability 
and  force  of  character  as  Mp*.  Chamberlain,  is  certainly  not 
going  to  remain  a dead  letter,  although  in  the  early  future  we 
cannot  expect  any  great  results  from  the  movement. 

What  should  be  our  own  action  in  the  matter  ? We  may  be 
influenced  in  our  own  preferential  policy  by  what  may  occur  in 
the  mother  country  in  the  hereafter.  We  shall  claim  a free  hand 
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in  that  respect,  but  for  the  present  we  think  it  is  wise  policy  to 
adhere  to  the  preferential  system,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
adopted  more  generally  throughout  the  empire,  and  that  by  and 
by  a better  understanding  may  be  come  to  in  the  mother  country 
and  that  it  will  be  adopted  there  as  well. 


It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Canada  should  take  some  Attitude 

..  . ••iTi  laid  down  at 

further  action  m endorsing  that  principle.  I do  not  think  we  Colonial  Confer- 
ence. Further 

are  called  upon  to  take  any  step  beyond  that  which  we  have  steps  unneces- 
sary. Unseemly 

already  taken.  The  attitude  of  Canada  has  been  clearly  laid  to  take  active 

part  in  the 

down  at  the  colonial  conference,  and  while  every  phase  of  the  movement  in 

’ Great  Britain. 

government  policy  has  been  discussed  m this  House  there  has 
been  practically  no  exception  taken  to  the  position  assumed  by 
the  government  at  that  conference  on  the  question  of  preferen- 
tial trade.  How  that  the  matter  has  become  one  of  party  con- 
troversy in  England,  we  naturally  hesitate  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  We  are  free  to  say  what  we  think  is  best  for  Canada  ; 
we  are  even  free  to  say  that  we  think  this  system  of  preference 
is  capable  of  doing  good  to  the  empire.  But  when  we  know  the 
matter  has  become  one  of  party  strife  in  Great  Britain,  I think 
it  would  be  unseemly  on  our  part  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  throw 
ourselves  between  the  two  political  parties  over  there,  and  take 
any  active  part  in  the  movement.  We  must  be  content  with 
stating  our  position,  as  it  has  been  stated  in  the  past.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  House  accept  the  principle  of  preferential  trade. 

We  believe  that,  while  differing  in  some  details,  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  will  not  differ  from  us  on  the  principle,  and  there- 
fore we  say  to  the  British  people  that  Canada  is  practically  a 
unit  in  support  of  the  principle  of  preferential  trade.  We  must 
be  content  to  leave  the  matter  at  that  for  the  present. 


THE  BINES  ON  WHICH  FUTURE  TARIFF  REVISION  SHOULD  TAKE 

PLACE. 

We  have  some  tariff  changes  to  propose  this  session,  but  we  Some  tariff 
have  no  intention  of  making  any  extensive  tariff  revision.  Many  exte^ive’revrs0- 
items  in  the  tariff,  I might  be  almost  justified  in  saying  that  ^quiry reful 
almost  every  item  in  the  tariff,  bears  a relation  to  some  other  n€cessary* 
item,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a very  careful  inquiry 
before  any  detailed  revision  be  undertaken.  Before  the  last 
revision  of  the  tariff,  a commission  composed  t)f  members  of 
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the  administration  held  a very  extensive  and  thorough  inquiry 
among  the  business  men  of  the  country;  ail  interests  were  heard 
and  I am  sure  much  valuable  information  was  obtained.  Before 
we  could  attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  details  of  the  tariff,  it 
will  probably  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  that  commission  or 
some  such  body  make  such  an  inquiry.  The  ministers  in  one 
way  or  another  will  have  to  make  a thorough  investigation  before 
any  detailed  tariff  revision  can  be  undertaken. 

But,  while  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  details 
now,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  foreshadow  the  lines 
upon  which  the  tariff  revision  might  take  place.  We  have  to-day 
practically  three  tariffs.  We  have  the  British  preference,  we 
have  our  general  tariff  and  we  have  the  German  surtax.  I think 
it  would  be  found  wise  in  any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  may 
take  place,  to  continue  these  distinctions,  and  to  perhaps  deal 
with  them  more  in  detail.  I think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom that  we  should  still  have  separate  tariffs  to  apply  to  separ- 
ate countries,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  countries  that  want  to  trade  with  us,  and  to  deal  less  gener- 
ously with  those  countries  which  pursue  a somewhat  hostile 
course  towards  us.  We  have  to-day  practically  a maximum  and 
a minimum  tariff,  if  I may  so  describe  it,  and  then  we  have  the 
British  preference  below  that  again.  It  would  be  well  that  in 
the  revision  that  may  take  place  we  should  adopt  that  principle 
as  it  now  exists  and  deal  with  it  more  in  detail. 

I think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a maximum  general 
tariff  and  a minimum  general  tariff,  and  the  British  preference 
below  that  as  we  have  it  to-day.  The  maximum  tariff  would  only 
be  applied  to  those  countries  which  pursue,  if  I may  so  call  it, 
a hostile  policy.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  any  hos- 
tility to  us,  but  simply  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  own 
affairs  they  adopt  a trade  policy  which  discourages  trade  with 
us.  In  that  case,  they  cannot  complain  if  we  have  a maximum 
tariff,  and  though  we  should  guard  against  having  an  extreme 
tariff,  we  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  this  tariff  should  be 
materially  higher  than  the -tariff  which  we  are  prepared  to  extend 
to  other  countries  which  are  willing  to  trade  with  us  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms. 
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The  minimum  general  tariff,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Minimum  tariff 
general  tariff  to-day,  would  apply  to  such  countries  as  do  not  countries, 
legislate  commercially  in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  us— perhaps 
that  is  not  happily  expressed;  let  me  say,  to  countries  that  adopt 
more  moderate  tariff  views  : low  tariff,  countries.  Of  course 
where  there  are  favoured  nation  treaties  in  existence  they  have 
to  he  considered,  hut  the  principal  nations  which  to-day  adopt 
a high  tariff  policy  have  not  any  favoured  nation  arrangement, 
and  therefore  I think  our  hands  will  be  free  in  that  respect. 

So,  we  would  have  a maximum  tariff,  as  we  have  the  German 
surtax  to-day,  to  apply  to  such  countries  as  do  not  manifest  a 
disposition  to  trade  with  us. 

We  would  have  a minimum  general  tariff  to  apply  to  conn  British  pre- 
tries that  are  disposed  to  trade  with  us,  and  then  below  that  wo  mother  country 
would  have  the  British  preferential  tariff  to  apply  to  the  mother  colonies, 
country  and  to  such  colonies  of  the  empire  as  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  extend  the  benefit  of  that  tariff  to.  I think,  Sir,  that  on 
this  line,  guarding  carefully  against  extortionate  duties,  but  also 
making  a distinction  between  the  countries  which  wish  to  trade 
with  us  and  the  countries  that  do  not  wish  to  trade  with  us,  I 
think  we  can  devise  a tariff  which  will  be  in  all  its  details  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEhL  I do  not  know  whether  I quite  follow 
the  hon.  gentleman.  Is  it  his  suggestion  that  we  should  apply 
a higher  tariff  to  other  countries  which  have  high  tariffs  against 
us,  although  they  may  treat  us  exactly  in  the  same  way  they 
treat  all  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  'FIELDING.  Yes,  I think  we  should  do  that.  Al- 
though, if  there  be  special  cases  of  countries  which  treat  us  with 
exceptional  unfairness,  we  would  still  have  to  deal  with  them  by 
special  legislation  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

One  advantage  which  we  might  derive  from  the  treatment  Under  such 

.a  tariff 

of  the  question  as  I have  suggested  is  that  we  could  deal  with  separate  articles 

could  be 

separate  articles.  Very  often  a general  rule  will  work  out  some  dealt  with, 
disadvantages  when  applied.  Under  our  present  system,  our 
British  preference  is  one-tliird  off  everything,  and  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  that  works  unequally.  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  we  could  afford  the  one  third  off.  There  may  be  cases 
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in  which  we  can  afford  more  than  one-third  off.  There  would 
consequently  he  some  advantage  to  us  in  having  in  our  tariff 
columns  a maximum  general  tariff,  a minimum  general  tariff 
and  a preferential  tariff;  with  each  individual  item  stating  in 
each  case  what  the  preference  should  be,  and  what  the  difference 
is  to  he.  This  would  strike  me  as  being  the  line  upon  which  a 
tariff  revision  might  properly  he  undertaken. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFE  ON  SOME  ITEMS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

- . i , - - : ;V . . : y 7 

But,  Sir,  though  we  speak  of  that  as  an  outline  of  the  method 
by  which  there  might  be  a detailed  tariff  change,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  things  as  they  are  to-day.  We  desire  to 
deal  with  certain  things  as  they  present  themselves  to  us  to-day; 
we  desire  to  deal  with  matters  of  urgency,  reserving  the  question 
of  a more  general  and  more  detailed  tariff  revision  until  an 
early  date- — I would  say  hopefully  next  session,  but  at  all  events 
as  soon  as  a proper  inquiry  can  be  made. 

WOOLLENS  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

As  I said,  we  propose  to  deal  with  some  articles  to-day.  One 
of  the  first  matters  to  which  I wish  to  make  reference  is  the  wool 
industry.  Very  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  tariff  respecting 
the  wool  industry  is,  I am  inclined  to  think,  unjustified.  What 
I mean  is  that  as  respects  some  of  these  industries  no  amount 
of  tariff  could  save  them  from  trouble.  From  the  information  1 
have  received,  I may  say  that  in  every  one  of  these  industries 
there  has  not  been  the  perfection  of  management  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  these  days  of  keen  competition. 

I am  afraid  they  are  not  all  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery;  I am  afraid  that  they  have  not  all  put  themselves 
in  a condition  which  would  enable  them  to  fully  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits which  the  tariff  already  holds  out  to  them. 

But,  while  there  may  be  cases  of  that  kind — and  my  informa- 
tion is  that  there  are  such  cases — still  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  to  us  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  woollen  in- 
dustry is  suffering  severely  from  competition,  and  we  propose 
to  deal  by  a special  item  in  our  tariff  with  that  industry. 
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The  complaint  is  made  very  largely  by  our  woollen  manu-  Large  propor- 
r # J ° J % tion  of  imports 

facturers  and  by  various  public  men  who  sympathize  with  them  of  British 

J 1 # woollen  goods 

that  although  on  the  better  grades  of  goods  they  can  fairly  com-  is  shoddy, 
pete  with  all  persons,  even  the  British  manufacturer,  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  British  woollen  goods  coming 
into  Canada  is  really  shoddy,  goods  of  an  inferior  character, 
against  which  we  ought  to  legislate;  and  it  is  alleged  that  any 
increase  which  we  might  make  in  the  woollen  duties  would  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  out,  not  the  purer  woollen  goods,  but  the 
shoddy  goods.  That  is  argued  with  much  force,  and  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  it. 

However,  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  this  way.  ^ool31®n  cloths> 
Our  present  duty  on  the  class  of  goods  which  I may  describe  as  cent, 
cloths,  tweeds,  overcoatings,  wearing  apparel,  and  goods  of  that 
character,  is  35  per  cent,  subject  to  the  preference,  which  brings 
the  duty  on  British  goods  down  to  23^  per  cent.  We  do  not 
propose  to  increase  the  general  tariff,  but  we  propose  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  extent  to  which  the  preference  shall  apply  to  these 
goods.  We  propose  to  fix  a minimum  tariff  of  30  per  cent  on 
this  class  of  goods  coming  in  under  the  preferential  tariff.  This 
change  will  apply  to  all  woollen  goods  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
item  394,  with  the  exception  of  blankets,  flannels,  bed  comforters 
and  counterpanes,  which  are  placed  in  a group  by  themselves. 

TWINE  AND  CORDAGE. 

We  deal  in  a similar  manner  with  the  item  of  twine  and  Duty  on 
cordage.  These  goods  to-day  are  subject  to  a 25  per  cent  tariff,  cordage^m- 
subject  to  the  deduction  under  the  British  preference,  which  ^Jeat  Britain 
brings  the  rate  of  duty  down  to  Ï6-|  per  cent.  This  is  a lower  stead  of  i68p.c?" 
rate  of  duty  than  even  the  most  moderate  tariff  man  usually  is 
willing  to  impose,  and  we  propose  to  fix  a minimum  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  that  class  of  goods  coming  in  under  the 
British  preference.  That  refers  to  twine  and  cordage,  but  does 
not  touch  the  privilege  already  granted  to  fishermen,  and  does 
not  touch  binder  twine. 

CHINA  AND  WINDOW  GLASS. 

While  in  the  items  I have  mentioned  the  degree  of  preference  ference  oncer- 
we  have  been  giving  may  work  inconveniently,  and  it  may  be  beTncreased.10 


China,  &c.,  to 
be  15  p.c.  in- 
stead of  20  p.c. 


Window  glass 
to  be  7|  p.c.  in- 
stead of  13|  p.c. 


Pails  and 
tubs  of  wood 
to  be  25  p.c. 


Minimum 
value  on 
buggies. 


Stallions  and 
mares  of  less 
value  than  $50 
excluded. 


Bevelled  glass. 
New  rate  of 
duty,  10  p.c.  on 
panes  for  the 
manufacture 
of  mirrors. 
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convenient  to  grant  a less  preference  tlian  one-third,  in  other 
items  it  may  he  equally  convenient  to  grant  more  preference. 

On  tableware  of  china,  porcelain  or  other  clay,  the  duty  at 
present  is  30  per  cent,  with  one-third  off  when  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  bringing  it  down  to  20  per  cent.  We  propose  to 
reduce  this  to  15  per  cent,  so  that  in  that  case  the  British  pre- 
ference instead  of  being  one-third  will  he  one-half. 

We  deal  in  like  manner  with  window  glass,  the  duty  on 
which  at  present  is  20  per  cent,  with  one-tliird  off  when  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  We  propose  that  the  duty  on 
window  glass  imported  from  Great  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to 

per  cent.  In  these  two  cases  the  preference  to  Great  Britain 
is  increased,  in  the  case  of  the  woollens  it  is  decreased. 

SUNDRY  CHANGES,  BEVELLED  GLASS,  &c. 

In  item  330,  schedule  A,  there  is  a group  of  articles  from 
which  we  want  to  strike  out  pails  and  tubs  of  wood.  The  effect 
of  that  is  to  throw  them  into  the  general  classification  of  wooden 
goods,  so  that  they  will  he  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  instead  of  20 
per  cent  as  they  now  are. 

In  item  323  of  schedule  A we  propose  to  add  a qualification. 
The  item  refers  to  the  duties  on  carriages.  We  propose  to  put 
a minimum  value  of  $40  on  an  open  buggy  and  a minimum 
value  of  $50  on  a covered  buggy. 

We  propose  to  insert  in  the  list  of  prohibited  goods  an  item 
to  exclude  stallions  and  mares  of  less  value  than  $50  each. 

In  item  203  of  schedule  A we  deal  with  the  duties  on  glass 
imported  in  certain  conditions.  At  present  there  are  three  rates 
on  that  class  of  goods.  I am  referring  to  glass  bevelled  or  to  he 
bevelled,  and  used  by  manufacturers.  The  rates  at  present  are 
25  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  on  different  grades.  We  propose 
to  make  another  rate  of  10  per  cent,  which  will  apply  to  glass 
panes  not  exceeding  7 square  feet,  such  as  are  imported  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  it 
has  been  shown  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  manufacturer  of 
these  goods  suffers  competition  under  the  British  preference, 
but  cannot  import  the  raw  material  under  it.  The  British  manu- 
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facturers  of  these  goods  are  few  in  number,  and  will  not  sell 
them  for  export  in  the  condition  desired  by  our  manufacturers. 

They  prefer  to  send  them  in  the  form  of  the  finished  product. 

The  result  is  that  the  manufacturer  in  Canada  has  to  import 
his  raw  material  from  foreign  countries  under  the  full  tariff 
and  to  compete  with  the  finished  article  imported  from  Great 
Britain  under  the  preference. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  DUTY  ON  REFINED  OIL— BOUNTY  ON  CRUDE 

OIL. 

I suppose  that  during  the  various  discussions  of  the  tariff  Duty  on  oiï 

1 r ° a matter  of 

question  no  item  has  been  more  fully  debated  in  this  House  and  frequent  dis- 

1 ^ cussion. 

outside  than  that  of  the  duty  on  oil.  Oil,  of  course,  is  an  article 

of  universal  consumption.  Even  in  the  cities  and  towns  it  is  the 

light  of  the  poorer  classes,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  the 

light  of  everybody.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  frequent 

reference  is  made  to  the  duty  on  that  article  and  frequent 

motions  have  come  from  both  sides  of  this  House  looking  to  the 

repeal  of  the  duty.  From  the  consumer’s  point  of  view  merely  consumers 

it  might  seem  reasonable  enough  to  repeal  the  duty  on  oil,  but  repeal  nk 

there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  those  charged  with  the  reasonable,  on 

- _ ^ industry  has 

responsibility  oi  dealing  with  this  matter — not  merely  the  mem-  a claim  for 

i c consideration, 

bers  of  the  government,  but  members  oi  parliament  who  have 

given  it  attention — have  to  recognize  that  the  oil  industry  lias  a 

fair  claim  on  our  consideration,  and  if  the  repeal  of  the  duty 

were  to  wipe  out  the  oil  industry  in  Canada,  I am  sure  that  no 

person  on  either  side  of  the  House  would  desire  to  see  such  a 

result. 

What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  bring  about  a reduction  in  the  Cheaper  oil 

° for  consumer 

duties  on  oil,  in  such  a way  that  the  consumers  shall  have  desired  without 
7 injustice  to 

cheaper  oil,  and  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  oil  in- the  oil  industry. 

dustry,  but  that  it  shall  have  as  fair  a chance  as  others.  There 

are  two  divisions  of  the  oil  industry.  Sometimes  this  is  not 

understood.  Sometimes  there  is  an  impression  that  the  only 

people  interested  in  the  oil  industry  are  some  one  company, 

like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  control 

the  principal  oil  refinery  at  Sarnia,  the  local  name  of  which  is 

the  Imperial  Oil  Company. 
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Two  interests 
to  be  considered, 
the  refiners  and 
the  oil  producers. 


Crude  oil 

industry 

waning. 


Crude  oil  industry 
to  be  aided 
by  a bounty 
of  li  cents 
per  gallon. 


Duty  on  coal  oil 
reduced  to  2| 
cents  per  gallon. 


Effect  of  the 
reduction  to 
the  people. 


But  there  are  two  interests  to  be  considered  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry— the  interest  of  the  oil  producer  and  the  interest  of  the 
oil  refiner.  They  are  not  always  the  same.  The  oil  refiners  are 
sometimes  also  owners  of  wells,  but  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
owners  in  Canada  of  oil  wells  who  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  refineries.  They  are  simply  producers  of  crude  oil.  So 
we  have  to  consider  under  what  tariff  the  refining  industry  may 
still  he  conducted  in  Canada,  and  under  what  conditions  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  may  he  continued. 

The  situation  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  crude  oil  industry  in  recent  years  seems  to  he  waning.  Un- 
fortunately, the  production  of  crude  oil  of  late  years  has  not 
increased.  Uo  doubt  when  the  duties  were  established  many 
years  ago  the  idea  was  that  the  production  of  crude  oil  would 
increase,  and  we  would  ultimately  be  able  to  supply  our  own 
requirements.  But  that  has  not  happened.  Bor  some  years  the 
production  of  crude  oil  has  been  diminishing,  and,  though  we 
have  large  refineries  in  Canada,  they  are  really  working  but  a 
part  of  their  capacity.  The  question  is,  on  what  conditions  we 
can  provide  sufficient  crude  oil  to  give  employment  to  the  re- 
finers, and,  at  the  same  time,  deal  fairly  and  generously  with 
the  people  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  industry  of 
producing  crude  oil. 

The  method  on  which  we  have  determined  is  to  aid  the  crude 
oil  industry  by  a bounty.  Y\7e  will  allow  a bounty  of  1-J  cent 
per  gallon  to  the  producers  of  crude  oil  in  the  Dominion.  That 
will  not  be  a heavy  burden  on  the  treasury.  I shall  make  a 
comparison  between  what  we  give  in  that  way  and  what  the 
people  will  receive  in  another  way.  The  duty  on  refined  petro- 
leum a few  years  ago,  when  this  government  came  into  power, 
was  6 cents  per  gallon  and  was  reduced  to  5.  We  propose  to 
cut  the  present  duty  in  two,  and  make  the  duty  on  coal  oil 
cents  per  gallon.  That  will  be  a reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
oil  duty,  as  it  now  stands,  and  5‘8  per  cent  on  the  oil  duty  as  it 
stood  when  this  government  came  into  power. 

Let  us  see  how  this  will  affect  the  people  in  a financial  way. 
The  consumption  of  refined  oil  and  naphtha  in  Canada  for  the 
calendar  year  1903  was  as  follows: 
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Canadian  oil 
American..  . 


Gallons. 
7,755,790 
17,9  9 660 


Total 


25,755,450 


gallons  refined  oil  consumed  by  tlie  people  of  Canada  last  year. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  5 cents  duty  increases 
tlie  cost  of  the  home  produced  article  as  well  as  of  the  imported 


article.  If,  therefore,  we  reduce  the  duty  2^  cents  per  gallon, 
that  reduction,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  applies  prac- 
tically, not  only  to  the  17,000,000  or  18,000,000  imported,  but 
would,  of  course,  bring  down  the  price  of  the  Canadian  article 
to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Theoretically. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  Not  only  theoretically,  but  absolutely 
certain,  because  if  the  price  comes  down  in  the  one  and  not  in  the 
other,  the  other  will  not  be  consumed,  so  that  the  effect  of  this 
reduction  will  be  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  at 
the  refineries  in  Canada,  and  from  the  refiner  to  the  various 
distributing  companies,  and  from  these  to  shop-keepers,  and 
in  due  season  it  will  reach  the  consumer.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  I presume  he  will  pay  this  as  well  as 
others^  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  consumer  pays  an 
increased  price,  under  the  present  system,  not  only  on  the  im- 
ported oil,  but  on  the  Canadian  as  well.  We  have  a consumption  Consumption  of 
1 oil  in  Canada 

in  Canada  of  25,755,450  gallons.  The  saving  to  the  people  of  25,755,450  gallons. 
24  cents  per  gallon  on  that  quantity  will  amount  to  $643,886. 

We  will  pay  a bounty  only  on  the  crude  oil  produced  in  Canada, 
which  amounted  last  year  to  16,852,640  gallons.  Observe  that 
the  bounty  being  paid  only  on  the  Canadian  crude  will  apply 
only  to  a limited  quantity,  whereas  the  reduction  of  price  will 
apply  to  the  whole  consumption,  whether  Canadian  or  American. 

We  find  then  the  saving  to  the  people  by  this  policy  of  $643,886 

in  the  shape  of  reduced  price  of  oil.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Saving  to  the 


will  pay  from  the  sum  which  they  will  receive,  there  is  a net  Net  gain’  to 
gain  to  the  consumer  on  the  year's  operations  of  $390,097.  $390,097.SUme 
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Fuel  oil  placed 
on  free  list 
and  reduction 
©f  duties  on 
petroleum 
products. 


Molasses  free 
when  imported 
from  the 
West  Indies. 


Articles 
transferred  to 
free  list. 


Goats. 


Whale  oil  soap. 


Besides?  the  people  will  receive  further  advantages  by  having 
fuel  oil  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  is  an  important  item  to 
manufacturers  who  use  oil  as  a fuel.  There  will  be  a further 
advantage  in  a reduction  of  the  duties  on  all  the  products  of 
petroleum.  Thus,  paraffin  wax  candles  are  reduced  from  30  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  paraffin  wax  is  also  reduced 
from  30  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Illuminating  oils 
of  the  highest  grades  are  reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Crude  petroleum  of  the  highest  character,  the 
duty  on  which  is  now  2^  cents  per  gallon,  will  be  reduced  to 
1-J  cents  per  gallon,  while  petroleum  in  the  cruder  forms  will 
he  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  OSLER.  Will  oil  used  by  gas  companies  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  he  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  EIELDHSTG.  Yes,  except  in  the  higher  grades.  If 
advanced  in  its  manufacture  it  will  not  he  on  the  free  list,  hut 
will  pay  1^  cents  per  gallon  instead  of  2L  In  the  cruder  form  it 
will  he  free.  In  these  we  have  given  very  large  reductions. 

MOLASSES  FREE  FROM  COUNTRIES  ENTITLED  TO  THE  BRITISH 

PREFERENCE. 

We  propose  to  abolish  also  the  duty  on  molasses,  hut  only 
when  imported  from  countries  entitled  to  the  preference,  that  is 
to  say,  molasses  from  the  British  West  Indies.  That  is  now 
dutiable  at  If  cents  per  gallon?  and  we  put  it  on  the  free  list, 
believing  we  will  thus  not  only  encourage  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  hut  reduce  the  price  materially  of  an  article  much 
used  by  the  working  classes. 

SUNDRY  ARTICLES  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  FREE  LIST. 

We  propose  to  transfer  to  the  free  list  a number  of  articles 
which  I have  not  yet  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  not  very  im- 
portant in  themselves,  hut  have  importance  in  relation  to  the 
industries  with  which  they  may  he  connected.  We  were  asked 
to  place  goats  on  the  free  list  of  animals  imported  for  the  im- 
provement of  stock,  and  this  we  propose.  We  were  asked  to 
put  whale  oil  soap  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is  an  article  much 
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used  by  nurserymen,  and  we  are  agreeing  to  that.  We  were 

asked  to  put  on  the  free  list  hydro-fiuo-silioic  acid,  used  largely  g^cic  acid" 

by  miners  in  their  smelting  and  mining  operations,  and  we  have 

decided  to  comply  with  that  request.  We  have  also  put  on  the  Basic 

free  list  what  is  known  as  plain  basic  photographic  paper,  baryta  pap0er°graphlC 

coated,  for  album enizing  or  sensitizing,  used  by  photographers. 

We  also  propose  to  admit  free  glass  of  certain  sizes  for  the  mak- 

r 1 ° Glass  for  dry 

ing  of  dry  plates  for  photographic  purposes.  The  paper  is  at  i,latfiS- 
present  charged  35  per  cent  duty  and  the  glass  20  per  cent. 

Neither  of  these  articles  is  made  in  Canada,  and  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  by  placing  these  articles  on  the  free  list  we  can 
bring  into  Canada  a very  large  and  important  industry.  ■ 

We  shall  lose  no  revenue  on  it,  because  it  is  not  a large  item, 
but  our  expectation  is  that  by  transferring  this  to  the  free  list 
we  will  bring  into  Canada  a very  important  industry. 

We  have  been  asked  to  put  on  the  free  list  also,  for  the  bene-  Ferment 

cultures. 

fit  of  the  farming  population,  what  are  known  as  ferment  cul- 
tures for  use  in  butter  making,  and  this  we  propose  to  do. 

We  propose  that  printing  presses,  not  made  in  Canada,  at  Printing  presses 
present  paying  10  per  cent,  shall  be  made  free. 

We  propose  that  machinery  of  a kind  not  made  in  Canada*  Machinery  for 

manufacture  of 

when  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  shall  be  made  linen, 
free.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  way  we  can  en- 
courage the  development  of  the  flax  industry  in  Canada. 

We  propose  that  machinery  of  a kind  or  class  not  made  in  Machinery  for 
Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of  brass  goods  certain  brass 
shall  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  The  classes  of  goods  which  these 
machines  will  make  are  at  present  on  the  free  list  and  we  pro- 
pose to  assist  the  manufacturers  by  giving  them  free  machinery. 

We  propose  also  to  include  on  the  free  list,  at  the  request  Artificial  teeth, 
of  the  dentists  of  the  country*  artificial  teeth. 

We  propose  to  put  on  the  free  list,  at  the  request  of  the  Quassia  juice, 
farmers  of  the  country,  quassia  juice,  which  is  used  in  spraying. 

WTe  propose  to  put  on  the  free  list,  crude  petroleum,  fuel  and  crude 

petroleum,  fuel 

gas  oils,  40  Beauine  gravity  or  less  at  00°  temperature,  .8233  and  gas  oil. 
specific  gravity. 
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Well  drilling 
machinery. 


Machinery  for 
alluvial  gold 
mining. 


Administrative 
changes 
affecting  tea 
and  spirits. 


Item  of 
philosophical 
apparatus  made' 
more  ample. 


We  propose  to  put  on  the  free  list  well-drilling  machinery 
and  apparatus  of  a class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada  for  drill- 
ing for  water  or  oil  ; this  is  not  to  include  motive  power. 

We  made  provision  last  year  for  the  placing  on  the  free  list 
of  certain  machinery  of  a kind  not  made  in  Canada  for  use  ex- 
clusively in  alluvial  gold  mining  for  one  year  ; we  propose  to 
extend  that  for  one  year. 

CHANGES  RELATING  SOLELY  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  one  or  two  changes  which  do  not  affect  the  duties 
hut  relate  solely  to  the  administration  of  the  department.  In 
item  608  we  propose  to  strike  out  all  the  words  after  the  i United 
Kingdom  ’ in  the  third  line.  The  item  refers  to  the  importa- 
tion of  tea.  It  now  requires  that  there  shall  be  an  English  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  character  of  the  tea.  We  are  advised  that  this 
certificate  is  of  no  substantial  value,  but  imposes  some  charge 
upon  our  importers,  and  our  own  Customs  regulations  for  the 
examining  of  tea  are  ample.  We  therefore  propose  to  strike  out 
the  requirement  for  the  English  cretiffcate. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  the  item  in  the  tariff  respecting 
the  duty  on  spirits.  It  does  not,  however,  relate  to  the  rate  of 
duty  in  any  way  ; it  is  simply  a matter  in  the  administration  of 
the  department,  an  amendment  to  the  form  of  the  item,  and 
therefore  I shall  pass  it  over. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS ITEM  RE-ENACTED  IN  MORE  AMPLE 

FORM. 

Item  462  of  Schedule  ‘ B/  that  is,  on  the  frep  list,  related  to 
philosophical  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  universities,  schools,  &c. 
We  repeal  that  item,  and  re-enact  it  in  a larger  and  more  ample 
form  as  follows  : 

462.  Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments, 
preparations,  including  boxes  and  bottles  containing  the  same,  of  a 
class  or  kind  not  manufactured  in  Canada,  when  specially  imported  in 
good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  institution  in- 
corporated or  established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educa- 
tional, scientific  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
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the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  Canada,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Minister  of  Customs  shall  prescribe. 

SILK  FABRICS  FOR  MEN’S  NECKWEAR. 

We  have  had  some  representations  from  the  manufacturers  if^neckwear8  °f 
of  neckwear  who  have  made  it  clear  that  they  suffer  some  dis-  a , 

disadvantage. 

advantage,  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  I have  Ç11!7.  0Ihsilk 
mentioned  in  connection  with  certain  classes  of  imports,  that  is  neckwear  to 
to  say  that  the  finished  article  comes  in  under  the  British  pre- 
ference, while  they  are  obliged  to  get  the  raw  material  from 
countries  to  which  the  British  preference  does  not  apply.  We 
therefore  propose  to  provide  a special  rate  of  10  per  cent  for 
silk  fabrics  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  men’s  neck- 
wear for  use  in  their  factories  under  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Customs. 

THE  DUMPING  EVIL. 

I have  now  given  you,  Sir,  a statement,  of  all  the  details  Tariff  legislation 

should  be 

wherein  we  propose  to  change  the  tariff.  But  we  have  some  fur-  adapted  to 

changing 

ther  proposals  to  make  which,  although  they  may  not  relate  to  conditions, 
details,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  time  rolls  on,  chang- 
ing conditions  arise.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  and  of  all 
men  in  parliament  to  observe  these  changing  conditions  and 
adapt  their  tariff  legislation  to  the  conditions  which  may  con- 
front us.  In  the  world’s  trade  many  new  conditions  have  grown 
up,  and  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  conditions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  great  high  tariff  countries.  We  cannot  meet 
these  by  mere  academic  discussions  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  or  protection.  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  a memorable  occasion» 
used  an  expression  which  is  very  frequently  quoted»  ( -It  is  a con- 
dition and  not  a theory  which  confronts  us.’  We  recognize  that 
fact  in  tariff  matters,  as  in  many  other  matters,  and  we  say  that 
many  new  conditions  have  arisen  and  are  arising  of  which  we 
are  obliged  to  take  notice. 

In  low  tariff  countries  or  in  free  trade  countries,  Great  In  1(>w  tariff 

countries 

Britain  for  example,  these  disturbing  conditions  seldom  exist,  disturbing 

conditions 

England  conducts  her  business  generally  upon  rational  lines,  seldom  exist. 
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In  high  tariff 

countries 

objectionable 

conditions 

arise. 

Slaughtering  or 
dumping. 


Goods  sent  into 
Canada  at 
sacrifice  prices 
with  the  hope 
of  crushing  out 
native  industries. 


She  sells  at  a profit,  and  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  dumping 
or  slaughtering  is  hardly  known  in  connection  with  British 
trade.  ' . 

But,  Sir,  in  the  case  of  all  high  tariff  countries,  these  objec- 
tionable conditions  arise.  It  seenis  to  he  the  inevitable  result 
of  high  tariff  policy  that  monopolies,  trusts  and  combines  will 
flourish.  They  may  possibly  exist  in  low  tariff  countries,  but 
they  flourish  under  a high  tariff  policy,  as  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly flourish  under  other  conditions.  We  find  to-day  that  the 
high  tariff  countries  have  adonted  that  method  of  trade  which 
has  now  come  to  be  known  as  slaughtering,  or  perhaps  the  word 
more  frequently  used  is  dumping;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  trust 
or  combine,  having  obtained  command  and  control  of  its  own 
market  and  finding  that  it  will  have  a surplus  of  goods,  sets  out 
to  obtain  command  of  a neighbouring  market,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  such  control  will  put  aside  all  reasonable  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  the  cost  or  fair  price  of  the 
goods  ; the  only  principle  recognized  is  that  the  goods 
must  be  sold  and  the  market  obtained.  I quite  realize  :hat 
what  I may  call  the  extreme  free-trader,  that  is  the  theoretical 
free  trader,  if  there  be  such  a man,  who  attaches  more  import- 
ance to  a theory  than  to  the  practical  things  of  this  life,  may 
ask  : ‘ Why  should  we  care  about  that  ; do  we  not  get  the  benefit 
of  cheap  goods  ? ’ Well,  if  we  could  be  guaranteed  for  ever  or  for 
a long  period  that  we  would  obtain  cheap  goods  under  that  sys- 
tem the  question  would  be  a very  fair  one.  If  these  trusts  and 
combines  in  the  high  tariff  countries  would  come  under  obliga- 
tions, with  sufficient  bonds,  to  supply  us  with  these  goods  at  the 
lowest  prices  for  the  next  50  years,  it  would  probably  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  close  up  some  of  our  industries  and 
turn  the  energies  of  our  people  to  other  branches. 

But  surely  none  of  us  imagine  that  when  these  high  tariff 
trusts  and  combines  send  goods  into  Canada  at  sacrifice  prices 
they  do  it  for  any  benevolent  purpose.  They  are  not  worrying, 
about  the  good  of  the  people  of  Canada.  They  send  the  goods 
here  with  the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  they  will  crush  out 
the  native  Canadian  industries.  And  with  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry crushed  out  wliat  would  happen  ? The  end  of  cheapness 
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would  come,  and  the  beginning  of  dearness  would  be  at  hand. 

Artificial  cheapness  obtained  to-day  under  such  conditions,  at 
the  expense  of  dearness  at  a very  near  day  in  the  future,  is  not 
a system  of  which  we  could  approve,  or  which  any  of  us  on  either 
side  of  the  House  could  encourage. 

This  dumping  then  is  an  evil  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  Dumping  is  an 

evil  and  source 

it.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  ninety  per  cen-t  of  greatest 

complaint. 

of  the  complaints  that  are  made  to  us  by  our  manufacturers  are 
not  that  the  tariff  is  too  low,  speaking  generally,  but  that  this 
dumping  and  slaughtering  condition  exists,  and  that  the  tariff 
under  such  conditions  fails  to  give  them  the  protection  they 
would  desire.  Well,  if  ninety  per  cent  of  these  grievances  re- 
sult from  dumping,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  to-day. 

We  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  legitimate  trade  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Canada 
has  set  an  example  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  possibly  the  step 
we  are  about  to  take  will  be  followed  by  other  countries.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  will  recognize  this  dump- 
ing evil  as  fully  as  and  perhaps  more  fully  than  even  hon.  gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  of  the  House.  We  differ  from  them  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  dealt  with.  Their  remedy  is 
a general  increase  of  the  tariff  all  along  the  line.  Perhaps  they 
would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  increase  all  duties,  but  that  is 
the  principle  they  suggest.  A high  tariff  is  their  remedy  for 
this  evil.  We  object  to  that  because  we  think  it  is  unscientific. 

The  dumping  condition  is  not  a permanent  condition;  it  is- Dumping 

. . condition  is 

a temporary  condition  and  therefore  it  needs  only  a temporary  temporary  and 

remedy,  that  can  be  applied  whenever  the  necessity  for  it  arises,  temporary 

We  propose  therefore  to  impose  a special  duly  upon  dumped  special  duty  on 
goods.  That  special  duty?  subject  to  a limitation  which  I will  over  and  above 
mention,  will  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  cxlstlng  duty’ 
goods  ate  sold,  the  sacrifice  price,  and  the  fair  market  value  of 
those  goods  as  established  under  the  customs  law  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  subject  to  a qualification— subject  to  a limita- 
tion. If  an  article  is  sold  at  a lower  price  in  Canada  than  it  is 
sold  in  the  country  of  production,  then  that  will  be  the  evidence 
of  dumping,  and  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value,  in 
the  country  of  production  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold — or 
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Difference 
between 
present  law 
and  what  is 
proposed. 


if  hon.  gentlemen  prefer,  dumped — that  difference  shall  consti- 
tute the  special  duty,  within  the  limitations.  As  regards  cer- 
tain articles  upon  which  our  duties  are  low  and  upon  which  we 
grant  protection  in  the  form  of  bounties  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
duties,  as  respects  certain  of  these  items  in  the  iron  schedule 
chiefly,  the  limitation  shall  he  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  special  duty  shall  he  the  difference  between  the  fair 
price  and  the  dumping  price  provided  it  shall  not  exceed  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  additional  duty  over  and  above  the  pre- 
sent duty  I call  the  special  duty,  and  it  is  so  called  in  our  reso- 
lutions. Then  in  case  of  other  articles,  the  limit  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  present  duty.  It  is  a duty  over  and  above  the  existing 
duty,  and  it  is  limited  by  these  two  conditions  : In  one  case, 
or  in  a few  cases  of  like  character,  the  limitation  is  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  value  and  in  the  other  case  it  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  ordinary  duty. 

Mr.  R.  L.  BORDEN.  Will  the  hon.  gentleman  state  what 
the  law  is  now  ? I thought  there  was  some  provision  as  to 
charging  a duty  upon  the  regular  price  in  the  foreign  country.  1 
am  not  familiar  with  that,  and  I only  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  I shall  be  glad  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  difference  between  the  present  law  and  what  we 
propose.  There  is  a provision  in  the  existing  law  that  where 
there  is  an  under-valuation  you  can  levy  duty  upon  the  true 
valuation.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  an  article  of  which 
the  true  value  is  $100  is  entered  at  $80,  you  can  impose  the  duty 
on  the  whole  $100.  You  get  therefore  an  extra  duty  in  that  case, 
if  you  care  to  lopk  at  it  in  that  way,  to  the  extent  of  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  difference  in  value.  In  what  we  propose,  you  get  the 
whole  difference  itself.  If  the  article  is  sold  at  $80  and  if  the 
fair  market  value  is  $100,  under  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day  you 
get  your  duty  of  say  30  per  cent  on  that  extra  $20.  Under  what 
we  now  propose  you  not  only  get  the  duty  on  the  full  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  hut  an  extra  duty,  which  means  the  $20  itself, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  be  greater  than  one-half 
of  the  ordinary  duty.  Thus,  if  the  duty  is  30  per  cent,  the 
extra  duty,  or  the  special  duty  as  I describe  it,  cannot  exceed  15 
per  cent,  and  the  whole  duty  could  not  exceed  45  per  cent. 
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The  principle  is  that  we  wil\  impose  as  a special  duty  the 
difference  between  the  true  value  and  the  unfair  value.  But  we 
put  a limitation  on  that,  as  limitations  are  put  upon  all  forms  of 
taxation.  Our  information  is  that  the  average  of  dumping  in 
Canada  represents  about  15  per  cent  of  value,  There  are  ne 
cases  in  which  the  dumping  may  be  more  and  some  in  which  it 
may  be  less;  but  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  we 
think  that  the  dumping  averages  a cut  price,  an  unfair  price,  an 
illegitimate  price,  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent.  With  the 
limitation  that  we  are  putting  on,  it  is  a special  duty  correspon- 
ding with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  average  amount  of  dumping. 
I may  say  there  is  also  a special  clause  with  regard  to  a pos- 
sible evasion  of  the  provision  by  the  consignee  of  the  goods. 
Under  the  first  clause  of  the  resolutions  we  empower  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs  or  the  collector  of  customs,  or  any  other  officer 
— my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Customs  suggests  that  I had 
better  read  the  provision  so  that  it  may  go  on  the  ( Hansard  1 at 
once  : — 

That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister 
of  Customs  or  to  any  officer  of  customs  authorized  to  collect  customs 
duties,  that  the  export  price  or  the  actual  selling  price  to  the 
importer  in  Canada  of  any  imported  dutiable  article,  of  a 
class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  Canada,  is  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  thereof,  as  determined  according  to 
the  basis  of  value  for  duty  provided  in  the  Customs  Act  in  respect  of 
imported  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  such  article  shall,  in  ad- 
'dition  to  the  duty  otherwise  established,  be  subject  to  a special  duty 
of  customs  equal  to  the  difference  between  such  fair  market  value  and 
said  selling  price  ; provided,  however,  that  the  special  customs  duty 
on  any  article  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  customs  duty  otherwise 
established  in  respect  of  the  article,  except  in  regard  to  the  articles 
mentioned  in  items  224,  226,  228  and  231  of  schedule  A,  the  special 
duty  of  customs  on  which  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem 

The  expression  1 export  price  ’ or  ‘ selling  price/  herein  shall  be 
held  to  mean  and  include  the  exporter’s  price  for  the  goods,  exclusive 
of  all  charges  thereon  after  their  shipment  from  the  place  whence  ex- 
ported directly  to  Canada. 

The  foregoing  provisions  respecting  a special  duty  of  customs 
shall  apply  to  imported  round  rolled  wire  rods  not  over  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  notwithstanding  that  such  rods  are  on  the 
customs  free  list  : provided,  however,  that  the  special  duty  of  cus- 
toms on  such  wire  rods  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


The  special 
duty. 
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Attempts  to 
evade  the  effect 
of  the  provisions 
by  system  of 
consigning  goods 
to  he  prevented 
by  a special 
clause. 


Regulations  to 
be  made  by 
Minister  of 
Customs. 


I have  mentioned  that  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  evade 
the  effect  of  these  provisions  through  what  is  called  a system  of 
consigning  goods,  that  is  to  say,  the  manufacturer  would  not 
actually  sell  his  goods  but  he  would  consign  them  perhaps  to 
himself  or  to  an  agent  in  Canada.  lie  would  comply  for  a 
moment  with  the  conditions  of  the  customs  law,  and  then  later 
on  the  dumping  process  might  be  completed.  It  is  thought  well 
to  guard  against  such  a contingency  from  the  beginning  ; so 
while  we  propose  in  the  first  clause  that  the  customs  officer  shall 
have  the  power  of  levying  this  extra  duty  to  which  I . refer,  we 
have  a special  clause  to  provide  that  if  there  be  any  attempt  to 
evade  these  duties  by  the  method  of  consigning  the  goods,  there 
may  be  an  inquiry,  and  the  Minister  of  Customs  may  be  author- 
ized to  deal  with  these  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  That 
clause  reads  as  follows  : 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor 
in  Council,  on  a report  from  the  Minister  of  Customs,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  special  duty  herein  provided  for  is  being  evaded  by  the 
shipment  of  goods  on  consignment  without  sale  prior  to  such  ship- 
ment, the  Governor  in  Council  may  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases 
authorize  such  action  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  collect  on  such  goods 
or  any  of  them  the  same  special  duty  as  if  the  goods  had  been  sold 
to  an  importer  in  Canada  prior  to  their  shipment  to  Canada. 

If  the  full  amount  of  any  special  duty  of  customs  be  not  paid  on 
goods  imported,  the  customs  entry  thereof  shall  be  amended  and  the 
deficiency  paid  upon  the  demand  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

Provision  is  made  that  regulations  concerning  that  matter 
may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  and  there  is  a clause 
providing  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  articles  subject  to  excise 
duty,  because  they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  conditions  to 
which  I am  calling  attention. 

Mr.  ITAGGART.  Before  the  hon.  gentleman  leaves  that 
subject  I would  like  him  to  answer  this  question.  Supposing 
an  importer  goes  into  the  States  and  buys  goods,  say  $100 
worth,  for  $75.  ITe  enters  them  for  customs  duty  in  Canada  at 
$100.  He  has  bought  these  goods  at  $75,  we  will  say,  or  $50. 
How  are  you  going  to  reach  that  case  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  In  that  case  we  will  inquire  what  is  the 
ordinary  selling  price  in  the  United  States  for  the,  consumer  in 
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the  United  States.  The  ordinary  selling  price  in  the  United 
States  will  fix  the  true  value,  and  the  $75  that  he  pays  will 
be  deemed  the  sacrifice  value,  and  we  will  tax  him  on  $25  up 
to  the  limit  I have  mentioned,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  ex- 
isting duty. 

Mr.  HAGGART.  The  minister  does  not  understand.  The 
importer  has  bought  those  goods  at  a proper  price,  at  one-half 
the  value  in  the  United  States.  ITow  are  you  to  know  that  he 
has  purchased  them  at  that  price  when  he  enters  them  here  at 
their  full  value  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  I suppose  any  system  we  could  possibly 
devise  would  be  open  to  some  criticism.  There  are  a thousand 
things  in  the  Customs  Department  about  which  these  questions 
might  be  asked,  but  we  find  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  his 
officials  have  ways  of  discovering  these  things.  I do  not 
imagine  that  a clause  of  this  character  can  be  administered 
without  some  difficulty,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  clause 
should  not  be  enacted. 

CAREFUL  INQUIRY  NEEDED  BEFORE  ENTERING  UPON  A POLICY  OF 

NUMEROUS  CHANGES. 

I have  now  presented  to  the  House  all  the  provisions  which  changes  mad© 
we  propose  to  make  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  tariff  is  a deli-  matters1 * * *  of 
cate  and  complicated  piece  of  machinery  which  requires  careful  urgency, 
handling.  It  would  be  very  easy  by  rash  and  ill-considered 
changes  to  create  a serious  disturbance  in  the  business  affairs  of 
the  country.  We  believe  that  in  the  changes  we  have  made,  we 
have  dealt  with  the  matters  of  greatest  urgency.  We  believe 

that  we  have  gone  far  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  which 

have  been  presented  to  us  for  revision  of  the  tariff. 

As  respects  the  other  articles  in  the  tariff  with  which  we  In  olher  cases 
have  not  dealt,  and  of  course  there  are  a great  many,  all  I can  needed!  lnqu11’5’ 
say  is  that  we  do  not  claim  for  a moment  that  the  tariff  is  per- 
fect, but  we  do  say  that  before  we  should  enter  upon  a policy  of 

numerous  changes  there  should  be  a careful  inquiry  and  that 
inquiry  we  are  prepared  to  make  so  that  if  there  are  inequalities 
or  other  defects  in  the  tariff  we  shall  be  able  to  remedy  them  in 
due  course. 
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Mr.  BELL.  In  what  way  is  it  intended  to  make  the  surtax 
operative  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  Does  my  hon.  friend  refer  to  the  special 
duty  that  I am  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  I do  not  refer  to  that,  hut  to  the  general 
tariff. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  We  have  made  no  change  regarding  the 
surtax.  It  remains  as  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  the  German  surtax  ? 

Mr.  FIELDING.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  I understand  that  the  hon.  minister  stated 
that  he  is  going  to  have  a maximum  tariff  imposed  on  certain 
imports,  maximum  tariff  and  a general  tariff. 


Maximum, 
minimum  general 
tariff  and 
British 
preference 
indicate  the 
lines  of  a 
fuller  revision. 


Mr.  FIELDING.  No  ; I said  that  in  the  working  out  of 
the  general  revision  of  the  tariff  to  take  place  later,  I thought  it 
would  be  well  to  set  forth  each  individual  item  and  set  forth  the 
difference  in  rates  which  we  might  see  fit  to  establish.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  a maximum  general  tariff,  a minimum 
general  and  British  preference.  But  that  does  not  refer  to  any 
thing  that  is  to.  be  done  at  the  present  time.  It  is  simply  an 
indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  we  should  proceed  in  regard 
to  the  fuller  revision  of  the  tariff.  As  to  liow  we  shall  deal  with 
the  surtax  that  will  depend  on  what  the  state  of  matters  may  be 
at  the  time.  If  there  be  a special  state  of  things  we  shall  have 
to  get  special  legislation  concerning  it. 


Mr.  BELL.  I thought  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  hon. 
friend’s  speech  in  which  he  was  referring  to  the  tariff,  he  stated 
that  he  was  about  to  adopt  practically  what  would  be  a max- 
imum, a minimum  and  a regular  tariff. 

Mr.  FIELDING.  No,  that  all  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  detailed  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  brought  about 
later.  It  had  no  reference  to  anything  we  propose  to-day.  We 
have  practically  that  system  to-day  because  we  have  the  German 
surtax,  the  general  tariff  and  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
The  change  that  I was  suggesting  was  that  it  would  be  well  to 
set  these  forth  in  separate  columns,  dealing  with  each  item 
separately. 
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THE  TARIFF  GENERALLY. 

I have  submitted  to  the  House  all  that  the  government  have  Â great  deal 

°f  merit  in  a 

to  propose  on  this  great  question.  We  quite  realize  the  dim-  policy  of 

° 1 tariff  stabilit1 

culties  connected  with  tariff  changes  ; we  quite  realize  the  diffi- 
culties which  business  men  -experience  in  regard  to  the  tariff  ; 
and  while  we  have  been  willing  to  consider  all  reasonable  re- 
quests, while  we  have  been  anxious  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands for  changes,  we  have  always  had  a strong  opinion  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  merit  in  a policy  of  tariff  stability.  I 
have  met  many  manufacturers  who,  while  they  wanted  somQ 
particular  change,  frankly  said  that  rather  than  go  into  any 
broad  changes  in  the  tariff  policy,  they  would  submit  to  what 

- 

they  considered  a disadvantage  for  a little  while  longer,  because 
they  recognized  that  frequent  tariff  changes  are  not  desired  by 
business  men. 


Our  tariff  has  been  m operation  since  189 Y with  a very  few  Changed 

. . ...  .conditions 

changes.  It  would-  not  be'  surprising  it  changed  conditions  necessitate 

cliciiig6s  in 

should  necessitate  changes  in  the  details  of  this  tariff.  We  be-  details, 
lieve  that  in  what  we  have  proposed  to-day  we  have  met  the 
most  urgent  matters  which  have  been  presented  to  us.  We  be- 
lieve wre  have  met  to  a large  extent  the  complaints  which  have 
been  made  by  our  manufacturers  by  the  introduction  of  this 
policy  in  regard  to  dumping  or  slaughtering. 

We  believe  that  in  the  form  in  which  the  tariff  will  stand  wiiTïve^1^ 
when  these  amendments  have  been  adopted,  as  I trust  they  will  nearly  Caiin  t0 
be  by  parliament»  the  tariff  will  be  in  a condition  which  will  country.111  the 
give  general  satisfaction  to  nearly  all  classes  in  this  country.  But 
as  respects  the  items  with  which  we  have  not  dealt,  we  do  not 
for  a moment  assume  that  the  tariff  is  perfect.  We  admit  that 
in  a number  of  instances  circumstances  may  have  arisen  under 
which,  after  proper  investigation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
further  changes. 


We  are  prepared  as  I have  said  to  make  a careful  inquiry  Prepared 
into  all  these  things,  such  a careful  inquiry  as  every  business  careful  inquiry, 
man  must  desire  should  be  made  before  such  policy  is  introduced 
into  this  House.  But,  I think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  in 
the  main,  we  have,  by  introducing  and  devising  tariff  measures 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  country,  given  a reasonable  assur- 
ance to  the  country  now  and  in  the  future  that  this  government 
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can  be  relied  upon,  while  guarding  against  monopolies,  trusts 
and  combines,  to  give  reasonable  aid  to  the  legitimate  industries 
of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  a tariff  policy,  which  will  not  only 
be  a policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  but  a policy, 
which»  while  giving  them  all  due  consideration,  will  have  regard 
also  to  the  interests  of  every  class  and  section  of  the  people  and 
of  every  province  in  this  great  Dominion. 

I beg  to  move  : 

That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  ‘ The  Customs  Tariff,  1897/  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  schedule  D,  the  minimum 
duty  on  the  under-mentioned  articles  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Manufactures  as  described  in  item  394  of  schedule  A (excepting 
blankets,  flannels,  bed  comforters  and  counterpanes)  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or  other  like 
animal,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Twine  and  cordage  of  all  kinds,  n.e.s.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  schedule  D,  the  maximum 
duty  on  the  undermentioned  articles  when  imported  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Tableware  of  china,  porcelain  or  other  clay,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Common  and  colourless  window  glass,  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  words  ‘ pails  and  tubs  of  wood  ’ shall  be  omitted  from  item 
330  of  schedule  A. 

Item  323  of  schedule  A shall  be  amended  by  adding  the  following 
words  : — 

Provided  that  the  minimum  value  of  an  open  buggy  shall  be  forty 
dollars  and  the  minimum  value  of  a covered  buggy  shall  be  fifty 
dollars. 

Schedule  C shall  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  : — 

642.  Stallions  and  mares  of  less  value  than  fifty  dollars  each. 

Item  203  of  schedule  A shall  be  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor  : — 

203.  Plate  glass  not  bevelled,  in  sheets  or  panes  not  exceeding 
seven  square  feet  each,  n.o.p.,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

203a.  Plate  glass  not  bevelled,  in  sheets  or  panes  exceeding  seven 
Bquare  feet  each  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  feet  each,  n.o.p., 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Duties  on  the  undermentioned  articles  shall  be  reduced  as  follows  : 

Silk  fabrics  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  men’s  neckwear 
for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  their  own 
factories  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Customs, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Items  22,  151,  170,  171,  172,  173,  175  and  178  of  schedule  A shall 
be  repealed  and  the  following  substituted: — 

22.  Parafine  wax  candles,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

151.  Parafine  wax,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

170.  Illuminating  oils  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  products 
of  petroleum,  coal,  shale  or  lignite  costing  more  than  30  cents  per 
gallon,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

171.  Lubricating  oils,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  petroleum, 
costing  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  2i  cents  per  gallon. 

172.  Crude  petroleum,  gas  oils  (other  than  benzine  and  gasoline) 
above  40  Beaume  gravity,  at  60°  temperature,  11  cents  per  gallon. 

173.  Oils,  coal  and  kerosene  distilled,  purified  or  refined,  naphtha 
and  petroleum,  and  products  of  petroleum,  n.e.s.,  2J  cents  per  gallon. 

175.  Lubricating  oils,  n.e.s.,  and  axle  grease,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

178.  Vaseline,  and  all  similar  preparations  of  petroleum  for  toilet, 
medicinal  or  other  purposes,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Molasses,  the  produce  of  any  British  country  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  British  preferential  tariff,  in  the  original  package  in  which 
it  was  placed  at  the  point  of  production  and  not  afterwards  subjected 
to  any  process  of  treating  or  mixing  shall  be  free  of  duty  ; the  package 
also  to  be  free  : provided,  however,  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  molasses 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  distillation. 

The  following  articles  now  dutiable  shall  be  transferred  to  the  free 
list  : — 

Goats,  for  the  improvement  of  stock,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Customs; 

Whale  oil  soap; 

Plain  basic  photographic  paper,  baryta  coated,  for  albumenizing 
or  sensitizing; 

Hydro-fluo-silicic  acid  ; 

Glass  cut  to  size  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  when  imported  by  the  manufacturers  of  such  dry 
plates  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  thereof  in  their  own 
factories  ; 

Ferment  cultures  to  be  used  in  butter  making; 

Printing  presses  of  a class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada; 

Machinery  of  a class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen; 

Machinery  of  a class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  goods  such  as  are  mentioned  in  item  492,  schedule 

B; 

Well  drilling  machinery  and  apparatus  of  a class  or  kind  not  made 
in  Canada  for  drilling  for  water  and  oil  ; not  to  include  motive  power. 

Artificial  teeth; 

Quassia  juice. 
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Crude  petroleum,  fuel  and  gas  oils,  40  Beaume  gravity  or  less,  at 
60°  temperature  (.8233  specific  gravity). 

The  free  admission  of  machinery  and  appliances  of  a kind  not 
made  in  Canada  for  use  exclusively  in  alluvial  gold  mining,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  4 of  chapter  15  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  shall  be  con- 
tinued until  the  first  day  of  J uly,  1905. 

Item  608  of  schedule  B shall  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  ‘ the  United  Kingdom  * in  the  third  line. 

The  following  proviso  shall  be  added  to  sub-section  1 a ’ of  item  1 
of  schedule  A 

Provided  that  bottles  and  flasks  and  packages  of  gin,  rum,  whisky 
and  brandy  of  all  kinds,  and  imitations  thereof  shall  be  held  to  con- 
tain the  following  quantities  (subject  to  the  provisions,  for  addition 
or  deduction  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  strength)  viz.  : — 

Bottles  or  flasks  and  packages  containing  not  more  than  one  gallon 
per  dozen,  as  one  gallon  per  dozen; 

Bottles,  flasks  and  packages  containing  over  one  gallon,  but  not 
more  than  two  gallons  per  dozen,  as  two  gallons  per  dozen; 

Bottles,  flasks  and  packages  containing  over  two  gallons  per  dozen, 
and  not  more  than  3|  gallons  per  dozen,  as  4 gallons  for  15  bottles, 
flasks  or  packages. 

Item  462  of  schedule  B shall  be  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted : — 

462.  Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments, 
and  preparations,  including  boxes  and  bottles  containing  the  same,  of 
a class  or  kind  not  manufactured  in  Canada,  when  especially  imported 
in  good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  institution 
incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educa- 
tional, scientific  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  of  learning  in  Canada,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Minister  of  Customs  shall  prescribe. 

That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
Customs  or  of  any  officer  of  customs  authorized  to  collect  customs 
duties,  that  the  export  price  or  the  actual  selling  price  to  the  importer 
in  Canada  of  any  imported  dutiable  article,  of  a class  or  kind  made 
or  produced  in  Canada,  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  as 
determined  according  to  the  basis  of  value  for  duty  provided  in  the 
Customs  Act  in  respect  of  imported  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  such  article  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duty  otherwise  established, 
be  subject  to  a special  duty  of  customs  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  fair  market  value  and  said  selling  price:  provided,  however,  that 
the  special  customs  duty  on  any  article  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  customs  duty  otherwise  established  in  respect  of  the  article,  except 
in  regard  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  items  224,  226,  228  and  231 
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fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  expression  1 export  price  ’ or  1 selling  price’  herein  shall  be 
held  to  mean  and  include  the  exporter’s  price  for  the  goods,  exclusive 
of  all  charges  thereon  after  their  shipment  from  the  place  whence  ex- 
ported directly  to  Canada. 

The  foregoing  provisions  respecting  a special  duty  of  customs 
shall  apply  to  imported  round  rolled  wire  rods  not  over  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  notwithstanding  that  such  rods  are  on  the 
customs  free  list:  provided,  however,  that  the  special  duty  of  customs 
on  such  wire  rods  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor 
in  Council,  on  a report  from  the  Minister  of  Customs,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  special  duty  herein  provided  for  is  being  evaded  by  the 
shipment  of  goods  on  consignment  without  sale  prior  to  such  ship- 
ment, the  Governor  in  Council  may  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases 
authorize  such  action  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  collect  on  such  goods 
or  any  of  them  the  same  special  duty  as  if  the  goods  had  been  sold  to 
an  importer  in  Canada  prior  to  their  shipment  to  Canada. 

If  the  full  amount  of  any  special  duty  of  customs  be  not  paid  on 
goods  imported,  the  customs  entry  thereof  shall  be  amended  and  the 
deficiency  paid  upon  the  demand  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  Minister  of  Customs  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections 
and  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

The  special  duty  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  not 
apply  to  goods  of  a class  subject  to  excise  duty  in  Canada,  nor  to  im- 
ported goods  entered  for  consumption  prior  to  the  eighth  day  of  June, 
1904. 
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